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Ich liebe dich, mich reizt deine schone Gestalt; 

Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch ’ ich Gewalt. 

l-l 

In seinen Armen das Kind war tot. 

The Erlking (1782), J. W. von Goethe 

A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 

We are Seven (1798 - 1800), W. Wordsworth 

Oft, in the lone church-yard at night, I’ve seen, 

By glimpse of moon-shine chequering thro’ the trees, 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his hand[...] 

The Grave (1802), R. Blair 

Thy Daughter’s dead! 

f-l 

Hark! To the hurried question of Despair: 

“Where is my child?” - an Echo answers - “Where?” 

The Bride of Abydos (1813), G. G. N. Byron 

Now ponder well, you parents deare, 

These words which I shall write; 

A doleful story you shall heare, 

In time brought forth to light. 

The Babes in the Wood (ca. 1878) 

L ’enfant devient pour les adultes le sujet de tous les mysteres. 

Le Symbolique, I’lmaginaire et le Reel (1953), J. Lacan 
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To my sister and brother who remind me of my childhood, 
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F oreword 


The non-academic origins of this study take us back to 2001 when, in an 
interview with 3-year-old twins, we taped the following conversation 
between them: 

Vincent: Regarde ma balle. Elle est petite. Elle serf a jouer avec. 

Frangois: Moi aussi je suis petit. A quoi je sers, moi? 1 2 

The innocent and naive yet impossible question shows the discernment of 
the young, looking for the meaning of life in the form of a perfectly round 
ball, in an attempt at self-definition. What the insightful young Fran§ois did 
not know was that the third edition of David Elkind’s bestseller entitled The 
Hurried Child: Growing Up Too Fast Too Soon~ had just come out. The 
author has a lot to say about children knowing too much. The book 
condemns social and educational practices (in the media, in the home and at 
school) which expose children to too much from a very early age - early 
awareness of death, over-testing, too much entertainment, too much crude 
humour, too much sex and blood in R-rated films tested on 10 and 12-year- 
olds. The adult reasoning behind this is that the child is feeble and innocent, 
that forcing any kind of knowledge upon the child is not to be encouraged. 
This bestselling book also reveals that the adults cannot know the child, that 
anything can have an undesirable effect on the child, that the child must be 
protected as it had been protected before. But when was that before? Was 
the child protected better than it is protected now? What was the child to be 
protected from? What of the medical and educational experimentation on 
children throughout human history? What of literature depicting child 
abuse? Myths, religious texts, folk tales and the gothic novel stage 


1 Interview with Francois and Vincent Pastor, Beausoleil (France), taped June 2001, CD 
support 

2 ELKIND David, The Hurried Child: Growing Up Too Fast Too Soon (3 rd ed.), Perseus 
Publishing, 2001 
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particularly atrocious deeds, some of them committed by, on or in front of 
children. Some of these stories are meant to be told and taught to children. 
Growing up too soon does not seem such a novelty, while to those working 
with children it is obvious that the young are not as incompetent as some 
theoretical psychologists would have them be. The mechanisms of child 
knowledge acquisition and its origins are much less obvious than the famous 
“children leam whatever they are told (or observe)” 1 2 3 . In fact, the whole 
debate here seems to originate from our lack of knowledge about the nature 
of the child. We felt the need to investigate child representation in literature 
in a quest for a tiny part of the child’s essence. 

The academic origins of this study lie in Elizabeth Bonhote’s Bungay Castle 
(1796, 1797) . In her novel, Bonhote depicts a fascinating gothic world - a 
gloomy medieval castle, inhabited by an illustrious family with no less than 
6 children, aged 4 to 16 years. The setting and atmosphere are dismal and 
dark as befits a fine gothic read. Within the darkness, the children of the 
family thrive well. The younger ones play with mouldering armoury suits 
that might remind one of Ken Russell’s Gothic (1986). Both boys and girls 
master the use of daggers and guns, while the eldest spends his entire 
childhood in a dungeon. Bonhote treats these children with great care, 
describing in detail their dress, their behaviour, their ways of moving, 
talking and playing and even their pets. The impression the first 20 pages of 
the novel create is that of looking at Thomas Gainsborough’s The Marsham 
Children (1787) . Indeed, the portraits of the De Momey brother and sisters 
are carefully drafted and involve thorough accounts of their daily 
occupations and education. Bungay Castle (1796) is slightly conduct- 


1 GELMAN Susan A., “Conceptualizing the Question of Origins’’, The Essential Child: 
Origins of Essentialism in Everyday Thought, Oxford University Press, 2003, p. 157 

2 GEORGIEVA Margarita, Elizabeth Bonhote: du roman sentimental au roman gothique, 
Master’s thesis, September 2007, Universite de Nice Sophia Antipolis, Service theses et 
memoires BU LASH. Two different editions of Bungay Castle were used. 

3 Cf. Annex 3, pp. 141, Thomas Gainsborough’s The Marsham Children (1787). 
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oriented and at times, develops into an increasingly didactic text. At first, 
having studied 3 other samples of Bonhote’s writing, we considered this 
preoccupation with children as proper to Bonhote, a mere residue from the 
sentimental strain of her Hortensia (1769) and Olivia (1787), indicative of 
the author’s personal writing interests. We treated Bungay Castle as a 
unique and innovative example of what the gothic genre had inherited from 
the past and of what it had to leave for posterity. In fact, we considered the 
presence of children within the gothic plot as an exception. However, this 
conviction was entertained for a very short while. 

Upon a surface inspection, one might think that the gothic novels of the 18 th 
and early 19 th century are neither concerned with children and childhood, 
nor with growing up. In fact, the novels of the genre seem involved with all 
sorts of other themes but these three. A sample list could contain the 
following keywords: transmission, heritage, usurpation, family history, 
persecution, imprisonment, exile, death, tortures, suffering, love, sexuality, 
the supernatural, religion, politics, history, architecture, and so forth We 
could continue like this for a very long time and our list could be extended 
to infinity. Accumulation of a great variety of things on all levels seems 
proper to the gothic. Bungay Castle, too, is one of those gothic novels that 
can be read like miniature catalogues of the countless antiquities to be found 
in a certain castle. In fact, the novel contains catalogues of everything - of 
people, places, castles, spectres and furniture, together with a set of 
intertextual references to a cluster of other gothic novels, which 
immediately transforms it into a catalogue of all gothic novels written 
before it came out. But how do the children in Bungay Castle fit in? Why 
are they there and to what end? What is the place of the child among all 
other objects and figures the gothic plot amasses on the way to the ultimate 
revelation of the end? Is Bungay Castle really an exception? 

When reading Elizabeth Bonhote’s works, we tried to make a list of the 
elements a writer of gothic would absolutely need to join and keep together 
when creating a gothic novel, of their exact juxtaposition, effects and 
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purpose. However, this list was limited by the fact that it corresponded to 
Bonhote only and when we tried to compare it with the elements of other 
gothic novels, it served only to dilute the substance and value of each work. 
No wonder, then, that for some anything 1 2 3 can be gothic and that for others, 
nothing" can truly, genuinely be gothic. Given the fact that the motivations 
for writing are many and that the interests of the authors are as numerous as 
their motivations, how can it be possible for such a heterogeneous group of 
people to stay into the same movement for over a century? When talking to 
contemporary authors of what they themselves have termed “neo-gothic”, 
“horror writing” and “contemporary dark romanticism”, we made a personal 
discovery. Most of them gather those appellations from critics and 
researchers but do not seem to know exactly how a narrative fits into place 
(or are not really concerned by this) and many speak of a text living its own 
life. Some even evoke childhood and teenage memories - of fears or of 
wanting to write a good, unique, original, personal story. How does one 
write a gothic novel then? Is it not possible to have, if not all, at least some 
of the rules? And what if, the child was part of the rules? On the strictly 
personal level, the research presented here partly originated in that desire to 
find out how gothic writing works. It was not intended to be a study of how 
to write a perfect gothic novel but of how the gothic novel comes into being, 
and an attempt to find a common trait between what gothic was and what it 
appears to be today. It is with the thought of comparing the past to what 


1 NICHOLS John and son, “The Pursuits of Architectural Innovation”, The Gentleman’s 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle for the Year MDCCCII, Vol. 92, part 2, p. 825, 
available online httpy/books.aaogle.lMx)d<s?icl=5\ORAAAAYAAJ&pg=PA587#^=or]epage&q&f=lalse 

2 DOWNEY Dara, “A History of Violence: A Brief Examination of Fear and Loathing at 
the Bookshop”, Irish Journal of Gothic and Horror Studies , Nov. 2007, available online 
http://irishgothichorroriournal.homestead.com/bookreview3.html 

3 We used several blogs and contacted contemporary published writers and publishers of 
different gothic, horror and terror-related subjects. Among the blogs of note are: 
http://echoesofduskcom/ , http://caix3legillofficialauthor.blogspot.com/ , http://www.nightread.gr/eshp/ , 
http://stavingscared.blogspot.com/ . http://thewickedwriters.blogspot.com/ . http://www.blazemcrob.com/ 
and http://follow-vour-dreamover-blog.com/ . 
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happens in the literature of today that we decided to work on the period 
which saw the gradual rise and sudden flourish of the gothic genre. 

While searching for the source of Caroline Sheridan Norton’s 

Nature's sweetest fount, through grief's excess, 

Is strangely turned to gall and bitterness; 

When the deserted babe is left to lie 1 2 , 

we came upon a review of the anonymous St. Margaret’s Cave; or, the 
Nun’s Story (1814), apparently attributed to Elizabeth Helme, mentioning 
child abuse in the early chapters, qualifying it as “rather unusual for the 
period” - . This second occurrence of the word “child” when referring to a 
“typical gothic novel”, simultaneously negated and dismissed as a rare 
manifestation by the adjective “unusual”, excites curiosity. In the attempt to 
find out if the child in the gothic is as unusual as that, we examined a 
number of gothic novels from the first wave gothic (1764- 1824) and 
noticed the regular appearance of children, of childhood narratives and 
accounts of childhood experiences. Sometimes, these were told from a 
child’s point of view and sometimes, they were the words of an adult, going 
back in time, remembering. The texts revealed a very rich network of family 
ties and parent-child relationships, which seemed to confirm the general 
maxim that “once you start looking for something, you almost certainly 
find it”. 

Several frontispieces of gothic novels with children depicted on them also 
came in our way. The first 48 gothic novels and the total of 247 children 
with relatively important roles they contained confirmed our hypothesis that 
the children in Bungay Castle are not an exception. Our next assumption 


1 NORTON S. Caroline, The Child of the Islands (1877), Kessinger Publishing, 2004 

2 “A fun, typical Gothic novel of 1790 - 1820”, Customer review from 7 April 1998 
available online via Amazon.com, last accessed 01-06-2010, http://www.amazon.com/St- 
Margarets-Cave-Ancient-Legend/dp/0405101392 
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was that the figure of the child is an integral part of the gothic plot, and that 
it naturally complements the gothic male-female, hero-heroine couples. 
And if that could be proven, would it not be logical to label some of these 
children “gothic”, just as critics have called the villains “gothic villains” and 
the heroines “gothic heroines”, provided we find what characterises the 
gothic child by opposition to any other child? During the 1980s, Robert 
Ignatius Le Tellier provided a very extensive and very thorough study of the 
gothic character types in his An Intensifying Vision of Evil: The Gothic 
Novel (1764 - 1820) as a Self-Contained Literary Cycle 1 2 3 . In his study, he 
writes of the “young hero” and “young heroine”, both destined to become 
the gothic hero and gothic heroine, but he never mentions the child. Why is 
that? Did he omit the child on purpose? The adjective “young” is a safer 
ground when we bear in mind the difficulty of delimiting the exact age of 
most participants in the gothic plot. It is possible that Le Tellier considered 
childhood as irrelevant to the gothic plot and youth as more important. But, 
on the other hand, the “gothic child” might really exist. And if it does exist, 
what is it? Is there a difference between J. K. Rowling’s 20 th century Harry 
Potter, Henry James’s 19 th century Miles and R. M. Roche’s 18 th century 
“children of the abbey”? We know with certainty that they are all children 
but are they all gothic children? And if they are, what rules does the 
development of their characters follow? It cannot be possible to call 
“gothic” every child we find in a book with spectres and a castle. Is Astrid 
Lindgren’s Ronja" a gothic child because she lives with a gang of robbers in 
a castle and how is she different from Lathom’s Hugo who lives with a 
gang of robbers in a cave? To similar questions the answers are usually 
based on comparisons of elements from the two works - Ronja is kidnapped 


1 LE TELLIER Robert Ignatius, An Intensifying Vision of Evil: The Gothic Novel (1764 - 
1820) as a Self-Contained Literary Cycle (ed. James Hogg), Institut fiir Anglistik und 
Amerikanistik, Austria: Salzburg, 1980 

2 LINDGREN Astrid, Ronja Raubertochter, Oetinger Verlag, 1982 

3 LATHOM Francis, The Castle ofOllada, Chicago (USA): Valancourt Books, 2006 
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by elves while Hugo is never in contact with the supernatural and the gothic 
frequently uses explained supernatural events; therefore, the second is 
gothic and the first is not. But sometimes the gothic does contain 
unexplained supernatural events. Such a comparison reveals nothing about 
the nature of the child itself, nothing about its particularities and its function 
in the novel’s plot. Such an answer does not compare the children but 
stresses some secondary (and sometimes irrelevant) elements of the plot. It 
should be possible to define the archetype of the gothic child figure by 
focusing on the child itself, i.e. by asking the question differently - What is 
there in Hugo that makes him a gothic child? If such a definition were made 
available, it could add to our understanding of the gothic genre. In addition, 
it could refresh our perception of the child figure in present-day literature by 
broadening the possibilities for comparative cross-century studies and by 
creating a firm and concrete basis for further research. 

As of today, the contemporary or neo-gothic does not seem to be a strictly 
codified genre with constituents as diverse (and sometimes highly 
inappropriate to gothic traditionalists) as magical creatures, robotically 
manoeuvred assassins and vampires or mad scientists dressed in black suits 
and ruffled shirts, castles and basements, supernatural, scientific and 
fantastic elements combined. The gothic novel of the period 1764 - 1824 
appears to be more codified but the original rules for its production are 
partly unwritten. They establish themselves via extensive borrowing, 
(re)transcription, translation and back translation, non-credited quoting, 
expanding or shortening of plots and sometimes downright copying of 
previously published content. In fact, an extensive study of pure gothic form 
and structure seems missing. George E. Haggerty’s Gothic Fiction/Gothic 
Form (1989) is probably an exception but it concentrates on something quite 
different, that is, on an effort to liken the gothic to a single specific pre¬ 
existent genre or movement (the tale) in the attempt to prove that what is 
problematic about gothic is no longer problematic as soon as it is attached to 
something less problematic. It is important to accept that the very essence of 
gothic lies in its being a tricky, thematically and ideologically contradictory 
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movement, characterised by constant antagonisms 1 and rough, coarse, truly 
gothic (in the architectural sense) writing. The essence of any defining 
element of gothic should carry this contradictory aspect. 

We are (for the present) only limited to descriptive or comparative studies 
of the elements, themes, motifs, influences, character, gender, social, 
historical and psychoanalytic aspects of gothic. Even though we refer to 
psychology and psychological studies of the gothic text, we have chosen not 
to adopt a psychoanalytical approach. Numerous studies have already 
addressed these aspects, while we believe that the structure of the gothic 
novel needs to be clearly expressed in numbers, graphs, trees and charts, in 
a clear-cut repertory of narrative devices, of themes, elements, characters 
and scenes, of their frequency, numerical data about their association with 
one another and their purpose of usage. Only an ensemble of comprehensive 
structural, statistical studies of the constituent elements of gothic can prove 
or disprove the importance of the child’s role within the genre by comparing 
its recurrence as a figure and theme to the recurrence of other constituent 
elements. However, we believe that reducing the novels from our samples to 
mere strips of diagrams and formulae is not the only method to provide a 
faithful description and an in-depth analysis of the movement. Therefore, 
we propose a study partially based on case analyses 2 , backed up by studies 
based on statistics, followed by an examination of the themes and motifs 
linked to the child figure with the hope of creating a basis for comparison 
between the child figure and other elements of the gothic novel. Further 
studies of the same type could open the way for a more precise assessment 
of the weight and contribution of the figures and elements that compose the 


1 Cf. WATT James, Contesting the Gothic: Fiction, Genre, and Cultural Conflict, 1764- 
1832, Cambridge University Press, 1999 

2 Ref. to analyses of individual cases of child figures that correspond to the portrait of the 
“gothic child”. 
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gothic novel, which in turn would permit us to define more precisely the 
limits of the genre. 

As a first step to explaining the role of the child figure in the gothic novel, 
we compiled a catalogue of children, arranged chronologically by year and 
by novel. This catalogue has been made available in the annexes and on the 
DVD accompanying the present study. It incorporates the most prominent 
features of the children’s characters, their ages, names, parentage, 
experiences, and stories. It gradually expanded into a dense body of 
findings, which had to be organised, analysed and explained. This is how 
this study first took form. Here, we expose our findings in 11 chapters. The 
general introduction aims to explain the choices that had to be made 
concerning the time frame, the authors and texts that have been selected. It 
lays down the basic terminology to be used in this study. It also provides a 
survey of the different contemporary definitions of “child” in the attempt to 
clarify the usage of the word within the present study. This is followed by a 
review of some founding works pertaining to the Children’s Studies domain 
and the research related to both the Children’s Studies and the Gothic 
Studies domains. The historical, philosophical and literary backgrounds are 
then explored in order to demonstrate that the representation of the gothic 
child figure is anchored to the times and follows patterns that can be found 
in the pre-gothic context and all through the 18 th century. The 5 chapters 
after the chapter entitled “Backgrounds” contain the larger part of our 
statistical studies and some of our conclusions based on these studies. The 
second part (6 chapters) focuses on the explanation and analysis of the 
results obtained in relation to the most prominent gothic themes linked to 
the child with the intention to define the gothic child figure. They also 
examine the social, political and religious ideologies and concepts behind 
the usage of “child” and of child figures in the gothic novels of our sample. 
These are followed by a general conclusion. 

The chapters containing studies of samples are always divided into 2 parts 
(1. exposition and explanation of the methods used and 2. exposition of the 
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findings) followed by general conclusions. The samples of novels for 
statistical study are based on the works mentioned in the bibliography. 
Some novels have been excluded from certain studies in cases when these 
novels do not correspond to the required criteria (e.g. gothic parodies or 
gothic chapbooks have not been included in some studies). These statistical 
studies have been performed on randomised samples of novels from the 
bibliography. Randomization seemed the most proper way of carrying out 
the studies as it minimises the allocation bias and allows for a balancing of 
both known and unknown factors. It is important to note that the tendencies 
of these studies are susceptible to changes if more novels are included into 
the study. This possibility has been provided for in the DVD which 
accompanies this thesis. It contains all data used, organised into tables, 
translated into charts and graphs. The first and largest Excel workbook has 
not been printed in the Annexes on account of its length and size. Small 
strips of this file are present in Annex 1 by theme. The entire file is made 
available on the DVD and is accompanied by a set of partially filled Excel 
files generated with NVivo 8. Even though we worked with proprietary 
software, the files generated have been saved so that they can be modified 
with any open source software, novels and numbers can be inserted in order 
to verify or disprove the tendencies shown. The DVD also contains all 
images we refer to in this study, arranged in folders by year. The cover art 
of the thesis is under strict copyright and cannot be reproduced without 
permission under any circumstances. As regards the collection of books and 
novels made available in the same DVD, caution should be exercised as to 
copying and further reproduction. It was beyond our capacity to verify the 
precise copyright terms for each and every novel we managed to obtain. 
However, the collection constitutes a valuable corpus of primary sources 
which can be consulted directly alongside this study. 

We have used 2 different editions of Bonhote’s Bungay Castle, 3 different 
editions of Clara Reeve’s The Old English Baron, 3 different editions of 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto, and a number of different editions of the 
works of Ann Radcliffe. All of these are listed in the bibliography. This has 
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been essentially done for comparison’s sake and for greater reliability of the 
source material. Some editions of anonymous novels and many free 
translations from German and French contain additional chapters or have 
been significantly modified by their editors. Others have been shortened or 
contain illustrations that were not available in the first edition. Therefore, 
the usage of the op. cit. marker throughout this study is not systematic and 
we have used full references for different editions in the footnotes for 
greater clarity. We use italics for words from Latin and German (e.g. 
buldgsroman, memento mori). Statements or arguments we consider 
important are in bold and the important parts of quotes are underlined. 

An extensive, exhaustive 1 bibliography and 4 annexes are available in 
Volume 2. The annexes contain research data that has been transformed into 
charts and graphs which illustrate specific points in relation to the figures of 
children within the gothic novel. This is followed by a characterisation 
questionnaire establishing a template for the gothic child figures, their 
characters and their different profiles. It charts the criteria required for the 
creation of a gothic child figure - starting with the parents and passing in 
review the family structures and relationships with other family members, 
the physical portrait, likes and dislikes of the child, the most marking 
childhood events, the tragic or happy outcomes for the child and its eventual 
death or, inversely, its success in crossing the line between adolescence and 
adulthood. We started with the parents of the child as their own identity is of 
importance when it provides the context for the arrival of the child and 
authorial treatment of it may be an indication as to the child’s future 
personality. Other factors that count are the degree of suffering and the 
child’s education. The second part of the template takes into account the 
personality and disposition of the child for they determine the polarity of its 
character. This template is based on the statistical studies we have exposed 


1 As far as our research extends, we have provided references of all primary and secondary 
sources we consulted in the scope of four years from January 2008 to August 2011. 
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in this study and on the relevance and number of occurrences of a given 
characteristic or trait. The proposed questionnaire helps to evaluate whether 
the child character of a given novel corresponds to the average 
representation of the gothic child, according to the findings exposed in this 
thesis. It is structured in parts which can be retrieved within the framework 
of the thesis and concentrates not only on the figure of the child in itself but 
also on external factors such as the child’s parentage, the social and political 
environment, the child’s education and background. This template is 
designed to help identify the gothic child among other child figures within 
the gothic plot. The template can also be used separately from this thesis by 
any reader, student or researcher of gothic. To facilitate the reading and 
comprehension of some dense gothic plots this study refers to, a total of 24 
plates depicting some of the larger (or more complex) gothic family trees 
have also been added in an annex. 



Introduction 


Corpus of the Study: Gothic Timelines, Authors and Works 
Gothic Timelines: The Period 1764 - 1824 

The timeline of the gothic is fluctuating and permeable. The ambitious 
edition of The Encyclopedia of Gothic Literature (2005), for example, 
daringly presents a very long list of gothic works, establishing a literary 
gothic period of roughly 9 centuries, from 1130 to 2003 to be precise. 
According to this list, the first “significant contribution to the Gothic 
cannon” 1 2 is Chaucer’s The Pardoner’s Tale (ca. 1385) which merely marks 
the onset of an extremely varied genre. It also suggests that the production 
of “gothic” works has been so intensive that Marlowe’s Faustus (ca. 1588), 
the 1717 translation of The Arabian Nights and Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders (1722) can undoubtedly be counted among the important 
representatives of the movement. According to Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
online catalogue, the gothic novel appeared in 1765, enjoyed its heyday 
during the 1790s and survived until the second half of the 20 th century when 
it took the form of “paperback romances” . 

Encyclopaedias laid aside, the most commonly accepted date of birth for the 
gothic genre is 1764, the year which saw the first publication of H. 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto, A Gothic Story. The date of its death, 
however, is much less certain. Maurice Levy’s Le Roman “gothique” 
anglais (1967 1 ; 1995 11 ) sets the time frame to 1764 - 1824. Maggie Kilgour’s 
The Rise of the Gothic Novel (1995) roughly situates the period between 
1764 and 1820. The Cambridge Contexts in Literature edition of The Gothic 


1 SNODGRASS Mary Ellen (ed.), Encyclopedia of Gothic Literature, Facts on File Inc., 
2005, p. 432 

2 From Encyclopaedia Britannica Online http://www.britannica.com/ . result obtained after 
searching for “Gothic novel’’ within the Premium 2009 Catalogue. 
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Tradition (2000) lays down the year of approximate death to 1820. An 
anthology of gothic readings 1 2 3 published in the same year sets the period for 
the first wave of gothic to 1764 - 1840. One of the recent editions of Zittaw 
Press (USA) edited by Franz J. Potter, entitled Literary Mushrooms (2009), 
and containing a fascinating collection of gothic chapbooks, stops at the 
year 1830. For Richard Davenport-Hines, the gothic is a tenacious genre 
which has developed for centuries. His Gothic: Four Hundred Years of 
Excess, Horror, Evil and Ruin (2000) begins with the eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1631 and takes the reader through centuries of gothic - from Lord Byron 
to David Lynch. The Cambridge Companion to Gothic Fiction (2002) 
provides a timeline that runs from 1750 and spans more than three centuries. 
According to its authors, in 2001, the gothic genre most mysteriously moved 
onto a different plane with the film The Others. It is, indeed, revelatory that 
Alejandro Amenabar’s film about a fatherless photosensitive male-female 
child couple living in complete isolation within the white drapery -covered 
space of what they think a haunted house should be called “gothic”. 

The gothic timeline remains imprecise even after an examination of the 
novels that scholars have defined as “gothic”. For example, Robert B. 
Heilman calls Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre (1847) “new gothic” and some 
have referred to W. Collins’s The Woman in White ( 1860) as either 
“gothic”, “post-gothic” or “neo-gothic”. Others classify Ch. R. Maturin’s 
The Wild Irish Boy (1808) and Bram Stoker’s Dracula (1897) together with 
Regina Maria Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796) and call all three 


1 NORTON Rictor, Gothic Readings: The First Wave 1764 - 1840, Leicester University, 
2000 

2 Cf. CHRISTENSON Merton A., “Udolpho, Horrid Mysteries, and Coleridge’s Machinery 
of the Imagination”, Romantic Reassessment (ed. James Hogg), Institut fur Anglistik und 
Amerikanistik (IAA) Universitat Salzburg, 1986, vol. 4 concerning Christenson’s 
interpretation of Coleridge’s use of “drapery” and its connection to gothic. 

3 HEILMAN Robert B., “Charlotte Bronte’s ‘New Gothic’”, Romantic Reassessment (ed. 
James Hogg), IAA Universitat Salzburg, 1986, vol. 4, p. 246 and also WOLSTENHOLME 
Susan, Gothic (Re)Visions: Writing Women as Readers, New York: State University of 
New York Press, 1993, part I, chapter 4. 
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“Irish Gothic” 1 2 * . According to Encyclopaedia Britannica, “the classic horror 
stories Frankenstein (1818), by Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, and 
Dracula (1897), by Bram Stoker, are in the Gothic tradition” . These 
examples show the difficulty and complexity of the task that consists in 
laying down a clear and finite time span for the gothic. 

Still more (and still different) dates appear among the 148 000 matches 
obtained after an Internet search with the keywords “gothic literature”, 
“gothic novel” and/or “gothic genre”. One of the widely used by students 
and vastly condemned by academics website, Wikipedia, contains some 
interesting and very well-referenced keywords - “pre-gothic”, “gothic”, 
“Victorian gothic”, “post-gothic”, “Southern gothic”, “Indian gothic”, 
“Russian gothic’, “neo-gothic”. It appears that the gothic genre evolves with 
the centuries. It also appears that various sub-genres and modes have 
developed, contributing to the growth of that vast and ever more diverse 
movement. When calling the movement “diverse”, we believe that it is 
useful to bear in mind John Ruskin’s opinion of the gothic, even though it 
was originally meant to define architecture, that 

the principal difficulty [in defining the nature of gothic] arises from the 
fact that every building of the Gothic period differs in some important 
respect from every other; and many include features which, if they 
occurred in other buildings, would not be considered Gothic at all; so that 
all we have to reason upon is merely [...] a greater or lesser degree of 
Gothicness in each building we examine. 4 


1 FIEROBE Claude, De Melmoth a Dracula, Rennes: Terre de Brume Editions, 2000 

2 From Encyclopaedia Britannica Online http://www.britannica.com/ , result obtained after 
searching for “Gothic novel’’ within the Premium 2009 Catalogue. 

The article contains 25 academic references. It quotes and is based on BIRKHEAD Edith, 
The Tale of Terror, London: Constable & Company Ltd., 1921, on BOTTING Fred, 
Gothic, Routledge, 1996 and on GAMER Michael, Romanticism and the Gothic. Genre, 
Reception and Cannon Formation, Cambridge University Press, 2006. 

4 RUSKIN John, The Nature of Gothic, USA: Kessinger Publishing, July 2007, pp. 1-2 
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The universality of this statement transpires if a “novel” takes the place of a 
“building”. Indeed, all gothic creations are rich, fanciful and variegated, 
consisting of a thousand elements that give them unique power and life. 
Thus the “Gothicness” of a structure, in architecture as well as in literature, 
is characterised by its being “made up of many mingled ideas, and can 
consist only in their union” 1 2 3 . Consequently, the true essence of the gothic 
movement should lie in the coming together of the pre-gothic, historic, 
exotic, Irish, English, Scottish and all other gothics imaginable. In that spirit 
we do not wish to make distinctions between the Irish, English, Scottish and 
Welsh gothic and shall concentrate on Great Britain as whole and united in 
the diversity of its gothic heritage. 

More than a century ago, Ralph Adams Cram justly remarked that “the 
[Gothic] Quest is never at an end for the world is never at pause”“. 
However, our time and space being relatively restricted, a time limit for this 
study had to be imposed and was set to the period 1764 - 1824. To put it 
simply, these are the dates used by Maurice Levy and more recently by 
C. M. Davison 4 and E. Durot-Bouce 5 , and they mark a period of progressive 
rise, an indisputable peak (the 1790s) and a gradual fall in popularity of 
what is sometimes tenned as the “gothic proper” 6 . 


1 RUSKIN John, The Nature of Gothic, USA: Kessinger Publishing, July 2007, pp. 1-2 

2 CRAM Ralph Adams, The Gothic Quest, Norwood Mass. (USA): The Plimpton Press, 
1907 

3 LEVY Maurice, Le Roman “gothique” anglais 1764 - 1824, Paris: Albin Michel, 1995, 
pp. xxxi - xxxii. 

4 DAVISON Carol Margaret, History of the Gothic: Gothic Literature 1764 - 1824, 
University of Wales Press, 2009 

5 DUROT-BOUCE Elizabeth, Le Lierre et la chauve-souris: Reveils gothiques. Emergence 
du roman noir anglais (1764 - 1824), Presses Sorbonne Nouvelle, 2004 

6 LUTZ Deborah, The Dangerous Lover: Gothic villains, Byronism, and the Nineteenth 
Century Seduction Narrative, Ohio State University Press, 2006, p. 12 
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The choice of the period 1764 - 1824 was also dependent on the subject of 
this study - the child. In his article “Nightmare on Sesame Street: or, The 
Self-Possessed Child”, Stephen Bruhm explains that 

[t/he Gothic has traditionally transferred the home, that mythical site of 
comfort and safety, into a fantastical and phantasmatic slaughterhouse, 
portraying it as a microcosm of the political, social, and religious 
tyrannies of (usually) fathers. This is no less true of today’s Gothic, but 
now there seems to be a startling emphasis on children as the bearers of 
death - from Stephen King’s novels to mainline media’s ‘kids who kill 1 

Bruhm’s article sets what he terms the “Gothic child” in a specifically 20 th 
century context. Our intention is to prove that the birth of this “Gothic 
child” took place long before the 20 th century. In order to prove this, we 
need to return back in time, back to the origins of gothic, and revisit the 
castle of Otranto. Indeed, the main idea, the one at the source and centre of 
this study, is to investigate the presence of children within the gothic 
novels of the 18 th and early 19 th century and to describe the standard 
character of the gothic child, such as it was established by the founding 
fathers and mothers of gothic fiction. 

The year 1764 seemed a very logical, natural choice which imposed itself 
almost immediately. However, a number of reasons lie behind the choice of 
the year 1824. The year of Lord Byron’s and Sophia Lee’s deaths is a year 
that portends the passing away of the first wave of gothic fiction. It marks 
the publication of The Albigenses and the death of its author Charles Robert 
Maturin. At the same time, one of the less-known authors of gothic, Sarah 
Wilkinson, is diagnosed with breast cancer. In her letters from that time, she 
mentions a significant decline in the book trade, her increasing poverty and 
the subsequent attempts to alleviate it by multiplying the quantity of gothic 


1 BRUHM Steven, “Nightmare on Sesame Street; or, the Self-Possessed Child”, Gothic 
Studies 8/2, p. 98, Manchester University Press, Questia Library, accessed 02-02-2010 
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bluebooks 1 . All these events seem to mark the end of an era and the advent 
of a new one with the birth of Wil ki e (William) Collins, the growing 
popularity of Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels and the changing tastes of 
readers 2 3 . Two words define the year 1824 - “death” and “birth”. Both 
words define the nature and raison d’etre of the gothic child. 

Gothic Authors 

One of the main difficulties that arose during the constitution of the corpus 
for this study was the question of authorship and the problem of obtaining a 
relevant, sufficiently representative sample of works from a reasonable 
number of gothic authors. Naturally, the eternal question of genre definition 
sprang up. 

In fact, the gothic genre has undergone important divisions since 1764. 
Indeed, James Watt has very justly noted that “the elevation of Walpole's 
work to the status of an origin has served to grant an illusory stability to a 
body of fiction which is distinctly heterogeneous” . One of the various 
causes of this apparent lack of homogeneity is the presence of anonymous 
romances, chapbooks and tales. On the one hand, we have a number of 
established, universally acclaimed authors of gothic (Walpole, Reeve, 
Radcliffe, Maturin, Lewis). On the other, we have a number of less famous 
and less quoted works of unknown authorship (The Cavern of Death, 1790; 
The Animated Skeleton, 1798; The Mysterious Penitent, 1800 and many 
others), many of which are written by less skilled writers. This has led some 


1 POTTER Franz J., ‘Writing for the Spectre of Poverty: Exhuming Sarah Wilkinson’s 
Bluebooks and Novels’, Cardiff Corvey: Reading the Romantic Text 11 (Dec 2003). 
Online: Internet (2009): http://www.cf.ac.uk/encap/corvey/articles/ccl 1 n02.html . 

2 

GILLIES Robert Pearse, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran; Including Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the Most Distinguished Literary Characters from 1794 to 1849, London: 
Richard Bentley, 1851, vol. 2, chapter 2. 

3 WATT James, Contesting the Gothic: Fiction, Genre, and Cultural Conflict, 1764-1832, 
Cambridge University Press, 1999, p. 1 
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critics (e.g. Devendra P. Varma 1 2 3 ) to statute that genre formation should be a 
question of high literary quality and unparalleled artistic genius, thus 
acknowledging that one part of the gothic genre can be defined as the 
“gothic canon” (with representatives among the renowned authors such as 
Radcliffe and Maturin) and the other as the “lesser gothic”, “trade gothic” 
and even “the subliterary dregs of the Gothic movement” . 

Another frequent division of the gothic is based on gender. It seems to 
originate from Ellen Moers’s Literary Women (1977) where the term 
“female gothic” appears and is used to broadly mean the “work that women 
writers have done in the literary mode that, since the eighteenth century, we 
have called the Gothic” . Largely in response to this statement, “male 
gothic” appeared. Thus, the categories “female gothic” and “male gothic” 
intend to help distinguish between the themes and preoccupations of a given 
author. The peculiarity of each is said to lie in the different handling of 
horror and terror and their origin. Male gothic is, therefore, supposed to deal 
with challenged paternalistic politico-religious structures, the authority of 
the father and the usurpation of that role, while female gothic is allegedly 
concerned with closure, imprisonment and the notion of space where 
forceful penetration into safe spaces is the principal cause of terror 4 . 

In view of what we believe to be the true nature of gothic 5 , neither of these 
divisions has been followed here. At the basis of this study lie both 
canonical and less well-known or less-published texts. The corpus contains 


1 VARMA Devendra P., The Gothic Flame: Being a History of the Gothic Novel in 
England - Its Origins, Efflorescence, Disintegration, and Residuary Influences, Scarecrow 
Press, 1987 

2 

TYMN Marshall B., Horror Literature: A Core Collection and Reference Guide, R.R. 
Bowker, 1981, p. 67 

3 MOERS Ellen, Literary Women, USA: Oxford University Press, 1977, p. 90 

4 OTTO Peter, Gothic Fiction: Introduction, Adam Matthew Publications Ltd. Pelham 
House, 2009 httpyA\ww'rHiiTviiritfew-piihlUitx)iis.a).iMligtaj guides'gothic ficti;wTntn:xtixtk>n8uspx 

5 Supra., pp. 22 - 23 
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works by equal numbers of female and male authors 1 with a slight 
predominance for women some of whom have produced more than 3 gothic 
novels. This choice is also based on the assumption that if the gothic child is 
a figure of any importance to the development of the gothic plot, it should 
normally be found throughout the period 1764- 1824, not only in one 
fraction of the texts but in most of them and in works by both men and 
women. No substantial difference has been made between the works of male 
and female authors and they have all been considered on the same footing. 
The labels “female” and “male” gothic shall not be used here. Neither shall 
we refer to works by Irish and Scottish authors as “Irish” or “Scottish” 
gothic. The aim of this study is not to find and examine the subdivisions 
and undercurrents of the gothic but to bring unity and coherence into it 
by defining a common characteristic within the genre. 

The gothic parodies, gothic dramas, graveyard poetry and translations from 
the German and French have not been examined in detail. The Northanger 
horrid novels have all been incorporated into the corpus with the exception 
of De Grosse’s Horrid Mysteries (1796) and the free translation of Peter 
Teuthold’s The Necromancer (1794). Undoubtedly, the European 
ramifications of the Gothic are numerous, extend beyond German borders 
and even reach Russia but they are not the object of this study. Our working 
sample is limited to works published on the territory of the British Isles, 
thereby excluding all Continental European and American gothics from the 
core of the study. Similarities, parallels and connections between the works 
we examine and works not included in our sample are, naturally, possible. 


1 It should be remembered that research in the field of authorship is still on-going and that 
some of these authors might have used pennames. It has recently been suggested that such 
might have been the case for Sir Anthony Carlisle who apparently paraded under the false 
name of Mrs Carver. Some sources state that the gothic is a predominantly female genre. 
Here, we wish to remain cautious. This opinion should be regarded with scepticism in the 
absence of a clear and detailed study on the authors of the genre in their totality. Cf. Annex 
1, Figures 7 and 8, pp. 11 - 12 
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Certain chapbooks which are more or less shortened versions of existing 
gothic novels (e.g. Anne Radcliffe’s The Veiled Picture , 1802) have been 
excluded from the corpus to avoid duplication of plots and characters. Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein (1818) has also been excluded from the corpus. As a 
work that stands on the border between the 18 th and 19 th centuries, 
containing the essence of two different worlds, it marks a period of 
transition and seems quite different from a purely gothic novel. As such, it is 
not a part of the works we examine in detail but it shall be referred to 
whenever that is appropriate. The data gathered for this thesis only takes 
into account the specificity of the gothic novels, chapbooks and tales listed 
in the bibliography. Because the gothic novel flourished during the 1790s as 
never before, a larger part of the primary sources dates from the late 1780s 
to the early 1800s. 

Gothic Works: Novels, Romances, Tales, Drama and Poetry 

Horace Walpole, Clara Reeve, Richard Warner and Isabella Kelly are 
among the few authors who define their writings as “gothic”. From their 
titles, we know that The Castle of Otranto (1764), The Old English 
Baron (1778), Netley Abbey (1795) and Durston Castle; or, the Ghost of 
Eleonora (1804) are “gothic stories” and The Baron’s Daughter (1802) is “a 
gothic romance”. Several anonymous works also belong to this category - 
for example, in some editions, The Castles of Montreuil and Barre (1799) is 
termed “a gothic story”. At the same time, writings which today are 
considered as pertaining to the gothic genre have been defined differently by 
their authors. Both Sophia Lee and Martha Harley call their works, The 
Recess (1783 - 1785) and St. Bernard’s Priory (1786) respectively, 
“a tale” 1 . The anonymous Cavern of Death (1794) is a “moral tale”. William 


1 Indeed, the case of The Recess is very intriguing in that the work is obviously a novel 
which is called “a tale” partly to attract the readers’ attention to the voices of the characters 
telling and retelling their stories, orally or in letters. In fact, the choice of a particular title 
can be of a considerable importance. Titles that seem too amusing or comical to be 
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Henry Ireland’s The Abbess (1799), along with two other works by J. Fox 
and William Proby, is called “a romance” while a number of other works 
appear as either “a novel”, “a historical romance”, “a legendary tale” or 
“a tale of olden times” 1 . Elizabeth Bonhote’s Bungay Castle (1797) is in the 
“novels” category but its title also bears a striking resemblance to all the 
gothic “romances” with titles containing the exciting and profitable word 
“castle”. Of course, at the bottom of the seeming chaos that reigns among 
these titles, lies the well-known distinction between the novel and the 
romance, the serious and the entertaining, the noble and worthy of study and 
the one that can be held in contempt, that can also be parodied.” These 
distinctions are absent from this thesis. The bibliography contains all of the 
categories mentioned above and does not distinguish between them on the 
subjective basis of quality. Whenever a certain work of gothic fiction has 
the characteristics of a novel, an ample, unified, plausible and logically 
developing plot with sufficiently individualised and credible, convincing 
characters (e.g. Ch. R. Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer , 1820), it shall be 
called a gothic novel. A distinction shall be made between a gothic novel 
and a gothic romance, containing a succession of spectacular exciting 
events, quests and references to the chivalric past (e.g. Henry Summersett’s 
Martyn of Fenrose; or, the Wizard and the Sword, 1801) but laying less or 
insufficient emphasis on character development. If a gothic narrative has the 
characteristics of a tale (e.g. James Jenkins the Miser, 1822), it shall be 
called a gothic tale. “Tale” shall not be substituted for “novel”, and neither 
shall “romance” be substituted for it. 


considered seriously frequently contain information which is crucial to the understanding 
and analysis of the gothic work. We examine some titles in relation to the child in the 
chapter “First Steps”, pp. 75. 

1 Cf. The chronological bibliography listing the complete titles in Volume 2 

2 Cf. TRACY Ann B. “Introduction”, Patterns of Fear in the Gothic Novel (1790 - 1830), 
Ayer Publishing, 1980 
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As specified in the title of the present thesis, our main focus shall be the 
gothic novel. However, we cannot disregard some gothic chapbooks, 
romances and tales of note. Some of these works shall be mentioned 
occasionally. In addition, it is important to mention the absence of children 
within several gothic parodies - it is a non-negligible detail which shall be 
discussed further in relation to the importance of the child within the gothic 
plot. We shall refer to Joanna Baillie’s, P. B. Shelley’s and M. G. Lewis’s 
gothic dramas specifically in relation to the gothic construction, 
transformation and filling of space and the place of the child within that 
space. However it is not our intention to provide an in-depth analysis of the 
gothic dramatic genre as its specificity entails an in-depth investigation of 
theatres and scenography both from a theoretical and practical point of 
view. As far as gothic poetry is concerned, we shall also refer to 
Robert Blair, George G. Byron and to W. Wordsworth in order to further 
emphasize the particularities of the portraits of gothic children. 

The statistics of Annex 1 are based on 100 works of gothic fiction. 90 works 
have been studied in detail. 80% of them are gothic novels and the rest are 
romances, collections of gothic chapbooks and gothic tales. 74 gothic 
novels, 6 gothic dramas and 350 gothic chapbooks have been examined only 
in part (the titles, introductory and final chapters for some of them while 
others have been scanned for the search-terms defined on page 28 of the 
present study). Our conclusions are based on samples of varying size and 
composition where 46 novels form the smallest and 74 novels and 350 
chapbooks form the largest samples. Hence, it is important to bear in mind 
that the findings presented here concern only the works listed in the 
bibliography. It can by no means be attested that what is true for the works 
we have examined for this study is true for the totality of gothic novels that 
appeared on the market. However, common patterns and similarities may 
occur. It is also crucial to remember that a truly comprehensive picture 
of the issues treated in this thesis can only be drawn after a 
comprehensive, detailed study of the genre in its totality. This involves a 
laborious process and can be a thorny undertaking at times, an undertaking 
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that could certainly occupy more than one thesis and more than one 
researcher for more than three or four years. 

Terminology 

For more clarity, we differentiate between the usage of “character”, “figure” 
and “protagonist”. When we refer to “character”, we bear in mind the traits 
of character of a person, their personality. When we refer to protagonist, we 
use it in the sense of one in opposition to someone or something. Generally, 
we use it to point to the resistance capacity of a character or to their 
participation in a conflict within a given novel. We would also like to 
distinguish between two different meanings of “figure” when using the 
expressions “child figure” or “gothic child figure”. The first, literal meaning 
of it refers to the child similar to a figure on a chess board, a figure that can 
be moved and placed here and there on the chessboard of the gothic novel, 
partly as Charles Lucas put it, “perhaps not unlike the figures which are 
hung out before a puppet-shew [sic], and which are often superior to the 
exhibition within” 1 . The second usage of “figure” refers to the symbolical, 
metaphorical, figurative usage of child, to the word “child” deviating from 
its standard or most common meaning, to the child as a figure of speech. We 
use this second when dealing with the child as a symbol of renewal and 
hope, when analysing the political child and when discussing some social 
and religious implications of authors using children in their novels. We 
insist on this double meaning of figure as it is, we believe, part of what 
defines the gothic child and what determines its function in the gothic novel. 

Throughout our study, we have used “it” when referring to male or female 
children in general, instead of “he” and “she”, for simplicity’s sake. We 
would like to avoid excessive repetition of “he or she” and “he/she” as much 
as we prefer to avoid calling all children “she” out of mere regard for only 


1 LUCAS Charles, “Preface”, The Castle of St. Donats , London: Minerva Press for William 
Lane, 1798, p. 44 
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one of the sexes. The usage of “it” also to marks the absence of gender 
distinctions and we use it whenever the sex of the child is irrelevant to the 
treated subject. Many unborn babies, infants and small children are referred 
to with an “it” in the gothic novel. We believe that the practice should be 
preserved for it influences the reader’s perception of the gothic child and 
also indicates the narrators’ and sometimes the authors’ desire to depict 
childhood universality regardless of the child sex. As we shall see, what 
prevails in the gothic novel is not the sex but the gender marking of a child 
but this is something not easily gained or attributed. 

The terms “gothic” and “Gothic” refer to two distinct historical periods. We 
use “gothic” when referring to the gothic as a genre, to the literary and 
aesthetic gothic movement from the second half of the 18 th and the first half 
of the 19 th century. In some rare occasions we use the capitalised version 
“Gothic” to refer to the Goth tribes and to the legacy of their movements 
throughout Europe from the 3 ld century onwards. 

Subject of the Study: Defining “Child” 

Contemporary Definitions of “Child” 

In order to analyse the child figures of the gothic genre, we need to know 
what we are looking for, that is, we need to know what is meant by “child” 
with precision. However, the exact definition of “child” can be very difficult 
to pin down. “Child” is one of those words that seem familiar at first. And 
when one tries to delimit the category to which they are applied, one 
discovers a whole new galaxy bursting with meanings. Actually, “child” and 
its plural “children” are two of the most common English words. In fact, 
they are among the 500 basic words which are made available in a study 1 
based on the combined results of British, American and Australian English 


1 World English, “The 500 Most Commonly Used Words in the English Language”, 
retrieved online 2009-10-26 at http://www.world-english.org/ . “child/children” rank on the 
256 lh place. 
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surveys of contemporary newspaper, book, TV, radio and real life 
conversation sources. 

According to the Oxford English Dictionary (2009), the common English 
word “child” means 

an unborn or newly born human being; foetus, infant. Originally, always 
used in relation to the mother as the “fruit of the womb’’. The application 
was subsequently extended and the primitive sense was often expressed by 
“babe”, “baby”, “infant”} 

In addition to that, the third and fourth meanings of the word are 
respectively “a young person of either sex below the age of puberty; a boy 
or girl” and “youths approaching or entering upon manhood”. According to 
the same source, the meaning of the word can be extended to adults having, 
or considered to have, the character or manners of a child. In order to further 
clarify these, “child” is defined as correlative to “parent” and “adult”, that 
is, either in analogy or in opposition to its inverse. Interestingly, this last 
definition of the child, as the issue of an adult and the legal product of two 
parents, is the only definition available in the late 18 th and early 19 th century 
editions of Encyclopaedia Britannica 1 2 3 . Furthermore, in the 4 th edition of the 
same encyclopaedia, this definition is followed by an article about the 
child’s obligations to the parent according to the law. It is in precisely the 
same manner that Otto Runge chooses to represent the child in his Portrait 
of the Artist’s Family (1806) in which the elderly generation is placed 
behind the children of his family as if to stress the differences between 
them, then to stress the resemblance between them and to mark the idea of 


1 The Oxford English Dictionary, USA: Oxford University Press, 2009, 2 nd Edition, Version 
4.0, CD-ROM 

2 “Child”, Encyclopaedia Britannica: or, a dictionary of arts and sciences, compiled by a 
society of gentlemen in Scotland fed. by W. Smellie]. Suppl. to the 3rd. ed., by G. Gleig, 
Edinburgh: James Millar, 1810 

3 Available in Annex 3, p. 123 
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continuity. A similar device is used in the pencil drawing from the gothic 
novel The Ranger of the Tomb (1830) 1 2 3 in which two young children are 
shown uncovering the portrait of their ancestor. The Oxford Dictionary on 
Historical Principles attempts to differentiate between the 18 th - 19 th 
century use of “child” and that of “youth” where the first contains an 
underlying connotation referring to the parents, background and heritage of 
the person in question, while the second merely refers to the person being in 
an early stage of life . Thus, if we were to follow these instructions, we 
would never need to wonder about the age of the gothic child at all but 
merely find and analyse the portrait of those characters which are effectively 
called “child”. However, it is important to note the synonymous usage of the 
words “youth”, “child”, “youngster” and even “youngling”. 

Indeed, there are words that cannot be detached from their opposites without 
losing some meaning. The words “child” and “adult” stand on the opposite 
ends of a straight line, very much like the words “self’ and “other”, 
“known” and “unknown”, “familiar” and “unfamiliar”. The differences 
between the adult and the child are also established via a very peculiar 
process of negation - “mature” as opposed to “immature”, “independent” 
and opposed to “dependent”, “informed” as opposed to “uninformed”. In 
that sense, any human being that is not seen or represented as a sufficiently 
mature and independent adult can be considered a child . A number of 
questions arise concerning the general state of being a child as opposed to 
the state of being someone’s child. What happens to the adults who still 
have living parents? Do these adults stop being their parents’ children 
immediately after they become economically and socially independent? 


1 Annex 3, p. 113 

2 A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles Founded Mainly on the Materials 
Collected by the Philological Society (ed. Sir James Murray et al.), Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1928, volumes 3 and 10, entries “child”, “youth” and derivatives. 

3 The Oxford English Dictionary, USA: Oxford University Press, 2009, 2 nd Edition, Version 
4.0, CD-ROM, “Child”, “With Reference to State or Age” pt. 5-10 and “As Correlative to 
Parent” pt. 1 - 10. 
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What happens if young children lose their parents? Do they stop being 
children because they are no longer defined as correlative to their inverse? It 
appears that the definition of “child” remains fuzzy as long as no established 
age limit for the period of childhood is set. In fact, the question about the 
exact age of the child is among the first questions that spring to mind when 
we think of any child figure in any type of fiction. How old is this “child”? 
Are we analysing the figure of the infant, the youngster, the teenager? 

Once we come to the question of a child’s age, it becomes obvious that what 
we are dealing with is no longer who is or who is not a child. Rather, it is a 
question of whom to call a “child” and whom not to call a “child” in order 
to determine what that person can or cannot do. Thus, child development 
and psychology pretend to give us an understanding of what a child can do 
(walk, talk, count) at specific stages of life while state legislation 
endeavours to describe what a child is legally authorised to do (drive a car, 
drink alcohol, vote) at other specific stages of life. And so it seems to be 
with the gothic, where figures of diverse backgrounds with different roles, 
ages and dissimilar character development are all referred to as children. 
Thus, what shall interest us on the first place here is who is called a child in 
the gothic novel and for what reason. 

Psychology, Psychoanalysis and Child Development 

In 1881, the author of Studies of Childhood (1895) and Children’s Ways 
(1897) James Sully discusses the scientific benefits of child study and the 
subsequent good that children could derive from it 1 . From the second part of 
the 19 th century to the present, numerous psychological, psychoanalytical 
and/or psychiatric studies on children and childhood have addressed the 
issue in the attempt to establish precise stages for child development based 
on the age of the child. The assumption behind them is that from birth until 


1 SULLY James, “Babies and Science”, Comhill Magazine, Jan. - June 1881, pp. 539- 
554 
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a certain point in time, the child develops gradually to become an adult. 
Sigmund Freud bases his theory of personality development on 5 distinct 
stages (oral, anal, phallic, latency and genital stage 1 2 3 ) without defining strict 
age limits for childhood. But Sigmund and Anna Freud, Melanie Klein, 
Donald Winnicott and Francoise Dolto, are only some of the many names 
that cannot be ignored when it comes to child development. In fact, there are 
as many theories about the stages of development of children, from their 
birth to their adulthood, as there are theoreticians. Numerous models of 
development have been proposed in the attempt to establish a clear-cut 
norm. This norm is determined by a number of factors - cognitive, physical, 
cultural, educational, sociological, and linguistic. Categories have been 
drawn up and the child’s life has been divided into more or less precise 
periods. For example, according to the Public Health Agency of Canada', 
child is defined along the broad lines of normal biological development. 
Children are infants and toddlers (from birth to 2 years), pre-schoolers (3 to 
5 years), early elementary school children (6 to 8 years), pre-teens (9 to 12 
years) and teenagers (13 to 17 years). These stages correspond to a straight 
line chart presenting an approximate outline of child development and are 
very close to what Erik Erikson believed to be the basic stages of 
psychosocial development. From the middle of the 20 th century onwards, 
Erikson developed his Theory of Psychosocial Development which 
proposes five distinct periods of development - infancy (from birth to 18 
months), early childhood (from 2 to 3 years), pre-school (from 3 to 5 years), 
school age (from 6 to 11 years) and adolescence (from 12 to 18 years). 


1 FREUD, Sigmund, “The Sexual Enlightenment of Children” [translation E. B. M. 
Herford, ed. R. M. Hutchins], The Major Works of Sigmund Freud , Chicago and London: 
William Benton for Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1978, pp. 119 - 122 

2 “A Child’s Age and Stage of Development Make a Difference”, Because Life Goes On, 
Published by authority of the Minister of Health, 2000, accessed 2009-27-10 online at 
http://www.phac-aspc.gc.ca/publicat/mh-sm/divorce/index-eng.php . 

3 Among the most well-known works on the subject are ERIKSON Erik H., Childhood and 
Society, New York: Norton, 1950 and Identity: Youth and Crisis, New York: Norton, 1968 
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Another common division of a child’s life is proposed by Jean Piaget 1 who 
links the stages of a child’s growth to the major brain developments, 
assuming that a child does not reason as an adult does. Thus, a child’s life 
passes through a sensory motor period (0 to 24 months), a preoperational 
period (2 to 7 years), period of concrete operations (7 to 12 years) and 
period of formal operations (12 years upwards). These stages are 
subdivided, representing the gradual linear evolution from childhood to 
adulthood. In the three models, the variations in the ages delimiting each 
category are immediately noticeable. 

However influential Erikson’s and Piaget’s theories might have been they 
also have their opponents. A number of “new child psychology” studies no 
longer accept the theory about clean-cut, pre-programmed developmental 
sequences 2 3 , arguing that the experience of growing up is different for 
everyone, hence the inconsistencies from one age-based development model 
to the next. Examples of note are the views of Nicolas Abraham and Maria 
Torok on the process of “individuation”, meaning that psychic development 
is nonlinear and depends on the individual. Kurt Fischer and Robbie Case 
have also contributed to this new child psychology with their dynamic 
development curves. Other, more recent, studies endeavour to “describe and 
explain from the child’s point of view” the state of being a child and its 
nature, aiming to bridge the gap between adults and children. The trend to 
“positivise” 4 the child so as to consider its nature outside of its relation to 
the adult seems to be a typically 20 th -century phenomenon. On the other 
hand, Virginia L. Blum has tried to show the futility of these attempts. In 


1 PIAGET Jean, La Psychologie de 1’enfant. Presses Universitaires de France, 1966 ; La 
Naissance de 1’intelligence chez 1’enfant, Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 1936 and La 
Construction du reel chez 1’enfant, Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 1937. 

2 HOUDE Olivier, La Psychologie de 1 ’enfant, PUF, 2009 

3 RABIE-AZOORY Vera, Sibling Rivalry: The Truth About the Family Favourite, 
Barricade Books, 1999 also available online at Parenting With Design, Quantum Media 
Inc., accessed 31-10-2009, http://www.sibrivalry.com/parenting.php 

4 QUENTEL Jean-Claude, L ’Enfant, Brussels: De Boeck, 1993, p. 19 
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her Hide and Seek: The Child Between Psychoanalysis and Fiction (1995), 
Blum explains that all perspectives adopted for the study of the child to this 
day are mere “mythmakers”. Citing Jacqueline Rose, who views childhood 
as the result of the adult’s desire to make the child the object of adult speech 
and as “a consequence of adult necessity” 1 2 3 , Blum claims that the 
psychoanalytical study of the child is “a story of the child that talks about 
the adult instead, another discourse that employs the child as a vehicle to 
effect the theory’s own adult ends”". Agreeing with James Kincaid on the 
issue of a child’s “utter differentiation from adulthood” resulting in the 
child’s mystification 4 , Blum declares that any effort to speak for or speak as 
the child is impossible. Thus, not only is it impossible to delineate the true 
nature of the child but it also becomes pointless to set a general norm 
concerning the exact length of the childhood period. This impasse is only 
partially solved by legislation. 

The Legal Definition of “Child” 

Child-oriented national and international laws have been drafted, accepted 
and implemented. These laws establish neat and straightforward rules. The 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child 5 , defines every human 
being below the age of 18 as a “child” unless the legal age of majority is 
attained earlier or later for a particular reason. This legally places 
adolescents within the category and prescribes the age period within which a 


1 ROSE Jacqueline, The Case of Peter Pan; or, the Impossibility of Children 's Fiction, 
London: Macmillan, 1984 

2 BLUM Virginia L., Hide and Seek: The Child Between Psychoanalysis and Fiction, 
Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1995, pp. 6-7 

3 KINCAID James R., Cliild-Loving: The Erotic Child and Victorian Culture, New York: 
Routledge, 1992 

4 Probably reformulating Lacan’s statement that “Tenfant devient pour les adultes le sujet 
de tous les mysteres”, LACAN Jacques, Le symbolique, I’imaginaire et le reel. Introduction 
aux Noms-du-Pere, Jacques-Alain et Judith Miller (ed.). Editions du Seuil, 2005, p. 52 

5 The full text available at http//aeaties.tuiorM : bt£WiewDetais.aspx?sit^TREATY&nldsg no=IV- 
1 l&chaptei^=4&lang=en accessed 26-10-2009. 
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person is considered a child. Furthermore, the text of the Convention 
differentiates between the child and the adult in that “the child, by reason of 
his physical and mental immaturity, needs special safeguards and care, 
including appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth” 1 2 . This 
statement focuses on the child’s state of dependence which becomes the 
fundamental characteristic that distinguishes the child from the adult and 
which confers to the child the right to receive legal and moral protection. 
However, the condition of physical and/or mental immaturity is not 
exclusively limited to children, which to some extent renders the 
Convention’s definition of childhood incomplete. 

European Law statutes that “children” are citizens below the age of 
majority. The said age of civil majority may vary' and is oftentimes 
different from sexual majority, penal majority and matrimonial majority. 
Attaining the age of civil majority means that the child has legally become 
an adult and can tell what is wrong from what is right. Hence, civil majority 
entails the responsibility for taking one’s own decisions and the possibility 
of choosing and expressing one’s political principles. In most countries, this 
happens at the age of 18. However, the recent conference of the European 
Youth Forum on decreasing the age of legal majority to 16 or 17 has shown 
how unstable this age limit can be 3 . In addition, a widespread legal 
mechanism exists, the emancipation of minors, which can legally free a 
child from parental control at an age earlier than that of civil majority. 
Marriage, self-sufficiency, and educational degrees can lead to emancipation 
well before the set age of majority 4 . To illustrate, let us take the example of 


1 Convention on the Rights of the Child, Office of the UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights website, http://www2.ohchr.org/english/law/crc.htm accessed 04-11-2009. 

2 Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union and other community law 
documents http://ec.europa.eu/civiliustice/parental resp/parental resp ec en.htm 

3 Concerning voting rights from the age of 16, http://www.vouthforum.org/en/node/976 . 
accessed 22-12-2009. 

4 VAN BUEREN Geraldine, The International Law on the Rights of the Child, London and 
Boston: Martinus Nijhoff Publishers, 1998 
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an imaginary couple of 16-year-old male twins. One of the twins is still at 
high school and plans to go to college. The other twin has been apprenticed 
and, since his wages are high enough to support a family, he is planning to 
marry within a year. The working twin can be emancipated. Therefore, 
according to the law, the 16-year-old high school goer is still a child while 
his emancipated 16-year-old brother is already an adult. 

British law has a number of acts concerning children among which the 
Children Acts of 1908, of 1948, of 1963, of 1989, more recently the Child 
Support Act of 2001, the Child Benefit Act of 2005, the Adoption and 
Children Act of 2002, and many others. The complexity of these legal 
documents, their origins, analysis and interpretation are beyond the scope of 
this study. It is interesting to note, however, the example of the Children Act 
of 1989 ; which does not contain a legal definition of “child”. It statutes on 
parental responsibility, on the welfare of the child, on financial matters and 
refers to a host of other acts which establish different minimum legal ages 
for different things. The complexity of the law is such that it is also 
interesting to mention the existence of the “At What Age Can I... ?” guide 
to age-based legislation”, aiming to explain and simplify the law for both 
children and parents. This is where the serpent bites its tail, bringing us back 
to the stage theory where a child progresses towards a state of adulthood 
like an old man climbing a steep staircase , one cautious step after the other, 


1 Full text available online at httpyAv\vw.()psi.gov.ul</A£tViK.ts1989/ukpga 1989(1)41 en 1 (UK Office 
of Public Sector Information), accessed 04-11-2009 

CLARIDGE Joanne, At What Age Can I ... ? A Guide to Age-based Legislation , 
The Children’s Legal Centre, 2008, http://www.britishlaw.org.uk/cit fam.html or 
http://www.childrenslegalcentre.com/Resources/CLC/Documents/ accessed 04-11-2009. 

3 The full effect of the oxymoronic simile firmly takes hold when one reads the writings of 
a child experiencing the process of growing up. “I’m tired of growing up,” writes sixteen- 
year-old Sierra, as if she has just come up to the attic from the basement of a “six storey 
house”. Cf. Real Life blog by Sierra, “Growing Old is Manditory [sic]. Growing Up is 
Optional”, 2009-02-18, http//hmiyiTaitTeissiambbgspotconT/IXM]2/giowiiTg-old-is-nTaixlitav-giowiitg-tip- 
is.html accessed 2009-1 l-07 and also McCAUGHREAN Geraldine, Six Storey House, Hodder 
Children’s Books, 2003 
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stopping to rest from time to time, then climbing up again and with every 
step becoming less of the child and more of the adult. 

Broad Conclusions Concerning the Contemporary Definitions of 
“Child” 

In her Through the Northern Gate (1996), Jacqueline Banerjee points out 
that “diversity militates against definition” and that a certain “flexibility in 
the matter of age” should be observed when it comes to children and 
childhood 1 . When someone uses the word “child”, they usually know what 
they refer to and very frequently, their idea of “child” has nothing to do with 
the psychological or legal age-centred definitions of child. What they 
usually refer to is far less precise and frequently far more elusive than any 
legal text could be. What they usually refer to is their own conception of 
what a child should be like. This conception is more often than not based on 
one’s own experience, on one’s own familiarity with the concept, and on the 
most readily available representations of children and childhood at the time 
of enunciation. These might refer to particular behaviour or to a set of 
qualities, negative or positive, that are attributed to the child at the particular 
moment of speaking. In this sense, whenever one speaks of the child, one 
refers to the contemporary definition and image of the child. In his The 
Making of the Modern Family (1976), Edward Shorter stresses that the 
contemporary conception of the child and the attitude adults adopt towards 
children today have changed tremendously over time. This fact can be easily 
confirmed merely by looking back at the recent history of debates over the 
norm for child development and the length and nature of childhood. What 
these debates reveal is that, in reality, the strong contemporary interest in 
children and childhood does not automatically signify a better understanding 
of what a child is. On the other hand, if there is one thing that we can try to 


1 BANERJEE Jacqueline, Through the Northern Gate, New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 
1996, pp. xxiv - xxv 
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understand, it is what a child was considered to be (and how that child was 
represented) or as McCarthy, Pitton, Kim and Monje put it “we need to 
study the past to better understand the present” 1 . 

It appears that “child” has always been a very complex word, frequently 
defined as a function of adult conceptions and expectations. According to 
Philippe Aries, 

the variations [in meaning] from one century to another bear witness to 
the naive interpretation which public opinion has given , in each and every 
period , of its demographic structure 2 . 

In fact, through the years, “child” has been applied to both young and old, to 
boys and girls, to women and men alike, and for different purposes, to 
signify, denote, suggest or imply different things. Not only is the word 
“child” understood differently in different societies but it is also understood 
differently throughout the centuries. Thus, H. Cunningham points out, the 
word “child” is used in different senses and among these, to indicate that 
“something beyond childhood” is never possible for “we are always a child 
of our parents” 3 . Indeed, the child has been called a “social construction” 4 
and therefore, its meaning varies. It is linked to a number of other variables 
such as the time, age, class, social position, religion, gender and ethnicity of 
the persons who refer to it. Thus, when we decide whom to call a “child”, 
we bear in mind an immense array of characteristics - the state of 
dependency (affective and financial) of the person in question, their 


1 McCARTHY Cameron, PITTON Viviana, KIM Soochul and MONJE David, “Movement 
and Stasis in the Neoliberal Reorientation of Schooling”, The Routledge International 
Handbook of Critical Education (APPLE Michael W., AU Wayne, GANDIN Luis 
Armando, ed.). New York: Routledge, 2009, p. 42 

2 ARIES Philippe, Centuries of Childhood. A Social History of Family Life, Jonathan Cape 
Ltd., 1962, p. 32 

3 CUNNINGHAM Hugh, The Invention of Childhood, London: BBC Books, 2006, pp. 13 — 
14 

4 HEYWOOD Colin, A History of Childhood, Blackwell Publishing Ltd., 2001, p. 4 
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stability of perception and understanding as well as their affective 
maturity, we need to know whether they are in a position of 
vulnerability or helplessness, whether they are still under legal 
guardianship and subjected to an older person’s decisions and will. And 
we also take into account innocence, translated as a function of their 
potential for development, expressed in a relative lack of knowledge 
and/or emotional and intellectual pliability. And if we happen to be 
parents, the difficulty of deciding for or against “child” or “not child” is 
ever greater for parents tend to see the child in their adult children. A 
parent’s outlook thus confers to the child an element of the concrete 
universal. It is in that very complexity that a number of studies on children 
and childhood originated. 

Critical Backgrounds and Theoretical Fields 
Children’s Studies and Interdisciplinarity 

The field now called “Children’s Studies” is regarded as a relatively recent 
phenomenon. But in reality, only the appellation is recent. According to 
D. Ottavi, the movement’s roots can be traced back to the end of the 19 th 
century (ca. 1870) when the child became an object for scientific study 1 . 
However, we have numerous earlier examples of studies that include 
extensive information about children in history, society and about child 
development. One such work is the Juvenile Biography; Some Account of 
the Childhood of Persons who were Eminent in Maturer Years for Piety, 
Genius, and Learning (1824). What this work shares with our contemporary 
efforts in the domain of Children’s Studies is the attempt to stress the 
importance of childhood, of education and child development in the life of 
the adult. This book even uses examples of childhood speech and typical 
child expressions in the form of conversations with an adult, something that 


1 OTTAVI Dominique, De Darwin a Piaget, Paris: CNRS Editions, 2001, pp. 7-8 
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we intermittently notice in gothic fiction. A later, and a very different, 
example is John MacElheran’s The Condition of Women and Children 
among the Celtic, Gothic, and Other Nations (1858). The work pretends to 
give the reader a historico-ethnological view of motherhood and its opening 
pages stress the notions of love and care but what the work also reveals is 
the 19 th century outlook on the child. It is characteristic for the age and can 
be described in one word - inquisitiveness - for it combines curiosity with 
the desire to discover the hidden mechanism of things and to experiment. 
These books asked openly the first questions about children and childhood 
but the Children’s Studies domain has gained in diversity since then. 

Today, Children’s Studies draw on diverse areas of research and cross the 
boundaries of traditional academic disciplines ranging from the Humanities 
to the Social Sciences. Education, psychology, history, theology, ethnology, 
anthropology and literature are some of the disciplines concerned. The 
analysis of the concepts “child” and “childhood” has numerous 
ramifications. A vast array of books in the psychohistory, sociology, 
statistics, politics, literary and publishing history domains examine both 
notions, their origins, their nature and development throughout history. 
Examples as diverse as Lisa Zunshine’s Bastards and Foundlings: 
Illegitimacy in Eighteenth-Century England (2005), Marcia J. Bunge’s The 
Child in Christian Thought (2001) and Peter Coveney’s The Image of 
Childhood (1957) show how wide the scope of Children’s Studies can be. 
Many of these studies adopt a non-prescriptive, non-normative approach to 
reflect on the conceptions and representations of the child throughout 
history and on “the experience of being a child” 1 . 

The historiography of childhood starts to develop during the 20 th century 
with the work of R. Bayne-Powell, O. J. Dunlop, R. D. Denman and R. H. 


1 CUNNINGHAM Hugh, Children and Childhood in Western Society Since 1500, Pearson 
Longman, 2005, p. 2 
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Tawney. Among the more influential representatives is Philippe Aries who 
publishes his L ’Enfant et la vie familiale sous I’Ancien Regime 1 in 1960. 
Aries launches a lasting debate on the history of children and childhood 
with the assertion that “there was no place for childhood in the medieval 
world”' and that “the discovery of childhood” did not occur until the early 
modern period. His opinion is supported by a number of researchers during 
the period 1970 - 1980, among whom Shillamith Firestone, Martin Hoyles 
and Ivan Illich. One of Aries’s central ideas is that “we must never forget to 
what extent this representation of childhood remains relative” 1 2 3 4 and that the 
concept cannot be studied in isolation from society. Another milestone 
within the field is Lloyd de Mause’s The History of Childhood (1974) which 
comes in disagreement with Aries. Lloyd de Mause considers the parent- 
child relationship as the paramount driving force of historical change, a 
force that has always been there and that always shall be. 

Whether from a psycho-historical or a socio-historical point of view, Linda 
A. Pollock’s Forgotten Children: Parent-Child Relations from 1500 to 1900 
(1983), Colin Heywood’s A History of Childhood (2001) and Peter N. 
Stearns’s Childhood in World History (2006) are only three of the abundant 
references that deal with the history of the child, aiming to clarify the 
theories on the evolution of childhood and redress the numerous “errors, 
distortions and misinterpretations” 5 concerning the history of childhood. To 
these three, we can add the studies dealing with a specific historical period 
and concerned with age and identity. Anja Muller’s Fashioning Childhood 
in the Eighteenth Century (2006) and Framing Childhood in Eighteenth- 


1 Published in English under the title Centuries of Childhood. A Social History of Family 
Life in 1962. 

2 ARIES Philippe, Centuries of Childhood, op. cit., p. 33 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 32 

5 POLLOCK Linda A., Forgotten Children: Parent-Child Relationships from 1500 to 1900, 
Cambridge University Press, 1996, p. viii 
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Century English Periodicals and Prints, 1689 - 1789 (2009), which explore 
a vast number of topics concerning children in Europe and which re¬ 
evaluate the 18 th century vision and conception of childhood on a larger 
scale, are a case in point. Child-rearing, child-labour, fashion, leisure, 
representations of the child in painting, homelessness and abandonment, 
poverty, relationships and the stages of a child’s life are only a few the 
numerous topics developed within the cited works. Fashioning Childhood is 
followed by Mary Hilton’s study Women and the Shaping of the Nation ’s 
Young (2007). Also published as a part of the Ashgate Studies in Childhood 
series, its principal focus is the education of the child and political/public 
doctrines in Britain from 1750 to 1850. 

Hugh Cunningham’s studies on childhood also are among the more recent 
scholarly publications in the field. His Children and Childhood in Western 
Society Since 1500 (2005) is partly an investigation in the history of ideas, 
assessing how the experience of being a child changes over the centuries. In 
The Invention of Childhood (2006), Cunningham explores the different 
conceptions of childhood, of its beginning, of its end and of growing up, and 
investigates the chronology of British childhoods since the Middle Ages. 
Another important contribution to the history of childhood is Anthony 
Fletcher’s Growing Up in England. The Experience of Childhood 1600 - 
1914 (2008) which draws on a great variety of primary source materials to 
examine the ideologies of childhood, gender, parenting and the upbringing 
of children. 

The study of the child has also spread to literary criticism and theory in the 
attempt to bridge the gap between Children’s and Literary Studies. Some 
studies concern children’s literature and children as readers (e.g. Maria 
Tatar’s Off With Their Heads, 1992 and Andrea Immel, Alec Ellis’s 
Children’s Literature: A Reader’s History from Aesop to Harry Potter, 2008 
and Michael Witmore’s Childhood and Children ’s Books in Early Modern 
Europe from 1550 to 1800, 2006) while others examine the interest of the 
author in child characters and their depiction in his work (e.g. Morriss 
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Henry Partee’s Childhood in Shakespeare’s Plays). However, such studies 
are comparatively recent, some dating back to the middle of the 20 th 
century 1 , and remain less numerous within the general bulk of socio- and 
psycho-historical investigations. Most of these rare examples associate 
psychology, psychoanalysis and literary criticism with the study of the 
child. Examples of note are Esther Rashkin’s Family Secrets and the 
Psychoanalysis of Narrative (1992) and Virginia L. Blum’s The Child 
between Psychoanalysis and Fiction (1995). There are two recent studies 
associating the study of childhood and/or the child with literary history and 
the novel. One of them is Ala Alryyes’s Original Subjects: The Child, the 
Novel, and the Nation (2001) which also uncovers the political dimension of 
novels with child-heroes. The second one is Jacqueline Banerjee’s Through 
the Northern Gate (1996). Childhood and Growing Up in British Fiction 
from 1719 tol901 (1996) traces the presence of children throughout British 
fiction and shows that the child becomes a focus of English literature well 
before the romantic period. In France, Guillemette Tison’s Une Mosaique 
d’enfants (1998) is an interesting example of what transversal studies have 
to offer and examines the figures and the representation of children and 
adolescents in the French novel from 1876 to 1890. A good companion 
piece to Tison’s study is the more recent De Darwin a Piaget (2001) by 
Dominique Ottavi which concentrates on the historiography of child 
psychology. 

To date, it seems that only very few authors situate their work between the 
Gothic Studies and the Children’s Studies domains. Examples of note are 
Margot Gayle Backus’s The Gothic Family Romance (1999) and the 
collective edition The Gothic in Children’s Literature: Haunting the 
Borders (2007). M. G. Backus examines Anglo-Irish gothic works from the 
18 th through the 20 th centuries and intends to show that the devastating 


1 E.g. ELLIS Alec, A History of Children’s Reading and Literature , Pergamon Press Ltd., 
1963 
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impact on childhood of imperialist political regimes and religious doctrines 
with a legacy of violence can be retrieved within the gothic genre. The 
Gothic in Children’s Literature , on the other hand, attempts to show that 
gothic elements have been an integral part of the literature for children for a 
very long time. Apart from these two, it is also important to mention 
Stephen Bruhm’s investigations, which appear online under the title The 
Gothic Child 1 and which attempt to establish links between the centuries 
(from M. G. Lewis and William Godwin to Stephen King and Anne Rice), 
to explain how child figures can “add a particular touch” to the effect of 
horror, and to delineate the portrait of the gothic child as the 20 th -century 
gothic phenomenon. 

Appurtenance of the Present Study and the Usage of “Child” 

The research presented in this thesis belongs to Gothic Studies in that it is 
entirely based on primary sources from the gothic genre. However, it also 
belongs to the field of Children’s Studies in that it examines conceptions of 
the child and attempts to describe and analyse the representations of child 
figures within the gothic genre. Hence, we shall be dealing simultaneously 
with two different problems. The first concerns the definition of the gothic 
child as a fundamental figure of the gothic plot and the second - with the 
development and specificity of child representation within the gothic genre. 

We presume that for our study, the notion “child” has to be cleared of its 
present-day meanings. Two reasons lie behind this assumption. Firstly, it is 
a necessary step that needs to be taken in order to avoid confusion and 
amalgamation by taking into account the changing face of childhood 
today and by transposing it into a period which may have had a 
different conception of childhood. It is our aim to rediscover this 
conception as reflected in the gothic writings of the period. Therefore, our 


1 The text is available online at http://facultv.msvu.ca/sbmhm/gothchild.htm . accessed 02- 
02-2010 
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second postulation is merely that the signifier “child” represents a hollow 
shell which has been emptied of all connotations, denotations, nuances and 
undertones associated with the word and the history of its usage from the 
late 19 th and the 20 th centuries to the present moment. This empty shell shall 
be gradually filled with the meaning derived from the selected primary texts 
of the period 1764 - 1824. 

To complete the picture, we will add to our analysis some concepts 
pertaining to the semantic field of “child”, including words used as 
synonyms and meronyms within the gothic novels in our bibliography. The 
singulars and plurals of “infant”, “babe” and “baby”, “boy” and “girl”, 
“daughter” and “son”, “youth” and in some cases “great youth” and “very 
young” when they refer to childhood or to the experience and state of being 
someone’s child have all been included in this study along with 
“childhood”, “infancy”, “childish”, “boyish”, “like a child” and “childlike”. 
In relation to this word cluster, we will investigate several issues: 

• How are the words used in the primary sources, in reference to 
whom and to what? What do they mean in these texts? Are they used 
to designate people or qualities, or both and in what contexts? 

• By whom are these words used? Do children call themselves 
“children” or is this appellation used by adults only? 

• What are the qualities and characteristics attributed to a “child”? 
How is a child different from the other figures in the gothic 
narrative? 

• What is the function of that child within the gothic narrative? 

We will also examine the depiction and portrayal of children with regard to 
their mimetic, diegetic and symbolic representation before attempting to 
define the precise characteristics and role of the child figure within the 
gothic novel. 

We will refer to both children and childhood because the two, even though 
distinct from each other, remain linked. The person of the child, as a figure 
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of the gothic plot, is both the subject and object of our study. Yet, the state 
and nature of being a child, the period of their duration seen as a separate 
stage of life and the adults’ conception of that stage, of what a child is and 
should be at a particular moment in time, are parts of the larger concept of 
childhood. We shall follow the reasoning of Colin Heywood and make a 
distinction between the concept and the conception of childhood. The 
former can be summarised as the universal notion that children are 
distinctive and different from adults, while the latter refers to the various 
ways of distinguishing between a child and an adult. 1 2 While all societies and 
cultures throughout the centuries have invariably distinguished between 
children and adults at certain moments, they have differed in their 
conceptions of childhood (that is, in the ideas about how long childhood 
lasts and what differentiates the child from the adult) and in the importance 
they attach to that period." We base our research on both the conception and 
concept of childhood, assuming that there is something particular about the 
gothic child, while simultaneously trying to pinpoint what differentiates it 
from other children and other gothic figures. 

Before embarking on our quest for the gothic child, we will examine the 
historical, philosophical, literary and artistic backgrounds related to children 
and childhood. Many of the ideas treated in the following chapter, and the 
works from which they originate, find their way into the gothic and 
influence the representations of the child within the genre. 


1 HEYWOOD Colin, '‘Changing Conceptions of Childhood”, A History of Childhood, op. 
cit., p. 10 

2 “Ideas about childhood in the past exist in plenitude; it is not so easy to find out about the 
lives of children.", CUNNINGHAM Hugh, Children and Childhood, op. cit., p. 2 


Backgrounds 


Because we are dealing with the past, it is important to bear in mind some of 
the characteristics and usages of the concept “child” and some of the 
conceptions related to children and childhood before and during the period 
1764 - 1824. Once again, it should be remembered that “child” can be very 
difficult to pin down to a fixed signified. The same remains valid in cases 
where other words for “child” are used. For example, we need to remember 
that “child” can be used to indicate dependence, that “boy” could be used to 
mark a position of inferiority or to indicate servility, and that “babe” can 
sometimes be used for older children as an endearment. Richard Lyman and 
Hugh Cunningham refer to this ambiguous language and note that “the term 
‘child’ seems to refer to anyone, depending on context and literary 
convention, from infancy to old age.” 1 Hence, it is important to know where 
a concept comes from, that is, from what type of text (medical, legal, 
didactic, religious) it originates. 

In this chapter, we will examine some historical, philosophical, literary and 
artistic backgrounds in the attempt to relate the gothic to a broader spectrum 
of texts. We will endeavour to point out the general directions and 
tendencies of the gothic text and determine how it relates to the trends of the 
times, especially when it concerns the figure of the child. In addition, we 
dress an outline of the key ideas that are to help us appreciate to its full 
extent the importance and progression of the child’s role within the gothic 
text. 


1 LYMAN R. B., “Barbarism and religion”, History of Childhood (ed. de Mause), p. 77 and 
CUNNINGHAM Hugh, Children and Childhood , op. cit., p. 21 
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Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds 

The common adage “That which has been is what will be, that which is 
done is what will be done, and there is nothing new under the sun” 1 * * seems 
valid more than ever when it comes to childhood in literature and 
philosophy. Contrary to what Philippe Aries appears to assert with his 
notorious “in medieval society the idea of childhood did not exist” , 
questionings about the definition of “child” can be found in very early 
sources. When it comes to the question of age, the multiplicity of 
conceptions in the past mirrors present-day variety. According to the 
Hippocratic convention childhood is divided into three stages - infantia is 
the period from birth to age 7; pueritia continues to age 12 for girls and to 
age 14 for boys; adolescentia is a longer period which lasts to the age of 21 
for both sexes. According to Dante’s four-age system, the period of 
adolescenzia is prolonged to the age of 25 while Avicenna’s Canon 
subdivides the first stage of life into several parts from birth to age 30. 
Some of these categories mirror today’s theories of development but others 
are wholly contradictory with the contemporary conception of childhood. 
C. Heywood notes the “confusing instability” of the concept “child” and the 
“’unstructured and unspecified’ character” of age classification in the past 
as well as the present, providing examples where a 15-year-old and a 3- 
year-old are both called “infans” 4 . Many of these schemes can be viewed as 
reiterations or variations of the Ages of Man according to Classical thinking 
and, as we shall see further, gothic authors like William Henry Ireland and 
Stephen Cullen do not hesitate to use that idea and propose their own 
schemes and patterns for classifying children according to their maturity. 


1 Ecclesiastes 1:9 (9), The New King James Version of the Holy Bible, retrievable online at 
www.biblegateway.com . last accessed 28-05-2010. 

" ARIES Philippe, Centuries of Childhood, op. cit., p. 124 

WORTLEY John, “Four-Age Systems of Human Development”, Journal of Aging and 
Identity, Vol. 3, No. 4, December 1998, pp. 213 - 230 

4 HEYWOOD Colin, A History of Childhood, op. cit., p. 15 
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Moreover, W. H. Ireland’s gothic novels are built upon the Shakespearean 
seven ages of man, likening the development of mankind to child 
development. 

The more or less strict division into age categories is complemented by the 
large variety of different but co-existing conceptions of the child’s nature 1 2 . 
They range from very positive to extremely negative depictions. This 
bipolarity in child representation is very important to the gothic plot. 
We shall explain the reason for this in the following chapters but for now, 
we shall briefly pass in review some of the conflicting outlooks concerning 
the child. 

On the positive side, the Aristotelian concept of the child sees it as having a 
certain potential'. But this potential has waited for a long time in order to be 
fully revealed. It is the Romantic child who has truly incarnated the Roman 
puer senex as a wise, mystical, spiritual and pure, idealised vision of the 
human being, touched by the hand of God. In contrast with this image, 
children throughout history are also viewed as sinful creatures and 
“imperfect adults”, deficient or wholly dependent on and subordinate to 
adults 3 , as individuals lacking “self-control and self-discipline” 4 . They are 
the “poor sighing animals” 5 whose state, as seen by Pierre de Berulle, is the 
“most vile and abject state of human nature, after that of death” 6 . M. Golden 


1 GEORGIEVA Margarita, “Childhood”, The Encyclopedia of Themes in Literature (ed. 
Jennifer McClinton-Temple), Facts on File, 2010 

2 

BURROW J.A., The Ages of Man: A Study in Medieval Writing and Thought, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1986, pp 5 - 8 

3 SCHULZ James A., The Knowledge of Childhood in the German Middle Ages, 1100 - 
1350, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995 

4 FLETCHER Anthony, “Childhood”, Growing up in England: The Experience of 
Childhood 1600 - 1914, New Heaven and London: Yale University Press, 2008, p. 3 

5 QVORTRUP Jens, “Childhood Matters: An Introduction”, Childhood Matters: Social 
Theory, Practice and Politics, Avebury: Aldershot, 1994, pp. 3-5 

6 DE BERULLE Pierre, Opuscules de piete 69, Lyons, 1666 cited by GUILLAUMIN 
Emile, The Life of a Simple Man, transl. Margaret Crosland, University Press of New 
England, 1983, p. 3 and HEYWOOD Colin, A History of Childhood, op. cit., p. 9 
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points out that for a very long time, and since classical Athens, “child” was 
a direct reference to “boy” and children were conferred a series of 
“intellectual shortcomings”, were dismissed as “ignorant”, “thoughtless”, 
“physically weak” and “mindless” 1 2 3 . This, the Ancient Greek attitude 
towards children, has survived to appear in the gothic writings of Cullen and 
Ireland among others. In addition, it is frequently complemented (with its 
negative implications slightly attenuated) by the influence of Humanism and 
of what Erasmus defines as the “shapeless lump [of] material that is still 
pliable, capable of assuming any form”", that is, the child. In these 
worldviews, the words “female” and “child” are incompatible for childhood 
is bestowed to the male exclusively. Conversely, in a different worldview, 
the inferiority of the female in every respect confers only to her the 
enumerated negative characteristics of “child” even outside childhood and 
that from early Roman law to 18 th and 19 th century British marital and 
property law. In fact, this woman-child becomes a figure of weight for 
Radcliffe and Wilkinson as much as she is central to the works of Maturin 
and Lewis. The negative representation of the physical and intellectual 
qualities of the child is complemented by philosophical and pseudo¬ 
scientific essays concerning the economic and social implications of 
childhood dependency. Indeed, the debate taking place between Godwin and 
Malthus during the period 1790 - 1820 easily found its way into the gothic. 
The Malthusian nightmarish vision of ever increasing population is wholly 
centred on the child. Malthus presents his readers with ever larger quantities 
of “innocent children in misery and want” whose “rosy flush of health gives 


1 GOLDEN M., Children and Childhood in Classical Athens, lohn Hopkins University 
Press, 1993, pp. 1-6 

2 ERASMUS Desiderius, “A declamation on the subject of early liberal education for 
children”, Collected Works, University of Toronto Press, 1985, Vol. 26, pp. 297 - 307 

3 KORD Susanne, “Women as Children, Women as Child Killers”, Eighteenth-Century 
Studies , Johns Hopkins University Press, Vol. 26, No. 3 (Spring, 1993), pp. 449-466 
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place to the pallid cheek and hollow eye of misery” 1 2 3 . In fact, his opinion 
that “the sons and daughters of the peasants will not be found such rosy 
cherubs in real life as they are described to be in romances”' exercise their 
influence over the gothic novels of Godwin, Maturin and Wilkinson. 

Still in negative terms on the religious side, in his A Token For 
Children (1671), James Janeway insists that both male and female children 

A 

“[...] are not too little to die, not too little to go to Hell.” In fact, children of 
the two sexes are “by Nature Children of Wrath”. Therefore, he insists that 
parents should “[...] take some time daily to speak a little to [their] children 
one by one about their miserable condition by nature.” 4 Both Puritanism and 
Catholicism have entertained a low opinion of children, linking their 
behaviour and nature to their feeble state and to the guilt of original sin. The 
Anglican New Catechism (c. 1560) by Thomas Becon, a volume which 
remained quite popular well into the 19 th century, assumes that “mere 
barbarousness occupieth the hearts of all youth” 5 . Children are depicted as 
indulging in “rudeness [and] grossness” to the point of becoming “savage 
people, and unprofitable members of the Christian commonweal [sic].” 6 In a 
series of dialogues between a father and son, Becon assumes that the “vain, 
foolish, and wanton” nature of children is nursed into them from infancy 
when the “unnatural milk” of their nurses corrupts the baby’s nature. To 
Becon, these children “prove churlish and wicked, and utterly estranged” 
and one of the few means to correct them is to teach them to repeat 


1 MALTHUS Thomas, An Essay on The Principle of Population as it Affects the Future 
Improvement of Society, London: J. Johnson in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 1798, pp. 60 - 63 

2 Ibid., p. 23 

3 JANEWAY James, A Token for Children: Being an Exact Account of the Conversion, 
Holy and Exemplary Lives and Joyful Deaths, of Several Young Children, Boston: Z. 
Fowle, 1771, new ed. with additions, p. 4 

4 Ibid. 

5 BECON Thomas, “The Office and Duty of Fathers and Mothers Toward Their Children”, 
New Catechism with other pieces written by him in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
Harvard University Press, 1844, pp. 346 - 359 

6 Ibid. p. 348 
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“sentences that may kindle in them a love towards virtue” and namely, 
sentences which begin with “Learn to die, etc.” 1 2 3 Thus, parental duties 
concern primarily children’s spiritual good in order to prevent an “infect[ion 
of] the mind with lewdness” . The purpose of such education is the creation 
of a perfectly comfortable child with a “modest and cheerful countenance, 
mixed with gravity” . As a result of such outlooks on childhood, the 
developing educational system and the freshly emerging grammar schools 
set it apart from later stages of life 4 with the intention of showing male 
children the way to righteousness. Girls, on the other hand, face indifference 
and neglect until the second half of the 18 th century and when that attitude 
begins to dissipate their education is ornamental, confined to languages, 
music and drawing for the higher classes and sermon-oriented, basic 
religious education for the rest 5 . Education and schooling are repeatedly 
incorporated into the gothic as aids to characterisation of both parents and 
children. Interestingly enough, this separation into male and female 
education is only partially entertained within the gothic and we shall see 
how this is done in further chapters. 

While some clerical figures have looked with distaste on children’s 
licentiousness others have interpreted their inexperience as a sign of 
wisdom. Along with the cult for the infant Jesus, many positive and 
powerful religious images of childhood exist. They are mostly linked to 
pious imagery, to saints and Biblical episodes among which the Massacre of 
the Innocents. The latter has actually found its way into gothic fiction on 
numerous occasions when authors stage the killing of heirs or the 


1 BECON Thomas, New Catechism, op. cit., p. 350 

2 Ibid., p. 349 

3 Ibid., p. 350 

4 BURROW J.A., The Ages of Man, op. cit., pp. 20, 92 - 93 and HEYWOOD Colin, A 
History of Childhood, op. cit., p. 22 

5 SEJOURNE Philippe, Aspects generaux du roman feminin en Angleterre de 1740 a 1800, 
Universite de Paris (thesis), 1965, pp. 19-51 
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extermination of a blood line perceived as threatening. As a result or rather, 
as a means to counteract the negative tendency of the child’s nature, the 
need to educate becomes a point of consensus for many. Muriel Jaeger notes 
that “for good or ill”, during the second half of the 18 th century, the adults 
concentrated their attention on the upbringing of children 1 2 . During the 
period that is of interest to our study, the balance between the family and the 
Church, the secular and the religious world, gradually becomes subject to 
shifts. The rigid binomial dependency education-religion, where the 
religious institution is the primary educator, starts to dissolve. The bond 
between religion and education weakens in favour of the family unit, where 
the parental' authority seizes the primary educational role. Hugh 
Cunningham notes a progressive secularisation of the representations of a 
mother’s love for her children and a father’s authority over his heirs during 
the 18 th century. 3 Throughout the centuries that concern us, child-rearing 
conceptions fluctuate from the conservative to the innovative. According to 
Muriel Jaeger, “[...] the fierce and never-ending battle of the curriculum” 4 
begins at this particular time. Indeed, while Sarah Trimmer (An Easy 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, and Reading the Holy Scriptures, 
adapted to the capacities of children, 1780) believes in the doctrine of 
original sin and applies censorship on children’s books, educational 
reformers like Anna Lacticia Barbauld ( Lessons for Children, 1778-9), 
Richard Lovell and Maria Edgeworth (The Parent’s Assistant, 1800) focus 
on modernization and improvement. Bonhote’s The Parental Monitor 
(1788), extolling the virtues of the countryside, the home and the household, 
is an example of what mainstream conduct books professed to be the most 


1 JAEGER Muriel, “The Model Child”, Before Victoria, London: Chatto and Windus, 1956, 
p. 105 

2 GEORGIEVA Margarita, “Parenthood”, The Encyclopedia of Themes in Literature (ed. 
Jennifer McClinton-Temple), Facts on File, 2010 

3 CUNNINGHAM Hugh, Children and Childhood, op. cit., p. 58 

4 Ibid., p. 113 
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beneficent childhood environment. While William Godwin believes in 
alternative, free education with minimal state control, the Edgeworths’ 
Practical Education (1798) attempts to transform and redress the 
educational disaster the family became witness of precisely on account of 
uncontrolled experimentation 1 2 3 . Interestingly, this idea of experimentation on 
the child is retrievable in gothic depicting the education of the hero and 
villain. In the same year, Charlotte Smith's The Young Philosopher (1798) 
investigates “matriarchal interference in the mother-child relationship” and 
proposes “a counter-model of romantic education” . We cannot fail to 
notice, among the enumerated education theoreticians, the names of authors 
of gothic novels. 

The conflicting ideas about children and childhood traverse the 18 th century 
and are carried well into the 19 th century causing change and promoting 
reform. As a result, authors of gothic become concerned both with the 
untainted innocence and the potential corruptibility of the child. 
Subsequently, we shall observe that the child in the gothic novel is 
considerably affected by the resultant series of double-binds. 
Educational topics and theories are not only freely discussed and developed 
by Bonhote, Edgeworth, Godwin, Lathom, and Wilkinson in their conduct 
books and manuals on raising children according to the acceptable norms 
for virtuous social behaviour but they are also mirrored in their gothic 
novels. In addition, many authors of gothic place efforts in disguising their 
novels as moral tales and attempt to persuade both critics and readers that 


1 One of Maria Edgeworth’s brothers received his entire education strictly along the lines of 
Rousseau’s Emile (1762) which entirely rules out books for children under the age of 10. 
Maria Edgeworth seems to realise that the method has nothing natural in it and bases her 
writings on the moral tale for children, insisting that a child should learn to read as early as 
possible. 

2 FULK Mark, “Mismanaging Mothers: Matriarchy and Romantic Education in Charlotte 
Smith’s The Young Philosopher ”, Women's Writing 16.1 (2009). 19 May. 2010, 
http://www.informaworld.com/10.1080/096990809Q2768299 

3 For statistics Annex 1, Female and male authors of gothic also writing on education, 
didactic and conduct books, books for children, p. 38 
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their work is morally instructive. As we shall see, gothic fiction follows the 
reality of its day even when it comes to educational experiments 1 2 like that of 
Thomas Day, author of Sandford and Merton (1783 - 89) and friend of the 
Edgeworths, and of Benjamin Heath Malkin, author of A Father's Memoirs 
of his Child (1806). Looking for the perfect spouse, Mr Day adopted two 
orphan girls, hoping to rear a wife for himself while purportedly performing 
experiments on them. Day’s methods proved unsuccessful and both women 
finished in a poorhouse. Desiring a perfectly enlightened child, Mr Malkin 
insisted on creating an intensive education schedule for his son Thomas 
(1795 - 1802). Apparently, the boy knew how to read by the tender age of 
18 months and started writing letters and diaries, claiming for example that 
“George I placed himself on the throne when he was about ten years of age, 
and a very proper time, too.”' After the boy’s untimely death, his father 
insisted on a post-mortem of poor Thomas, including a dissection of the 
child's head, to prove that it was not his rigorous and demanding educational 
practices that killed his son. Similar extreme examples of experimentation 
on the education and the living conditions of the child can be traced in the 
gothic novel from Sophia Lee in the 1780s to Lrancis Lathom in the 1800s 
and Sarah Wilkinson during the 1820s. In addition, the dilemma of 
confronting children with the harsh reality and the whole bitter truth, of 
turning them into miniature unimaginative adults, or of leaving them to their 
own daydreaming becomes apparent in gothic novels, especially when 
confronting examples from Bonhote, Lewis, Dacre and Godwin. 

To turn to the positive side, the impact of the Trench Revolution creates a 
niche for the political child, seen as the maker of nations. The gothic novels 
influenced by the Revolution become outlets for anxieties and transform the 


1 Further, we discuss gothic experimentation on/with children, pp. 176, 215, 383 Cf. infra 
“Transitions” fromp. 213 for first examples of experimentation with the child figure in the 
gothic novel. 

2 Cf. JAEGER Muriel, “The Model Child”, Before Victoria, London: Chatto and Windus, 
1956, p. 115 
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figure of the child into a solution to political crises, representing it as the 
factor of change. The child is the symbol for a new and better future, the 
angst-eliminating factor par excellence in that it is a combination of 
responsibility, of duty to mankind and to God and a positive leap of faith. 
This is particularly revelatory in Mrs Carver’s The Horrors of Oakenclale 
Abbey (1797) which stages the eventful life of an India-born, French- 
educated child witnessing the horrors of the Revolution but destined to bring 
unity in a disunited British family and restore her uncle’s faith. The 
influence of Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) can be 
traced from Mrs Carver to Ch. R. Maturin. The hubristic downfall of the 
aristocratic or wealthy gothic family and its repercussions on its children are 
summarised in Burke’s observation of 

[...] infant children (who once would have been the pride and hope of a 
great and generous people) [...] forced to abandon the sanctuary of the 
most splendid palace in the world, which they left swimming in blood, 
polluted by massacre and strewed with scattered limbs and mutilated 
carcasses. 1 2 

In addition, the concern with usurpation (which does go back to the 
Shakespearean roots of gothic) moves the child out of the domestic sphere 
to place it into the political world in its legitimate role of leader and heir to 
the father figure, the king and the nation. The implications on the gothic of 
the illness of George III, supposedly suffering from “insanity” and “acute 
mania”“ also generate narratives of instability and uncertainty. Thus, a 
number of gothic novels from the period 1764 - 1824 place the child in the 


1 BURKE Edmund, Reflections on the Revolution in France , The Liberty Library of 
Constitutional Classics, 1990, p. 33, Cf. James Gillray’s caricature of revolutionaries eating 
children Un Petit souper (1792), Annex. 3, p. 117. Further comments about consumption of 
children available in “Vampirisms on Children”, p. 402. 

2 MACALPINE I. and HUNTER R. "The "Insanity" of King George III: A Classic Case of 
Porphyria", British Medical Journal 1 (5479), pp. 65-71, January 1966 and 
“George III (r. 1760 - 1820)”, The Official Website of the British Monarchy, 
http://www.roval.gov.uk/HistorvoftheMonarchv/KingsandOueensoftheUnitedKingdom/The 
Hanoverians/Georgelllaspx , accessed 08-04-2010 
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centre of political strategies, targeting the unstable figures of authority, 
meaning to replace those figures by the enlightened child itself. An example 
worthy of our attention is “The Princes in the Tower” theme. The discovery 
of two skeletons of children, allegedly those of Edward V of England and 
Richard of Shrewsbury and 1st Duke of York 1 2 3 , under a staircase as a 
historically verifiable example of illegitimacy with, most probably, tragic 
consequences is a frequently used motif in the novels of Lathom, 
Sickelmore, Palmer Jr., Lee and Meeke. 

According to C. Heywood, “the generally low opinion of childhood 
inherited from the Romans and the early Church Fathers” begins to change 
with Locke, Rousseau and the early Romantics”. A combination of these 
ideas is neatly distinguishable in the anonymous Arville Castle (1796) in 
which a fierce roman general values childhood, discovers his paternal 
instinct and strives to preserve childhood innocence in times of war. Indeed, 
the positive ideology of John Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (1690) and Some Thoughts Concerning Education (1693) 
influenced changing attitudes towards children. The image of the child as 
tabula rasa , that is neither good nor bad, renewed the balance between 
nature and nurture by stressing the importance of education . Even though 
Locke calls children “weak People”, labouring “under a natural Infirmity”, 
he manifested faith in their eventual betterment. 4 Locke’s preoccupation 
with the child’s education is transposed in a significant number of gothic 
works among which those of Godwin. In fact, numbers of gothic authors 
were striving either to affirm or to reject Locke’s theories of education. It is 
also very interesting to note how Locke’s and Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s 


1 Cf. the painting The Princes in the Tower, Annex 3, p. 140 

2 HEYWOOD Colin, A History of Childhood, op. cit., pp. 21-23 

3 Cf. FLETCHER Anthony, “Childhood”, Growing up in England: The Experience of 
Childhood 1600 - 1914, New Heaven and London: Yale University Press, pp. 6-9 

4 LOCKE John, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, pp. 107, 134 - 5, 141 
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conceptions of the child, albeit very different, converge within the gothic 
novel. The influence of Rousseau’s theory of education and the original 
innocence of the child, as we shall see, spread to the gothic. His contribution 
to the concept of childhood at large and to the gothic in particular, is the 
view that childhood is the best time of life and a period to be remembered 
with longing and nostalgia. Rousseau’s Emile establishes a link between the 
child and nature and this link is kept intact by the gothic children of Anne 
Radcliffe, Sophia Lee, Francis Lathom, Regina Maria Roche and many 
others. According to Peter Coveney, the opening line of Emile (1762) “tout 
est bien sortant des mains de l’Auteur des choses, tout degenere entre les 
mains de l’homme” 1 brings an unprecedented change and revolutionizes the 
concept of childhood. As Coveney puts it, 

for [Rousseau] all deviations of virtue derive from environment, from the 
ill-considered direction of parents and teachers. Previously moral 
education had lain in restraints imposed upon natural voice by rational 
virtue [...] Discipline he accepted; but its restraint should grow naturally 
from within, through the lessons of experience. 2 

Indeed, the question of raising and, above all, caring for one’s children 
begins to hold pride of place during the 18 th and 19 th centuries. In his The 
Science of Right (1790), Immanuel Kant maintains that the “preserving and 
rearing of children” is a duty. Kant’s The Relation of Parent and Child 
(1790) is probably one of the shortest philosophical texts that have exercised 
a considerable influence on the social roles of the gothic child. In it, Kant 
upholds the belief that his theory of right is applicable to children - they 
have hereditary rights but in addition to those, they benefit from the right 
“to be reared by the care of their parents till they are capable of maintaining 


1 ROUSSEAU Jean-Jacques, Emile ou de Veducation (ed. Michel Launay), Flammarion, 
1966, p. 36 

2 COVENEY Peter, The Image of Childhood. The Individual and Society: A Study of the 
Theme in English Literature, Harmondsworth (UK): Penguin Books, 1967, pp. 44 - 45 
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themselves”. 1 2 Hence, some recurrent examples of gothic child abuse - 
cruelty, infanticide, abandon and indifference to the child’s future - are 
regarded by most authors as moral and social wrongs that are to be 
redressed. Likewise, the duration of childhood becomes dependent on one’s 
autonomy and lasts until children are capable of “self-maintenance” thus 
acquiring “the right of being their own masters” . Half a century before 
Kant, David Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature (1739) already explores 
the phenomenon. In the Treatise , the nature of “the relation between child 
and parent” 3 is paired with the notions of property, heritage and pride. 
Incidentally, these three happen to be among the most prominent themes of 
the gothic as far as children are concerned. In addition, Hume examines “the 
tie of child and parent” and its development in blended or recomposed 
families. Much later in 1808, George Brewer transposes Hume’s reasoning 
to the gothic and experiments with it in The Witch of Ravensworth (1808). 

The common feature of the philosophical texts we have mentioned here is 
the absence of a child’s perspective and of a child’s genuine point of view. 
Children occupy a certain place within the social structures but the sphere 
assigned to them is designed and delimited by adults. Most texts are 
therefore limited to descriptions and definitions of the child, to theological 
and sociological theorising aimed at developing improved educational 
methods or greater control. Later on, conduct books and educational 
manuals start to provide parents with relatively uniform advice which seem 
much less useful to children than to parents and society at large. It seems 
that on the adult side, the awakening understanding of the importance of 
childhood has raised the awareness of the need to educate and shape the 


1 KANT Immanuel, The Science of Right (translated by W. Hastie), Forgotten Books, 2008, 
pp. 61 - 64 

2 KANT Immanuel, “The Science of Right”, Ethical Treatises by Immanuel Kant , William 
Benton for Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., Vol. 42, pp. 420 - 422 

3 HUME David, “Of the Love of Relations”, A Treatise of Human Nature , Section IV, 
accessed online 30-01-2010, http://www.gutenberg.org/cache/epub/4705/pg4705.html 
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young. But with this, the understanding of the child also seems to have 
attained its limit. The contributing factors to the formation of a child’s 
unique personality for example come into the picture much later. However, 
the gothic begins to challenge the imposed social and educational limits and 
attempts to cross beyond the adult conception of the child to the adult 
experience of childhood. In the gothic texts we have cited, the tendency is to 
make the adult speak for the child that once was and, more directly but less 
frequently, to make the child speak for itself. Indeed, these phenomena have 
developed within and transcended beyond the gothic which is only one of 
the elements within the large literary picture of the 18 th and 19 th centuries. In 
a number of gothic novels, childhood gradually becomes “a stage of life to 
be valued in its own right” 1 * 3 . Contrary to the educational, philosophical and 
theological texts we have enumerated, the gothic texts we have mentioned 
pay attention to childhood experiences and impressions. Some of these seem 
based on David Hume’s theory that “all our Impressions are innate” - and 
consequently that every child enjoys the capacity of having them. Because 
“Ideas are not innate”, the formation of an impressionable child determines 
a person’s future ideas and actions. This denial of an innate personal identity 
culminates in Hume’s likening of children to poets and the ancient 
philosophers , thus indirectly beginning to reinstate the concept of puer 
senex, of the child who talks like an old man. Indeed, Hume’s conviction 
was that the actions of a person, “from the Cradle to the Grave” form a 
“regular Chain” 4 of events which are mutually dependent and 
interconnected and which are, above all, dependent on impressions gathered 
throughout childhood. Backed up by Berkeley’s theory of knowledge 


1 CUNNINGHAM Hugh, Children and Childhood, op. cit., p. 58 

HUME David, Philosophical Essays Concerning Human Understanding , London: A. 
Miller, 1748, p. 29 

3 HUME David, “Of the Understanding”, A Treatise on Human Nature, Vol. 1, Wildside 
Press LLC, 2007, p. 215 

4 HUME David, Philosophical Essays, op. cit., p. 37 
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acquired through sensation 1 2 3 , this idea exercises a significant influence on 
the plots and story lines of some gothic novels we shall examine and on the 
structure and development of their gothic child character types. The figures 
of children function as starting points of plots or as links, opening passages 
to subplots that form chains of events. As we shall see further, some of these 
novels exploit Hume’s “strong Connexion of the Events” - and apply it to 
child figures according to what Hume defines as the three universal 
principles of resemblance, contiguity of time or place and cause or effect. 
The gothic child characters also serve as clean slates for experimental 
development concerning the theories of subjective and objective self', of 
what is innate and what is acquired. The extent to which the world without 
and the soul within interact and influence each other becomes a topic of 
choice. As a student of Francis Hutcheson, one of the scholars who shaped 
Scottish moral philosophy for the second half of the eighteenth century, 
John Moore is also among the authors of gothic who put the concept of an 
innate “moral sense” on trial. 

Philosophical influences, production of literary gothic and its subsequent 
reception are extremely difficult to evaluate if we bear in mind the different 
readership types emerging as a result of ever-growing literacy rates. It is 
important to bear in mind that not all philosophical theories listed in this 
chapter influence all gothic authors at the same time even though the 
formidable expansion of literacy during the late 18 th century 4 greatly 
contributes to the popularisation of their theories 5 . Horace Walpole seems to 


1 BERKELEY George, A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge , 
Forgotten Books, 2008 

2 HUME David, Philosophical Essays, op. cit., p. 37 

3 Infra. “The Gothic Child Character - Towards a Definition”, pp. 429 

4 Some interesting findings on the subject are made available in the work of both Michael 
Gamer and Ina Ferris. 

5 TOWSEY Mark, “Philosophically playing the Devil: recovering readers’ responses to 
David Hume and the Scottish Enlightenment”, Historical Research , Institute of Historical 
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actually oppose Rousseau’s ideas and his squibs at Rousseau, his notorious 
letter and the subsequent affair of Horace Walpole’s cat * 1 2 3 are a case in point. 
Another interesting example is Hume whose reputation of an infidel suffices 
for some to proclaim him a public threat to religion and morality. His 
allegedly irreverent attitude towards religion and even death itself are points 
of convergence between his ideas and those of some gothic writings. It is 
important to remember that authors of gothic are influenced as much by 
philosophy and history as by critics, artists, by the events of the day and by 
other authors. 

The Sublime and the Child 

Burke insisted on the importance of the child’s education so that the child 
might be taught to see the beautiful, to feel and experience the sublime'. 
However, he also insisted on the fact that it is exclusively through education 
that this can be done. But the long and rich heritage left by Burke, and also 
by Longinus and by Kant, sometimes reveals its unexpected ramifications in 
the literature for and about children. According to Maria Edgeworth 
“simplicity is a source of the sublime peculiarly suited to children” . She 
remarks the “accuracy of observation” and the “distinctness of perception” 
in children, and also their sincerity, which “are essential to this species of 
sublime” 4 . However, the Edgeworths are not the first to mention the sublime 
in their conduct manuals. In 1793 appeared The Knowledge of God: The 


Research (2009), Volume 83, Issue 220, pp. 301 - 320 for an interesting analysis of 
readers’ attitudes and readership rates. 

1 The circle of Walpole’s friends wrote elegies to mourn the poor pet which drowned in a 
fish bowl but consoled themselves that it met its end bravely while questing for first-hand 
experience from nature (with a hint to Rousseau’s theories of education through nature). 
Also see FRAYLING Christopher, Horace Walpole’s Cat, Thames and Hudson, 2009 

2 BURKE Edmund, “General Words Before Ideas”, A Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of Sublime, Basil: Tourneisen, 1792 (new ed.), p. 270 

3 EDGEWORTH Maria and Richard Lovell, Practical Education, by J. Crowder, 1801, vol. 
3, p. 147 

4 Ibid. 
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Best Foundation for a Good Education , which intended to refute Rousseau’s 
educational practices, insisted that children have immediate and innate 
access to the knowledge of good and evil, and declared that nothing is “too 
sublime for children” 1 2 3 . The reasoning the author follows is that because the 
child is perfectible, and because it is created by the same Creator who made 
everything on Earth, the child is capable of understanding the most complex 
concepts. 

The concepts of the sublime and the beautiful in the gothic novel are rarely 
linked in such an explicit manner to the child. Nevertheless, they remain 
under the surface in many novels describing the contact of the child with 
nature or referring to terrified infants or to children in awe. Furthermore, in 
most novels the child itself is made into a sublime object. The sublimity of 
the child is dependent on two factors - its timelessness and its 
omnipresence. The child is seen as the permanent factor, the stage through 
which all have passed and a state which is taken as proof to the reality of 
God’s creation. For this reason, children are present in gothic novels dealing 
with religious issues. In addition, the child is seen as existing outside of 
time, having no notion of time and is therefore timeless. The idea that the 
child is already and always there - present in everyone, in everything and in 
all conscious textual production - determines the sublimity of the figure. 
This “essential child” represents in gothic what today is more soberly 
referred to as the child’s “early competence” , in reference to the child’s 
amazing cognitive capacities, its flexibility and its innate capacity to learn. 
The gothic sees the child as a concept rooted in nature but not in nature’s 


1 ANONYMOUS, “The Knowledge of God: The Best Foundation for a Good Education”, 
The Kentish Register, and Monthly Miscellany, May 1793, Canterbury: Simmons, Kirkby 
and Jones, vol. 1, p. 187 

2 GELMAN Susan A., The Essential Child. Origins of Essentialism in Everyday Thought, 
Oxford University Press, 2003 

3 Ibid., p. 4 
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beautiful side for the child is the point of conversion, as we shall see, of 
opposites (e.g. of pleasure and pain, of good and evil). 

In her Romanticism and the Vocation of Childhood (2001) Zudith Plotz 
remarks on the “romantic cherishing of childhood above adulthood” 1 2 * . This 
is equally the case in the gothic novel because the child is something 
tangible, because everyone had been one but, simultaneously, because the 
child is difficult to comprehend and elusive. The child figure gains in 
universality and in spirituality all through the period 1764 - 1824 to become 
a symbol of the interconnectedness of matter. Similarly, the gothic links the 
child to the concepts of stability and transformation - the child is a stable, 
universally occurring phenomenon (humanity keeps having children) but the 
child is also changeable (growing into an adult)“. Furthermore, the sublime 
aspects of the child in gothic are based on the assumption that its 
understanding of the world comes not from observation, experimentation or 
discovery but from the child’s essence, and that this essence originates from 
metaphysical essentialism. Hence, “child” represents the essence of all 
human beings. All rendering of the child in literature or art would reveal this 
essence, thereby conferring to the text a part of the child’s universality, and 
resulting in representational essentialism 4 . Inversely, every text contains the 
essence of its author and therefore contains the indicible child. 

Literary and Artistic Backgrounds 

The literature of the 19 th century, the Victorian novels and the later progress 
of the fiction for children have been credited with the extensive 


1 PLOTZ Judith, Romanticism and the Vocation of Childhood, Palgrave Macmillan 2001, p. 
xiii 

2 Cf. Intimations of Immortality From Recollection of Early Childhood by Wordsworth 

Cf. LOCKE John, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, “the very being of 
anything, whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally unknown 
constitution of things, whereon their discoverable qualities depend, may be called their 
essence.” 

4 Ibid. p. 8 
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development of child figures and the faithful depiction of childhood. 
However, it is possible, and profitable, to trace the development of 
childhood in literature and art all through the 18 th century. “The child is 
beginning to count” 1 2 3 as early as Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719) and its 
chapbook versions for children, approved by Rousseau himself on the 
account of its capacity to instruct and teach independence, enterprise and 
self-sufficiency. Elizabeth Kraft evokes Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa 
(1748) where the world has become “one great family”. Clarissa’s 
“favourite term for herself is ‘child’” and “her characteristic plea is for 
care”, a plea which she chooses to voice as “a longing for the lost ease and 
comfort of family”." According to J. Banerjee, the trend of employing 
children and the settings associated with them, the family circle and the 
home continues with Richardson and Fielding. For these two novelists, 
“childhood is already becoming part of the novel’s plot and part of the 
novelist’s design” . For Christopher Flint, the subjects of the family, the 
home, and the household, extending into “family chronicle[s] in prose 
fictional form, providing extended representation of a family through 
several generations” during the 19 th century, can be traced back to the mid- 
18 th century 4 . His Family Fictions (1998) lists 25 representative works 
extracted from a longer list. It is logical to assume that domestic 
relationships, and the child along with them, have continued to be a part of 
the novel throughout the latter part of the 18 th century even in genres that 
have benefited only very little from child-centred critical attention until 
now. 


1 BANERJEE Jacqueline, Through the Northern Gate, New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 
1996, pp. xviii - xix. The italics are mine. 

2 KRAFT Elizabeth, Character and Consciousness in Eighteenth-Century Comic Fiction, 
Athens and London: The University of Georgia Press, 1992, pp. 9-10 

3 BANERJEE Jacqueline, Through the Northern Gate, op. cit., p. xix 

4 FLINT Christopher, Family Fictions: Narrative and Domestic Relations in Britain (1688 
- 1798), pp. 29-47 
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This presence of portraits and figures of children in the literature of the early 
18 th century is sometimes referred to as a “false start”, explained by 
Banerjee as a “detailed tracing” of the hero’s childhood where the 
adventures and incidents do not develop the child’s character or where the 
child figure is not yet a major figure in its own right. 1 An example of one 
such false start could be The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling (1749). 
However, the above definition does not take into account the development 
of the child into an adolescent and adult. Nor does it credit the fact that the 
foundling is, on a certain level, the point of departure and the origin of 
suspense for the whole novel. In fact, the notion of “false start” poses some 
questions. For example, is it absolutely necessary to have a child figure, 
permanently fixed in a certain age category, throughout the entire novel for 
it to be a “true start”? Is it possible to take into account the bildungsroman 
factor and assume that the character of the child is immature by nature and 
logically prone to further development and expansion? Can we grant to the 
child figure a status of importance within the novel even if we encounter 
that child only for a short while or from time to time? Shall we base our 
analysis on the number of children and the frequency of their appearances or 
on the weight of their interventions? 

We assume that the notion of “false start” is largely inapplicable to the 
gothic novel. The majority of gothic novels we have examined present us 
with children of a certain age and for particular periods of time, then the 
narratives jump backwards or forwards, generations change and other 
children are introduced. The network of primary and secondary child 
characters within the gothic is vast. In addition, the events from their 
childhood influence their adulthood, placing the importance of all periods of 
human life on equal footing. To diminish the importance of the child figures 
solely because the development of character is deemed insufficient seems 


1 BANERJEE Jacqueline, Through the Northern Gate , op. cit., p. 15 
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unreasonable for they are what their author has decided to make of them 
and, in that sense, are not only indicative of how the author wished to 
represent the child but also of what the author wished the child’s purpose to 
be. Moreover, the development of character depends on the interest the 
author takes in that exercise. As we shall see, the characters of some child 
figures remain underdeveloped in comparison to other characters or to other 
elements. However, this changes neither their function, nor their influence 
on the gothic plot. 

To begin with, the place of the child within the early gothic is in many ways 
resemblant to the position assigned to the child within the works of the 
British landscape painters and engravers of the period. The fact that the 
child figures are small-sized as compared to adult figures or to the size of 
the gothic monument itself (cathedral, castle or ruin), is characteristic of the 
age and of the work in question 1 2 . What is more, it confers to the child 
specific qualities that render its figure different from the child of the portrait 
painters. To a certain extent, this analogy is useful when we take a look at 
the global development of the child within the gothic novel during the 
period 1764 - 1824. In painting, we notice a pattern, significantly non-linear 
in time, where artists can be grouped into three fundamental categories. The 
first consists of landscapes or interiors integrating miniature figures (e.g. the 
works of Paul Sandby, Charles Catton, Francis Jukes, and many engravers 
of gothic architecture) ; the second involves a progressive transformation of 
small figures into larger ones on a comparatively detailed background (e.g. 
de Loutherbourg, J. Ogbome and Thomas Gainsborough), ultimately 
evolving into the third category where groups of larger figures are shown on 
a less-prominent background (e.g. Maria Cosway, Catherine and William 


1 Cf. Annex 3, pp. 122, 129, G. Hawkins’s Internal View of the Chancel of St. Margaret’s 
Church Westminster (1804) and Francis Jukes’s South Front of Strawberry Hill, the seat of 
the Hon. H. Walpole (1784) are cases in point. 

2 Cf. Annex 3, pp. 119 - 20, 124 - 5, 127 - 34 
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Blake among others). These three groups finally transition 1 2 3 to full-sized 
portraits of a single child or groups of children (e.g. the portraits of Joshua 
Reynolds in the 18 th and John Everett Millais in the 19 th century). This 
pattern is comparable to what can be observed within the gothic when it 
comes to the development of child characters. Gradually emerging as small 
figures on the background with The Haunted Priory (1794), The Midnight 
Bell (1798), or The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) the children gain in 
substance and weight with the work of authors like Sarah Wilkinson, 
William Godwin, John Moore and Henry Summersett, who are capable of 
dressing life-sized portraits of one to several children per novel. In fact, with 
certain exceptions, larger numbers of detailed child portraits can be 
retrieved during the period 1800 - 1824 than during the period 1764 - 
1799". This is also true within some novels, which portray children in 
groups and from a distance at the beginning of the narrative, to later focus 
closely on one of them. The 1826 frontispiece of The Mysteries of Udolpho 
illustrates precisely this by first presenting to us Emily, the smallest child of 
a family whose members later disappear one by one to leave place only for 
her portrait. 

The literature of the period 1764 - 1824 is influenced by a long history of 
friendless orphans, foundlings, illegitimate, poor, dying and/or neglected 
children. These can be traced through the sentimental novel where the child 
was frequently objectified and used to awaken reader sensibility, to create 
new ideas of parenthood promoting affection and increased parental care, 
and to provide examples of virtuous behaviour patterns. Among the most 
prominent examples is Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) where 
the narrator refers to the education of his “children, the offspring of 


1 Cf. infra. “Transitions”, p. 213 

2 In 32 novels from the period 1764 - 1799, we were able to retrieve 60 detailed portraits of 
children as opposed to 69 in 24 novels from the period 1800 - 1824. Cf. Annex 1, pp. 8, 10 
and included DVD for global chart. 

3 Annex 3, p. 135 
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temperance” from the opening paragraphs of the first chapter and uses the 
word “child” 107 times on 105 pages. Another very interesting example is 
Henry Brooke’s Juliet Grenville (1774) which explores early childhood love 
and brother-sister incest. According to the sentimental pattern, family 
misfortunes and recurring hardships forge the character of the child and 
encourage compassion in the charitable representatives of the middle to 
upper classes. Dysfunctional families with gambling, alcohol-dependent or 
absent fathers and apathetic, abused or invasive and cruel mothers, dramatic 
deathbed scenes and love relationships since early childhood are widespread 
scenarios. In fact, the child is among the favourite themes of the sentimental 
novel and the poverty and misfortunes of guiltless, insightful and virtuous 
children become objects of considerable import and frequent discussion in 
the works of many women writers (e.g. Elizabeth Bonhote’s Hortensia; or , 
Distressed Wife , 1769). The influence of the sentimental novel is not 
negligible and has to be borne in mind when dealing with the gothic of Lee, 
Smith, Bonhote, Parsons, Roche and Radcliffe among others. Some of them 
borrow the themes and motifs of the sentimental novel to place them in a 
gothic setting distanced through time and/or space. The aforementioned 
works of Elizabeth Bonhote in both the sentimental and gothic strains are 
illustrative of this phenomenon. To the enumerated themes and motifs, we 
can add the particularly utilized pattern involving innocent children awaiting 
an uncertain faith. Within the gothic, it is accompanied by hints of possible 
torture and/or death. In fact, this also is a preoccupation with Wordsworth in 
We are Seven (1798) and Alice Fell; or Poverty (1802). Child suffering, 
however, is neither a new subject, nor was it introduced by the gothic genre. 
It is a theme present in sentimental literature, as well as in works intended 
for the moral and religious instruction of children. 

When speaking of Wordsworth, we must also take into consideration the 
fact that the last years of the 18 th and the beginning of the 19 th centuries see 
an increasingly positive representation of the child as philosopher. It has 
been epitomised in the unexpected maturity and courage of the children we 
find in the works of Blake and Wordsworth. The thinkers of the 18 th century 
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start promoting Reason as one of the highest virtues and offer a new, more 
optimistic and much brighter view on childhood. The century becomes a 
period of transition, of which childhood is the supreme symbol, celebrating 
the cult of Nature, the purity of mind and soul, and the triumph of innate 
goodness; or as Wordsworth formulated it, “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy” 1 2 . In The Prelude (1798 - 1805), Wordsworth looks at a model 
child of the period and laments the adult, deprived of childhood 
imagination: 

Oh! give us again the wishing-cap 

Of Fortunatus and the invisible coat 

Of Jack the Giant-Killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with Saint George ." 

For both Blake (e.g. Songs of Innocence , 1789) and Wordsworth (e.g. 
Childhood and School-Time from The Prelude), the child becomes a theme 
of a certain weight but, as we shall see, it was simultaneously a theme of 
gothic. The gothic novel treats the child in a similar manner and we consider 
that Blake’s and Wordsworth’s usage of the child is not new in that respect. 
It merely is more extensive and more explicit. 

Contrary to what has been professed in earlier centuries, childhood is 
perceived in an increasingly positive light all through the 18 th and 19 th 
centuries. This is the period when the idea emerges that in childhood, the 
concepts of imagination, sensibility and nature are joined in one. For Blake, 
childhood signifies innocence and for Wordsworth, the child has natural 
piety and wisdom. His famous “The Child is father of the Man” (1802) is an 
increasingly popular motif and can be retrieved in the portraits on many 


1 WORDSWORTH William, “Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood”) 1807), The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1963 

2 WORDSWORTH William, “The Prelude” (1798 - 1805), The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963 
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gothic children. For Wordsworth, and as we shall see for many authors 
during the period 1764 - 1824, writing of childhood was what later Lewis 
Carroll believed to be the writing of life. Likewise, there are many examples 
within the gothic where the child and the process of growing up become 
common metaphors for the regeneration and renewal of society, while 
childhood is seen as the equivalent for humanity in its infancy. Gradually, 
children become symbols of hope and childhood starts to be seen as 
synonymous to new beginnings. 
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In 1815, W. Baxter of Oxford printed a 400-page “romance” entitled 
The Adventures of Four Illustrious Persons 1 . This literary jewel, which has 
fallen in oblivion since, contains a very remarkable preface and provides the 
reader with the following information: 

Its young author Charles Sayer was born on the island of Guernsey where, 
because his family had nothing better to do, he was taught arithmetic from 
the cradle. By the tender age of 9, he was well-versed in the sciences and in 
religion. He started writing his first and last gothic romance with chalk on a 
slate. When the poor chap diligently filled the last page of his oeuvre, he 
died - the most logical thing one can do after completing one’s earthly 
career and sole purpose in life. 

This work is not only a very successful parody. Apart from the obvious 
reference to Mr Malkin Jr. and his death, the work is also a marvellously 
told travel story and an entertaining gothic romance with, freshly delivered 
infants, foundlings, abandoning and adoptive parents, offended lords, 
castles, dungeons and bloody deeds. It combines amusement with gloom, 
macabre discoveries with ironic interjections, lightness with gravity, 
laughter with tears and, on account of this, is a truly gothic production. It 
also makes one wonder about the role of the child in this entire elaborate 
set-up. The author advances masked, comfortably hidden behind the frail 
figure of a sickly 9-year-old boy. The child is presented as the maker of this 
complex fictional world. The fictional child’s dissolution is framed by the 
end of the child’s text. As if the child lived only for and through the gothic 


1 SAYER Charles, The Adventures of Four Illustrious Persons, and a Romance , Oxford: 
Printed by W. Baxter, 1815. The Oxford University original is freely downloadable at 
Google Books online 
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narrative. The child is used but is not an object, it is an actor, a maker; it has 
been turned into the origin of the text. Why? 

Our hypothesis is that the child, both as a narrator and a participant in the 
plot, is essential for the gothic novel. Our first step consists in verifying 
whether the appearance of children in the gothic novel is systematic by 
randomly selecting 1 5 less well-known works from the period 1764 - 1824 
listed as gothic novels, romances or tales. If our hypothesis is correct, then 
we should find children in all of them. Children were indeed present to a 
different degree in each work. We drafted resumes of the themes and motifs 
linked to them as follows: 

1. Catherine Selden’s Count de Santerre (1797) stages the abduction, rape and forced 
marriage of a 12-year-old (called “a minor” 2 ) who dies during the birth of her son. 
The reader learns the stories of two orphans and a pregnant widow who 
subsequently dies in birth. Their story is linked to that of a 6-year-old girl sent to a 
convent by reckless parents. Children are present throughout the work but can be 
easily overlooked depending on one’s reading choices. 

2. Charles Lucas’s Castle of St. Donats (1798) is the story of an orphan boy who 
accomplishes brave and heroic deeds. The image of the boy and his horse (a 
symbol of fidelity and nobility) is a fairy-tale motif pertaining to the heroic figure 
and is put in use here to indicate a child growing to be the typical hero. His birth is 
a mystery but the child shows capabilities of his own even without education. The 
work is partly a parody as if inspired by the work of Henry Fielding when it comes 
to menial servants and labourers, seen as childish. 

3. Mrs Showes’s The Restless Matron (1799) presents us with a naive and innocent 
teenage heiress who is rapidly caught in her family’s sombre past. The child is the 
foundation of the plot - she is a victim, a tool and a participant. Illegitimacy and 
infanticide lie at the heart of the story. If we take out the child, the plot loses its 
purpose and meaning. 


1 Our selection is a simple random sample which means that the titles are chosen randomly 
and entirely by chance from the primary sources. We have used the randomizer software 
available at www.randomizer.org which selected a random set of 5 numbers from the works 
in the bibliography, numbered from 1 to 101. 

2 SELDEN Catherine, Count de Santerre: A Romance, Bath: Printed by R. Cruttwell, 1797, 
2 vol., p. 13 
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4. Charles Lucas’s The Infernal Quixote (1801) begins with the christening of a 
sickly boy who is given the wrong name, then distinguishes the male sex of a child 
as portentous 1 . It also contains the story of a man midwife and of the children he 
delivers. Their childhoods are told in detail including the story of Fanny who is 
persecuted by her sister’s husband, as it appears, from childhood 2 The author pays 
specific attention to Biblical imagery connected to childhood. 

5. Joshua Pickersgill’s The Three Brothers (1803) stages incest, kidnappings and 
killings of and cannibalism on children. From the very first narrative, we are 
presented with a mysterious child, who grows up “very different” 3 from other 
children. The protection and preservation of infants and young children and the 
retransmission of their history is the ultimate purpose in the adults’ life. 

From as few as 5 gothic novels from the period 1764 - 1824, the global 
themes and tendencies that govern the child figure in this genre are already 
visible: a predominance of young boys, narratives of adults about their 
childhoods, children from different ages including adolescents, family 
relationships, dying parents and orphans, mystery and tortured or suffering 
children. Furthermore, the sibling relationship announced from the title of 
Pickersgill’s novel and the presence of several generations in most novels 
begin to appear as quite common phenomena. This tendency was further 
confirmed after we examined the resumes of 100 4 gothic novels from Ann 
B. Tracy’s The Gothic Novel (1790 - 1830). 

But is the child an element, a theme or an acting figure in the gothic novel? 
Upon a detailed examination of the occurrences of “child” in Cuthbertson’s 


1 LUCAS Charles, The Infernal Quixote, London: Minerva Press for William Lane, in 4 
volumes, 1801, vol. 1, p. 16. Having a son at the beginning of spring is seen as a “good 
omen”. 

2 Ibid., “Beloved Fanny, ‘tis you alone I care for. You as a child, I loved - as a woman, I 
adore!”, vol. 4, p. 205 

3 PICKERSGILL Joshua, The Three Brothers, London: Printed for John Stockdale, 1803, 
vol. 1, p. 133 

4 Tracy’s work contains resumes of 208 novels, some of which published after 1824. We 
examined works from the period 1790 - 1924 and stopped at 100. This represents slightly 
less than 50% of Tracy’s corpus. TRACY Ann B., The Gothic Novel (1790 - 1830): Plot 
Summaries and Index to Motifs, The University Press of Kentucky, 1981 
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Adelaide (1813), we notice a complex network of relationships between the 
gothic figures, the most prominent of which are the parent-child 
relationships. The heroine herself is called “child” throughout the entire 
novel to indicate her parentage or her fragility, or to simply mean a “young 
female”. However, this also singles her out among all other gothic figures 
and places her in contact with other children. After her long journey, 
Adelaide’s immediate thoughts are to see the children of the family she 
visits and not the adults: 

Poor Adelaide has had no refreshment since her arrival; nor has she seen 
the children of a diabolical mother, to give them her pity’s kisses, mingled 
with those of her fond affection. 1 2 

Then, our gothic heroine sees a couple of “unfortunate boys”' and visits the 
nursery. Her role is that of an observer but also of a helper and an orphaned 
sufferer herself. Adelaide is the infant the reader meets from the opening 
pages of the novel and she grows up through 4 volumes of adventures, many 
of which put her in contact with other children. The child is thus present on 
all levels - it is an element Cuthbertson uses frequently to complete the 
portrait of females and families; the suffering child is also the recurrent 
theme of her novel; above all, the child is the heroine herself. This is valid 
for the gothic genre as a whole and we shall see a confirmation of this when 
analysing the most frequent gothic themes linked to the child and to 
childhood. 

Furthermore, when examining our synopses, it becomes obvious that the 
novels can be summarized in a very different manner depending on the 
interest of the reader. An n B. Tracy’s resumes of gothic novels containing 


1 CUTHBERTSON Catherine, Adelaide; or, the Countercharm, London: J. Moyes, 1813, 
vol. 3, pp. 11-13. 

2 Ibid. 
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falling, pits and vortexes are emblematic of this 1 2 . The absence of resumes 
and analyses focused on the child as a substantial theme of the gothic proper 
leads us to believe that the problem to fining the child in the novels from the 
period 1764 - 1824 is linked to reading methods. We have focused on the 
child because we expected to find the child in them and after we did find 
such a figure, we attempted to logically link its presence to the rest of the 
novel. Thus, the child is easily detectable when reading for content (e.g. 
scanning for the presence of child-related themes) and for structure (e.g. 
analysing the novel in terms of character organisation to find which of them 
stand at its origin) but not necessarily obvious when reading for sensory 
entertainment (e.g. for horror and terror). The child and child-related themes 
are especially difficult to detect when readers entertain cultural and genre- 
based expectations. 

The Child and the Gothic 

In his Le Roman “gothique” anglais (1995 ), Maurice Levy writes of the 
very young age of some authors 3 . Indeed, the question of their age can be 
intriguing if we consider the fact that Shelley composed his Zastrozzi (1810) 
at the age of sixteen and published it at the age of eighteen. His novel reads 
like the juvenile work of a “schoolboy” 4 who enters college at 12 and until 
17 writes either for his own amusement or to exorcise teenage frustrations 
concerning sexuality and older women. Along with Shelley, we could also 
mention the sisters Anna Maria and Jane Porter who started publishing at 
age 12. They exercised their talents with the titles The Knight of St John: a 
Romance, The Fast of St. Magdalen, The Hungarian Brothers and a number 


1 TRACY Ann B., The Gothic Novel 1790 - 1830, op. cit. 

2 Not the year of first publication. Year of the edition used for this thesis. 

3 In the French version “leur jeunesse, parfois extreme” and “le tres jeune age des auteurs”, 
LEVY Maurice, Le Roman “gothique” anglais (1764 - 1824), Albin Michel, 1995, 
pp. 447, 448 

4 GREER Germaine, “Foreword”, Zastrozzi, London: Hesperus Press, 2002, p. vii 
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of other romances, novels and tales. Probably on account of the friendship 
between the Porter sisters and Sir Walter Scott, their works have often been 
classified as pertaining to the historic novel. However, owing to the 
unmistakable presence of persecuted Adelaides, dark convents, great castles 
and broken fathers with usurped rights whose heirs seek vengeance, most of 
their works have also found their way into the Gothic Bibliography (1941) 
of Montague Summers 1 2 3 . Among the adolescent authors of gothic we can 
cite Richard Sickelmore who publishes Edgar; or, the Phantom of the 
Castle (1798) at 18. Francis Lathom’s The Castle of Ollada (1795) appears 
when the author is 17 and M.G. Lewis brings forth his first gothic novel 
around the age of 18. Such is also the case for George Walker and for 
Sophia King, and many others. In his early 20 s , the author of The Haunted 
Cavern (1796) John Palmer Jr. is another interesting example of what 
youthful imagination can produce in terms of gothic. In the preface to his 
The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796), after numerous references to “all 
that is praise-worthy and good” in a mother (the author referring to his own 
mother) “who has reared numerous offspring”, the author affirms that he is 
writing with the intention of selling his work in fulfilment of his filial 
“obligations” - that of maintaining his family as the eldest of 8 children . 
Hence, he is to remain the Palmer Junior , a child forever in the shadow of 
his actor father to whom his son’s work has been attributed on numerous 
occasions 4 . Palmer Jr. corresponds to the prototype of the teenage writer of 
gothic we find in Crandolph - a young man who “has for years supported 


1 Cf. SHATTOCK Joanne, The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature , Volume 4, 
Cambridge University Press, 2000 p. 1982 (9851986) 

2 Cf. “Family Structures”, p. 301. A child’s duty to the parent regularly finds its way into 
the gothic novel, thus reality is encoded into gothic fiction. 

3 PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower , ed. James D. Jenkins, Chicago 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2005, pp. 1-2 

4 JENKINS D. James, “Foreword” in PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower , 
op. cit., p. vii - viii 
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his mother and himself entirely by the labours of his pen” 1 2 3 . To these 
examples, we could add the plethora of “young female”-s, “a young lady” 
and “Miss”-es, among whom “a clergyman’s daughter” deliberately 
choosing to attract the attention to her parent, implying that before being an 
author she is first and foremost someone’s child, a man of the Church in 
particular. They publish their stories, moral tales and romances 
anonymously, invariably attracting the attention to their youth as an excuse 
or merit. The future Mrs Harley thus supplicates the readers to be indulgent 
with the “imperfections of a young female’s first literary attempt” . Many of 
them write both gothic and moral-domestic fiction 4 , thus allowing for a firm 
coexistence of the family-centric 5 , childhood-centred and gothic themes. 
The gothic seems to be the preferred field of expression for young and/or 
beginning authors. Some of them are the works of the promising children of 
English literature and Jane Austen’s Lesley Castle (1792) can be cited 
among these. 

Indeed, from what we have said, it seems that the gothic is linked to the 
latter part of childhood, from the ages of 12 to 18, to pre-adolescence and 
adolescence or, more broadly, to youth. This fact leads us to another 
question - that of whether an author has to read works of a given genre first 
in order to: 

1. gain knowledge of its building blocks and 


1 CRANDOLPH Augustus Jacob, The Mysterious Hand; or, Subterranean Horrours! A 
Romance (ed. C. Wintermans), Kansas City (USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 11 

2 Anonymous, The Castle of Santa Fe, London: Minerva Press, 1805 

3 HARLEY Mrs, St. Bernard’s Priory’. An Old English Tale: being the first literary 
production of a young lady. London: Printed for the Authoress and sold at Swift’s 
Circulating Library, St. James’s Square, 1786 

4 HOWARD Rachel, “Domesticating the Novel: Moral Domestic Fiction, 1820 - 1834’’, 
Cardiff Corvey: Reading the Romantic Text 13 (Winter 2004). Online: Internet last 
accessed 01/06/2010: http://www.cf.ac.uk/encap/corvey/articles/ccl3 n03.html 

5 LUCAS Charles, The Infernal Quixote, London: Minerva Press, 1801 is partly dedicated 
to those who enjoy an affectionate domestic circle., p. 13. Radcliffe, Roche and Bonhote do 
likewise. 
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2. grasp its conventions with the aim to 

3. reproduce them later on. 

Actually, these three activities possess connotations deeply rooted in the 
gothic novel’s dependence on the child 1 2 3 . But if the answer to our question is 
in the affirmative, then the youngest of our authors must have read gothic 
before they were aged 12. At this point, we could also mention Mary 
Shelley who started work on her Frankenstein (1818) at the age of 18. Even 
though her novel contains many gothic elements, it is also unmistakably the 
prolongation of her own fears and preoccupations with procreation, coupled 
with a touch of her father’s Caleb Williams (1794) and St Leon (1799) 
which she must have perused during her childhood along with other 
manuscripts of Godwin’s . Another example is the American edition of John 
Palmer Jr.’s The Haunted Cavern (1796) whose cover plate represents a 
father, apparently reading to his children. Books are neatly visible on the 
small table and the two children - a boy and girl couple which, incidentally, 
is important to the gothic plot - hold a book with visible interest . What 
Ephraim Chambers writes of Clara Reeve (“the authoress of the Old English 
Baron , a romance that every school-boy, we hope, remembers with the 
deepest gratitude” 4 ) also comes in support of the theory that children did 
read gothic novels. 


1 As revealed, for example, in the activities of villains like Manfred whose aim is to gain 
power, to seize the heroine and to reproduce, that is, to replicate the figure of the heir in a 
child of his own. 

2 SUNSTEIN W. Emily, Mary Shelley: Romance and Reality, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore, 1991 p. 38-40; SEYMOUR Miranda, Mary Shelley, John Murray, 
London, 2000 p. 53; also cf. CLEMIT, “Legacies of Godwin and Wollstonecraft” (CC), 29 

3 Reproduction of cover available in Annex 3, p. 112 Cf. Annex 3, p. 142 WALTON 
Henry, Sir Robert and Lady Buxton and their Daughter Anne (ca. 1786), Norwich Castle 
Museum and Art Gallery, reproduction from VICKERY Amanda, Behind Closed Doors: At 
Home in Georgian England, Yale University Press, 2009 

4 CHAMBERS Ephraim, Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary’ of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers, 1870, vol. 6, p. 818 
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But the question of readership is indeed vast and many researchers have 
focused on it. Since 1997, the Cardiff Corvey Project has been a reference in 
first-hand consultation of original literature dating back to the period 1770 - 
1830, broadly taking into consideration the gothic genre and some of its 
representatives. However, the question of the gothic authors’ readership of 
gothic and of their age at the time of reading in particular remains open. On 
the other hand, some novels address the question themselves in terms of 
child readership. Broadly speaking, it is always a question of whether a 
child should or should not be allowed to read gothic because of what the 
gothic might do to the youthful mind. Hence, we could wonder if the gothic 
is for or about children and young adults or if it can possibly be both. This 
question is comprehensively discussed in The Gothic in Children’s 
Literature (2008), which shows that today the answer is apparently in the 
affirmative, that the child is both a participant in and a maker of gothic. 
However, the debate was still on-going during the late 18 th century and it 
was not only addressed by critics but is also present within some novels. 

According to a critic of the Monthly Mirror (1802), gothic writings “serve 
only to estrange the minds of youth” and induce innocent children to 
“neglect [...] the several duties which they owe to parent” 1 . Such is the case 
for M. G. Lewis’s adolescents. Agnes suffers imprisonment and the death of 
her child, indirectly on account of such readings, believing that everything is 
as it happens in old romances. Even though she claims to be extremely 
bored by those readings, she acts in accordance with the conventions they 
establish and finds herself with child and in prison as a result. Indeed, her 
governess’s 

library was principally composed of old Spanish romances: these were her 
favourite studies, and once a day one of these unmerciful volumes was put 


1 RICCI Gabriel R., “Morality and the Literary Imagination”, Religion and Public Life, Vol. 
36, Transaction Publishers, 2009, p. 123 
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regularly into my hands. I read the wearisome adventures [...] till the book 
was on the point of falling from my hands through ennui. 1 2 3 

Similar misadventures happen to the young Antonia whose supernatural 
readings are “ill calculated to dispel [her] melancholia” - and which, 
ultimately, divert her attention from the real danger. On the other hand, 
Charlotte Smith’s Emmeline has in her disposition a whole library which 
contains romances along with “piles of [other] books” some “injured by 
tune” and she complements those reads with Shakespeare, Milton and 
Spencer 4 . Thus, a well-balanced reading programme is presented as 
beneficent to the child’s development. It is also seen as providing moral 
support and entertainment to the child whose life, from a very early period, 
is “embittered” by “undeserved evils” 5 . 

Sarah Wilkinson repeatedly addresses the question of romance reading in 
The Child of Mystery (1808) and The Spectre of Lanmere Abbey (1820) by 
presenting her readers with young boys and girls whose libraries are full of 
romances, novels and chapbooks. Some of these are made available to them 
by indulgent parents 6 and others are accessed in secret 7 and with fear from 
parental anger. Interestingly enough, the reader is left sole judge as to which 
is the proper attitude. Wilkinson never takes a stand in this debate and 
contents herself with presenting two parental models. While Everard, who is 
still “quite a boy”, is allowed to stock his “turret” in the “uninhabited part of 


1 RICCI Gabriel R., “Morality and the Literary Imagination”, op. cit., p. 119 

2 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk: A Romance, ed. Christopher MacLachlan, London: 
Penguin Books, 1998, p. 273 

3 SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline; or the Orphan of the Castle, London: P. Cadell, 1789 (3 rd 
ed.), pp. 7 - 8 

4 Curiously enough, the work of these three is also partially projected into the landscapes, 
events and motifs of Smith’s novel. 

5 SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline, op. cit., p. 9 

6 WILKINSON Sarah, The Spectre of Lanmere Abbey (1820), Zittaw Press, 2007, p. 36, 
“his parents indulged him with filling [the library] up according to the dictates of his own 
taste”. 

7 Ibid., p. 77 
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the Castle” with as many books as he likes “according to the dictates of his 
own taste” and can shut himself up to read them with the approval of his 
parents (who even order biscuits to be brought to him), the young Charlotte 
gazes with longing towards the “prohibited shelf in the upper library” 1 . She 
can only look at the covers until her “character is formed and [her] mind 
more matured” for, according to her strict governess, elegant fiction can 
only be a source of amusement for the adult. What Wilkinson describes in 
her gothic novels confirms the general childhood readership tendencies in 
early modem England: 

the legacy of the chivalric tradition enshrined much of [the boys’] 
physicality in a haze of adventure and glory. Thus the chapbook literature 
fed boys ’ minds at all social levels. 2 3 

Wilkinson herself contributed to this trend with her first literary efforts on 
the market of books for children, instructional works and children’s short 
fiction and chapbooks. In the words of her own daughter , Wilkinson proved 
a prolific writer of sensational, romantic, gothic and other fiction for the 
very young and/or mostly uneducated. However, in her full-length novels, 
Wilkinson feels the need to emit a warning. Whenever children, and 
especially boys, have access to such literature, they can fall prey to “an evil 
tendency [which] softens the heart, and inflames the imagination” 4 . Reading 
is both a pleasure and a transgression for Wilkinson’s children and what 


1 All cited non-numbered material in this paragraph from WILKINSON Sarah, The Spectre 
of Lanmere Abbey, op. cit., p. 77 

2 FLETCHER Anthony, Growing up in England, p. 13 

3 According to Wilkinson’s daughter, her mother produced 19 volumes of fiction for 
children and more than 1000 books for children (including instruction manuals and 
chapbook versions of gothic novels). For more information see the Cambridge Orlando 
Project. BROWN Susan, CLEMENTS Patricia and GRUNDY Isobel (eds.), “Sarah 
Scudgell Wilkinson” entry: Overview screen within Orlando: Women's Writing in the 
British Isles from the Beginnings to the Present, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
Online, 2006, http://orlando.cambridge.org/ , 02 May 2011. 

4 WILKINSON Sarah, The Spectre of Lanmere Abbey, op. cit., p. 78 
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they read, with the risk of “making the servants silly” 1 2 , is always about 
loves and deaths, convents, castles, ghosts and apparitions. Gothic readings 
for children are a must for Edward Montague and in his The Demon of 
Sicily ( 1807), which is entirely told from the point of view of grown-up 
children looking back on the past, children not only read about family 
history in letters but also in romances (e.g. Theodora and Celestina. A 
Fragment, The Story of Theodora and Manuscript of Bartolo) , all of them 
describing fratricide and murders. These representations of children reading 
gothic romances within the gothic novel itself correspond to the ideas 
advanced by Ed Cameron concerning the gothic genre and its readers per se: 

In psychoanalytic terms, [gothic] romance regresses us toward the moment 
at which the infant emerges from the pulsions of the Semiotic into its 
process as a speaking subject - the realm of the Kristevan “poetic”. On 
one level, then, the unrealistic hyperboles that run rampant in the majority 
of Gothic romances are used to appeal to the pleasures of the imagination 
of childhood that still persists latently in all readers: 3 

In the words of Dr Johnson, cited by Muriel Jaeger, “babies do not want to 
hear about babies; they like to be told of giants and castles and of something 
which can stretch their little minds.” 4 What he deplores, on the other hand, 
is the fact that educational policies and materials are increasingly designed 
with the intention to produce an ideal citizen but not to educate imaginative, 
creative and productive adults. Children's books thus become sources “from 
which every imaginative stimulus ha[s] been carefully removed” 5 . Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge also discuss the possibility of “averting this sore evil”: 


1 WILKINSON Sarah, The Spectre of Lanmere Abbey, op. cit., p. 78 

2 MONTAGUE Edward, The Demon of Sicily, pp. 203 - 205 

3 CAMERON Ed, The Psychopathology of the Gothic Romance: Pen’ersion, Neuroses and 
Psychosis in Early Works of the Genre, McFarland, 2010, p. 28 

4 JAEGER Muriel, “The Model Child”, Before Victoria, London: Chatto and Windus, 1956, 

p. 108 

5 Ibid., p. Ill 
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Think what you would have been now if, instead of being fed with tales and 
old wives' fables in childhood, you had been crammed with geography and 
Natural History. 1 2 3 

Increasingly, the authors of gothic from the latter part of the 18 th and early 
19 th century live “among children”, they know “their ways and speak in 
their idiom without the abstract words and phrases that so often stultify 
adult attempts to write for children” . Sophia Lee, for example, is almost a 
foster mother for her brothers and sisters in her adolescence and 
subsequently, establishes a school. In addition, many authors of gothic 
develop the awareness that their writings can become easily accessible to 
children and adolescents or that their books can be marketed not only to 
young adults but also to children. Many of them point out the moral side of 
their work not merely as a defence against criticism but as an advantage and 
a safeguard, indicating that their work can be used as a teaching tool. Of 
course, this can be said for most authors of gothic who have large families 
and/or children of their own - for Eliza Parsons, Sophia Lee, Charlotte 
Smith, Maria Edgeworth, Regina Maria Roche, and Eli z abeth Bonhote but 
also for Sarah Wilkinson, Francis Lathom, William Godwin and many 
others. In fact, many of them inform the reader that it is also for their 
families and children that they have chosen to write, either for 
amusement’s sake or to earn their living 4 . Even though it might not be 
immediately obvious, the child factor is present on many levels, in their life 
and in their work. Matthew Lewis’s attachment and interest in using child 
imagery and the figures of mothers and children as metaphors is very clearly 
revealed in Donna Heiland’s Gothic and Gender: An Introduction (2004). 


1 JAEGER Muriel, “The Model Child”, Before Victoria, op. cit., p. 116-117 

2 Ibid., p. 107 

3 SICKELMORE Richard, “Preface”, Edgar; or, the Phantom of the Castle, Chicago: 
Valancourt Books, 2005, p. 1, “to benefit my family, at a period, when I could have 
remained inactive”. 

4 Cf. LEVY Maurice, Le Roman “gothique” anglais (1764 - 1824), Albin Michel, 1995, 
pp. 447 - 450 
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It is equally worthy to mention that many authors of gothic also write for 
children and produce books which are conceived and intended for children 
and their parents. The interest in educational practices steadily increases 
from 1790 onwards. A short survey 1 2 3 4 of the work of 27 female and 24 male 
authors of gothic reveals that 1/3 of women also publish books on 
education, didactic or conduct books and stories or tales for children. This 
ratio is slightly lower for male authors with approximately 1/4 of male 
authors writing or translating tales and/or producing manuals on education 
and upbringing. The most obvious example of Anna Maria and Jane Porter 
laid aside, we could cite “the mysterious”' Mrs Mary Meeke, the author of 
The Abbey of Clugny (1796) and Midnight Weddings (1802). She produces 
The Birthday Present; or, Pleasing Tales of Amusement and Instruction 
(1829) and A Parent’s Offering to a Good Child: a Collection of Interesting 
Tales (c. 1825). More interestingly, M. G. Lewis’s Tales of Terror and 
Wonder (1801) are apparently collected with the intention “to scare the 
minds of children, and impress terror upon the imagination through life” . 
The illustrations of this book are quite impressive. The Wolf-King 4 plate by 
Henry William Bunbury for example, represents a scene from the Little Red 
Riding Hood with the wolf tearing on the bloody intestines of a naked 
Grandmother and knocking over a chamber pot full of urine while a terrified 
bird defecates in torrents above the bed. The frontispiece to the tales is even 
more curious since it represents a multitude of skeletons, including jumping 
skeletons of children and baby skeletons in the arms of their skeleton 
mothers, gaily dancing in a churchyard 5 . We could call these tales “gothic” 


1 Annex 1, p. 38 

2 MAGNANI Roberta, “The Mysterious Mrs Meeke: A Biographical and Bibliographical 
Study”, Cardiff Corvey: Reading the Romantic Text 9 (Dec 2002). Online: Internet last 
accessed 01-06-2010: http://www.cf.ac.uk/encap/corvev/articles/cc09 n04.html 

3 “Review of Lewis’s Tales of Wonder (1801)”, Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine , 8 
March 1801, pp. 322 - 323, retrievable online via Google Books, last accessed 01-06-2010 

4 Annex 3, p. 143 

5 Annex 3, p. 110 
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if we take into account the presence of gothic castles, villains, tortures, and 
the author’s intention to scare and terrify by integrating the child into a 
depiction of horror. But what is of particular interest to us lies in that very 
frontispiece because it represents the child and not without an explicit 
reference to the Dance of Death 1 . In fact, the tales contain numerous 
references to children in contact with death - an extremely popular theme of 
gothic which is sometimes announced from the very title of the gothic novel 
(e.g. when it refers to an orphan). 

All of this leads us to believe that the presence of children in gothic is 
undeniable. But to what extent is the representation of the child important in 
the gothic novel? In order to address this question, two methodological 
choices lie before us. On the one hand, we can carry out a purely statistical 
study of all works in our corpus (e.g. how many times is the word “child” 
mentioned in a novel and is that number larger than the occurrences of the 
word “gothic”). The other possibility is to study the figure of the child in its 
context and establish a thematic (e.g. the child and gothic mysteries, the 
child and religion and so forth) review of its influence and role in gothic. 
Each of these methods has its shortcomings and we have decided to use both 
for a more global approach. We shall first concentrate on a brief statistical 
analysis of the usage of the word “child” in some gothic novels. We shall 
then examine the context in which the word occurs and the themes to which 
it is connected. 

Usage of “Child”: A Statistical Study 
Methods 

We have selected a number of gothic novels, belonging to the gothic canon. 
Our choice is entirely grounded on electronic source availability. In order to 
carry this study, we need fully searchable electronic material. Therefore, a 


1 E.g. Hans Holbein the Younger’s “The Child” (1523 - 26) 
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large number of photocopied, photographed and printed materials have been 
laid aside. It is important to remember that the results we provide here can 
be altered if more source material is incorporated. However, our hypothesis 
is that there are general tendencies in gothic, which can render a set of 
canonical novels representative of the whole movement. This hypothesis 
should be taken with caution when it comes to individual authorial interests. 
However, as we shall see further, the gothic novels entertain specific 
tendencies as far as the child is concerned and in this sense, we can safely 
assume that the margin of error (e.g. works belonging to gothic proper and 
not corresponding to our model) is relatively low. In addition, other gothic 
novels by the authors included in this study can be safely counted towards 
those belonging to our confidence interval and having the same underlying 
features (e.g. the same interest in the child and childhood). 

Findings 

“Child” Occurrences in Ann Radcliffe 1 

Ford Harris Swigart explains that 

Family images are used mainly for description. Mrs. Radcliffe’s favourite 
practice is to compare an adult’s action with that of a child. However, the 
scarcity and simplicity of child images fail to shed light on Ann Radcliffe’s 
feelings toward children; she mentions them hardly at all in her fiction. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho presents the greatest number of child images, 
but they are not particularly interesting: “She [Madame Cheron] received 
the apology> with the air of a pettish child’’. 2 

This example of Swigart’s analyses shows how quantitatively imprecise and 
dismissive past studies of the gothic building blocks have been. It is for 
example important to remember that Mrs Radcliffe also uses architectural 


1 Annex 1, p. 86 

2 SWIGART Ford Harris, A Study of the Imagery in the Gothic Romances of Ann Radcliffe, 
Ayer Publishing, 1980, p. 123 
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elements for her descriptions - castles, abbeys, vaults. What is then the 
quantitative and qualitative difference between descriptions using the word 
“gothic” to designate a building and those using the word “child” to 
designate a character? Do the two occur simultaneously? How “scarce” are 
the images of children and what is the exact amount referred to with 
“hardly”? What qualifies as an interesting child and what qualifies as a “not 
particularly interesting” child? As for the child’s “simplicity”, we shall see 
later that it is an essential quality of the positively-charged portrait of the 
gothic child and that it is often coupled with innocence and helplessness, 
and these three are the constituents of very powerful child portraits. 
Especially in Radcliffe, the child’s simplicity is synonymous to ease, to 
truthfulness, to unaffected expression and all of these elevate the childlike 
Emily morally and spiritually. Radcliffe’s work further distinguishes 
between childishness and childlike-ness, the first being negative and the 
second positive. 

Because our initial impressions from the work of Radcliffe seemed to differ 
from those of Swigart, we carried out a statistical study on the occurrences 
of the word “child” and compared it with the occurrences of “gothic” and 
other architectural elements which are generally considered as important to 
the gothic novel. We examined 5 novels by Radcliffe in the attempt to bring 
more clarity into the question of “child” usage frequency as compared to the 
usage frequency of other gothic elements. We used Volume 10 of the 
complete Novels of Ann Radcliffe (1824). Our findings are based on The 
Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne (1789), The Sicilian Romance (1790), The 
Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), and The 
Italian (1797). Along with the word child, we have used its derivatives 
(childish, childhood, childlike), references to family members indicating 
that someone is someone’s child or parent (mother, father, son, daughter), 
references to age (baby, babe, infant, youth) and references to status (heir, 
heiress, orphan, foundling). We compared these with the occurrence of 
“gothic”, “castle”, “abbey” and “ruin” (both as a noun and verb) and with 
words referring to gothic horrors, terrors and fears. We used what appeared 
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to us the most common vocabulary of gothic after scanning all sources with 
the NVivo 8 research software. Because of the very high number of pages 
and the extremely high global word counts, we consider 100 occurrences of 
a single content word in one novel as the maximum needed to establish a 
comparison between the works. 100 occurrences per novel are generally 
indicative of the word’s systematic and regular usage throughout the work. 

It appears that even though gothic elements are most prominent in 
Radcliffe’s novels, references to family relationships (26%) are more 
numerous than the references to the feelings of anxiety, fear, horror and 
terror (24%), and occur on every other page. The words derived from 
“child” amount to 5% of all categories compared. These percentages only 
compare the usage of the 6 categories we established. However, on the scale 
of the 5 novels (and the total of 760 pages 1 ), the presence of elements 
directly or indirectly linked to the child amounts to approximately 40%, 
which is considerable. Indirect references to the child are by far the most 
popular - we are dealing with vocabulary that indicates relationships, 
parentage, filiation, and heritage. This finding is especially important when 
we compare it with Swigart’s “she mentions them hardly at all” for, indeed, 
Radcliffe uses “child” less than she uses family-centred vocabulary but that 
does not lessen the importance of the child figure within the family unit. 

The comparison of the words “gothic” and “child” reveals something 
interesting - child occurs 70 times and gothic a mere 26 times. Both words 
never occur as a pair. The usage of “gothic” is li nk ed to architecture and to 
the setting but the low frequency of its occurrence points to a lower interest 
in its direct attribution. What we find in the novels of Radcliffe is a well- 
balanced usage of gothic elements, combined with child-oriented and 
family-centric vocabulary. We can infer from this that in all novels, at some 


1 It should be remembered that the highest percentages belong to “the”, “a”, “and”, “of, 
“to”, etc. We have excluded these from our statistics. We are interested in the content 
words. The tables and charts are available in Annex 1. 
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point in the narrative, the child becomes a point of focus with comparatively 
more weight than the mere idea of gothic (architecture, atmosphere) itself. It 
is important to find out when that is so and why. 

Child-centred Vocabulary in Charlotte Smith’s Emmeline (1788) 1 2 3 

Smith’s novel Emmeline; or, the Orphan of the Castle is thought to be one 
of the early works that helped establish the conventions of the gothic novel, 
which is the reason for its presence among the first works we examined. 
Smith’s personal destiny of a wealthy-born but badly-married mother of 12 
children who leaves her husband to struggle for independence in vain makes 
one wonder about the extent to which the author’s matrimonial sufferings 
and the pains to raise her own children show in her work. 

We undertook a more detailed study of the 1844 edition of the novel which 
was easier to work with, having been published in one single volume instead 
of the 4 volumes of the original 1788 edition. The lower page count 
allowed us to scan the text for more keywords than in the case of Ann 
Radcliffe. We have compared 12 distinct gothic elements (e.g. “castle”, 
“gothic”, “monk”, “ruin”, “vault”) and 4 feelings linked to horror and terror 
with 17 child-centred words (referring directly or indirectly to a child, e.g. 
“child”, “girl”, “son”, “infant”). 

Firstly, we discovered a neat difference in Smith’s interests when compared 
to Radcliffe. Surprisingly, the number of gothic elements is significantly 
lower. The references to the child’s status is the only category which 
remains on the same (the lowest) position as with Radcliffe. For Smith, 
family relationships form the largest category (47%) and are followed by the 
feelings of horror and terror (15%) and the references to the child’s age 


1 Annex 1, p. 87 

2 Ibid. 

3 As compared to the page count of the novels by Mrs Radcliffe. 
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(13%). Here, the numbers of “child” and its derivatives (“childish”, 
“childlike”, “childhood”) are on an equal footing with those of the gothic 
elements - from 10 to 11% for each. The strong prominence of both 
“father” and “castle” is something that we find from the onset of gothic with 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto (1764). 

A possible explanation for these figures is Smith’s interest in both the 
sentimental and gothic genres, and her constant contacts with children. 
However, upon examination we find that her Emmeline differs from the 
typical sentimental heroine and is rather closer to the typical gothic heroine. 
Moreover, the castle and the reference to architecture are not elements that 
can be neglected. Furthermore, other gothic novels also share characteristics 
of the sentimental strain (e.g. in the case of Eli z abeth Bonhote). What we 
can conclude from this is that Smith’s novel provides a mixture of elements 
which were both of interest to the author and of interest to her public. 
Hence, the vocabulary combines the family-centred with the gothic. This is 
probably dependent on authorial interest but to what extent is it 
representative of the year of publication? It is possible that during certain 
years (or even lengthier periods) authors were more interested in using 
child-centred vocabulary. It would be profitable to know during what 
periods the highest occurrence of children can be found. Is the usage of 
“child” and “gothic” more important in Reeve and Walpole than in later 
gothic works? 

Walpole and Reeve: the Roots of Gothic and the Presence of “Child” 1 

When examining Horace Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto , we note the 
absence of references to “baby” or “infant”. However, the presence of 
“child” and its derivatives (8%) and “youth” (19%) is undisputable. The 
percentage of references to gothic horrors and terrors is quite low (another 


1 Annex 1, p. 88 
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8% here), especially if we compare it to our previous examples. This is 
indeed curious for the general impression the novel leaves is that of anxiety 
and threatened paternalistic family structures. We can infer that the 
impression of threat is not made explicit via the direct use of “horror”, 
“terror”, “fear” or “anxiety” but by analogies, comparisons and descriptions 
of the atmosphere and setting. This comes in opposition to what we have 
seen in the two previous examples. This also means that at some point from 
Walpole to Radcliffe authors of gothic started pointing to horror and terror 
by using precisely those two words while Walpole did not need to do this to 
achieve the effect. Along with these, we also note the importance of the 
family relationships vocabulary (40%), something which remains valid for 
later novels as we have already seen. Of interest, again, is the simultaneous 
predominance of references to “father” and to “castle”, the castle being the 
bastion of paternalism and the equal percentages of “child” and references 
to horror and terror. In Walpole’s work, there is a neat preference for the 
masculine with references to “son”, “heir” and “father” being more 
numerous than the references to “mother”, “heiress” and “daughter” in spite 
of the fact that Manfred’s household contains more females than males. It 
would be profitable to know whether this tendency is generally valid for the 
gothic novel and whether we find more references to male children 
throughout the period of interest to us. 

The tendency is confirmed in Clara Reeve’s The Old English Baron (1778) 
where references to filiation and sibling relationships are higher than 
references to “child”. Thus, out of a total of 47096 1 words on 232 pages we 
have 23 instances of “child” but 74 instances of “son” and 17 instances of 
“daughter”. “Babe” is used twice, while “brother” and “sister” are used 36 


1 The number of these keywords is significant, especially when we have in mind that “the”, 
“a”, “of’, “and” hold the leading places and that “gothic” is mentioned 3 times (twice in the 
title), that “ruin” is mentioned 6 times and that the number of most content words linked to 
dungeons, gloom and darkness, and the other elements usually considered as typical for the 
gothic, remains below 10. 
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and 11 times respectively. “Youth” and “young” total 90, “father” and 
“mother” - 12 and 18 respectively. As we shall see, this goes in line with 
the global tendencies of the gothic novel during the entire period 1764 - 
1824 with higher number of boys than girls and a stressed importance of 
family relationships, filiations and distinctions between young and old. 

Concerning the relatively high use of “youth” and “young” in both works, it 
seems important to investigate the age range of the characters and decide 
whether they are treated differently from the characters referred to with 
“child”. It appears that Theodore is considered as a “youth” but upon 
comparison of his position 1 in the family tree, it is obvious that his age 
range is very close to (if not equal to) that of Manfred. As we shall see, this 
is a question of importance when it comes to the child’s political role in the 
gothic novel and has to do with the right to power - all youths who are not 
yet allowed to detain power are not considered adults yet and may be called 
“child”. 

Conclusions 

Albeit comparatively low, the presence of “child” and its derivatives in the 
gothic novels examined is unquestionable. Our first impression is that their 
usage varies from author to author and from one period to another. At its 
roots, the gothic novel seems more interested in family relationships and 
seems to integrate the child within them, that is, within an adult-structured, 
adult-oriented world. Based on the number of occurrences of “child” in any 
given novel or in a set of novels by the same author, it is possible to 
establish a list of the authors who are more interested in using the word 
“child” and of those who wrote about children and childhood related topics 
more often. It is also possible to say which authors never used the word and 
thus were either not interested in dealing with the child or deal with it 


1 Annex 4, p. 145 
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indirectly. We are also able to determine with precision the comparative rate 
of the use of “child” along with other words we expect to find in a gothic 
novel (e.g. “ruin”, “gothic”, “castle”, “abbey”). From this, we can infer to 
what extent the gothic settings and atmospheres contain children along with 
other characters (e.g. their mothers and fathers). It also seems that the gothic 
novel gives a great deal of importance to parental roles and to the family as 
a whole. 

However, the study of the works of these three authors is lacking in 
precision when it comes to the actual implication of the child into the plot. It 
does not tell us anything about the author’s manner of using the child, about 
the child’s evolution, about its role, character, or its influence on the plot. 
We have yet to learn about the representation of this child in the gothic 
novel, of the families with children and of those without children. Is the 
child spoken of with kindness or with hostility; is it an important figure in 
the eyes of the author, of the narrator? Are we dealing with the word “child” 
used to signify a real child, a person, or an idea, a metaphor? These 
questions are addressed further in our study via thematic studies of the child 
in context. 

For the present, we shall examine more closely the exact meaning of the 
word “child” as it is used in the gothic novel. We have counted the 
occurrences of the word “ruin” but it can have several meanings and can 
occur as a verb or a noun. When dealing with the notions of architecture, 
memory and mourning in gothic, the implications of the use of the verb and 
noun “ruin” may be similar, yet they can be very different in other contexts. 
The same is valid for “child”. “Child” can also refer to an adult. It is 
important to know when and in what contexts it does so. When does the 
word “child” appear and, more importantly, how is the entrance of that child 
(of any child) on the gothic stage initiated? What shall interest us further in 
this chapter is the way authors of gothic introduce the figure of the child. 
Does the child’s entry obey the dramatic, spectacular conventions of a 
sudden, unanticipated manifestation or is it an expected and predictable 
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event? We shall then start looking for the gothic child in a series of titles, 
frontispieces, mottos and prefaces in order to learn more about its place 
within the gothic narrative. 

The Gothic Meanings of “Child” 

Partly in reaction to M. Brown’s proposition as it appears in The Gothic 
Text (2004), we would like to focus upon "the words actually filling the 
pages [rather] than the incidents that only intermittently spark them or the 
fantasies buried beneath" 1 the paragraphs of action and description in the 
gothic novel. The child becomes our focus in the attempt to uncover what 
has been overlooked by many readers when merely reading for a sensational 
love story or a “Who Done It?” mystery. 

Our research on the child’s figure and character within the gothic novel 
revealed several manners of referring to a child. For example, unborn 
children and babies are called “baby”, “babe”, “it”, “being”, “unborn infant” 
or “child”. In fact, “child” is not used uniformly throughout all novels for 
the same figure or character. Some children are only referred to as “boy”, 
“girl”, “son” or “daughter” but are never called “(my) child” by their 
parents. Adolescents are frequently called “youth” but the usage of “child” 
is widely applied to many of them. Moreover, many adults are called 
“child” by spiritual leaders, teachers or parents. We begin our investigations 
on the child within the gothic with a study of the different usages only of the 
word “child” in a randomized sample of novels from the period 1764 - 
1824. We need to determine with more precision to whom the appellation 
“child” is attributed most often and to what end, and what aspects of that 
person’s life are concerned. 


1 BROWN Marshall, The Gothic Text, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004, p. xi 
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Methods 

For this study, we have only retained the instances where the word “child” 
is used. The words “infant”, “boy”, “girl”, “son”, “daughter”, “babe”, 
“baby” and expressions like “great youth”, “still (very) young”, “too young” 
have not been taken into account. 

Our aim is not to count the number of persons called child, nor to count the 
number of times the word is used. With this study, the intention is to analyse 
the extent to which “child” is applied and to determine our sample of 
subjects for future study. Thus, if it appears that adolescents are referred to 
as children, we would be able to include them into our sample, along with 
younger subjects. Likewise, if “child” is used as a metaphor, we shall be 
able to include that aspect into our study. 

After a preliminary survey of the usage of “child” in 58 novels, we retrieved 
8 distinct categories of gothic figures called “child” and they correspond to 
the following: 

• A baby or an infant is called “child” : this category corresponds to 
very young children from unborn babies to 3 year-old 
(approximately) children. 

• A young person is called “child” : this category groups together 
children from 3 to approximately 13 years old. 

• An adolescent is called “child” : the age range here is from 13 to 19 
(in rare cases up to 21) years old 1 . 

• The state of being someone’s child : here, we have counted the 
application of “child” uniformly to adults, adolescents, children and 
babies when it indicates family relationships and filiations, when it is 
used by adults or children to show their dependency, their obligation 


1 Further, we propose a study of children’s ages within the gothic novels using 5 different 
age categories instead of the above 3. These were established for more clarity and not 
because some of them seem in any way more important than others. Annex 1, pp. 16 - 21 
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or any other relationship to the parental figure. We have also 
included adopted children into this category. 

• “Child” is applied to a childish person : refers to adults or persons in 
late adolescence who behave childishly , e.g. immaturely, 
irresponsibly or foolishly, or who are depicted as possessing a 
child’s innocence (to be understood in terms of a lack of knowledge 
of the world, of people and of their surroundings). 

• “Child” is applied to a childlike person : refers to adults or persons in 
late adolescence who are depicted like children, that is, their bodily 
aspect is similar to that of a child and their behaviour, reactions and 
activities are likened to those of a child. 

• “Child” is applied to an economically dependent teen or adult or 
“child” applied on account of social status : this category contains 
adolescents and all adults (above 19 years old) who are called 
“child” because of their financial (or other material) dependence on 
the adult and adults 1 who, on account of their low social status, are 
seen as (called) children to a figure of authority (e.g. a knight might 
be considered as the father of a peasant and thereby, the peasant 
might be called “child”). 

• Religious or spiritual usage : this category is applied to adolescents 
or adults when they are called “child” by a figure of religious 
authority or by a spiritual leader, or a teacher. 

As a second step, we established a table by year and novel for those 
categories. For every novel, if a category is present, we have marked it with 


1 N. B. As it shall be explained further, in the rest of our studies we have excluded some 
adults from this category (e.g. peasants and secondary (supporting) characters). Some of 
them are called “child” because of their lack of education for example. Others are called 
“child” by their priest. On account of their profile - the fact that ultimately they appear 
different and distinct from the gothic child - and because the novels contain no actual 
information on their childhoods, we have eliminated such figures from all the other studies. 
However, we have retained the figures of dependent teens or adults who correspond to the 
gothic child type or of dependent teens or adults about whose childhood we are informed in 
the novel. 
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“1” and if a category is absent, the appropriate box bears a “0”. The totals of 
these occurrences have been summed up and compared to one another. The 
established percentages illustrate the importance of one particular usage of 
“child” as compared to another. 

Findings 

The usage of “child” to denote parenthood is the most prominent. The 
category entitled “the state of being someone’s child” contains 19% of 
cases. It appears that in 18% of all usage instances, “child” is meant to 
indicate an adolescent from the age of 13 to 19 years approximately. There 
is no significant difference in the usage of the word when it is applied to 
babies (16%) and young persons from the age of 3 to 13 years (15%). Taken 
together, these two categories form the largest group (significantly larger 
than the adolescence group). 1 

Only 10% of adults are described as childlike or childish persons and are 
referred to with “child” on account of it. We have sought to verify the 
hypothesis according to which the majority of those childish/childlike adults 
consists of females. This verification has been carried out only on the 10% 
of cases revealed by the larger study on the usage of “child”. The figures 
reveal that the population of women (53%) is almost equal to that of the 
males (44%).' Consequently, it may be profitable to confront an analysis of 
the woman-child to a more in-depth study of the man-child in the gothic 
novels depicting such figures in the English language. Things seem different 
when looking at French translations of gothic novels which use “child” to 


1 Annex 1, p. 56 - 57 
" Annex 1, p. 58 
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point to the young heroine 1 2 3 . Some of the translators do not hesitate to 
modify the title in order to insert “enfant” in it. 

We have also sought to verify to whom the category “the state of being 
someone’s child” applies . The results reveal a very balanced usage of the 
word, evenly distributed between four categories, adolescents being the 
largest and adults the smallest groups. Taken together, children from 0 to 13 
years old form the largest group. 

Conclusions 

“Child” is systematically applied when novels deal with parentage and when 
narratives are concerned with the child’s origins and ancestry. This is a very 
logical outcome if we bear in mind one of the primary functions of the 
gothic child - that of creating suspense . As we shall see further, the figure 
of the child in the gothic novel is linked to a mystery or to a secret. In most 
cases, that secret has to do with the child’s origins, with the child’s 
unknown parentage (e.g. when introducing an abandoned or orphaned child) 
or with a family secret. 

The usage of “child” to denote the parentage and background is very 
important when the gothic novel deals with adolescents. This is particularly 
important for the development of the gothic plot as most adolescents are in 
search of their parentage or attempting to affirm and uphold their 
background. Simultaneously, these adolescents are not allowed entry into 
the adult sphere. Their status as children is still valid. A good example is 
Emmeline who, at the age of 14, is depicted as “not yet of an age to consider 


1 Cf. Wilmina ou I’enfant des Apennins, L ’Enfant de la chanmiere, etc. For a complete list 
of these COINTRE Annie and RIVARA Annie, Recueil de prefaces de traducteurs de 
romans anglais 1721 - 1828 , Publications de l’Universite de Saint-Etienne, 2006 

2 Annex 1, p. 54, 55 

3 Infra, pp. 191 
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deeply, or to dwell long on gloomy subjects” 1 2 3 and is therefore depicted (by 
the author) and treated (by the other participants in the plot) as a child. 

When adults speak of their childhood, they do not necessarily refer to 
themselves with “child”, such is the case for Adeline in The Romance of the 
Forest (1791) for example. However, those who do, assume the “child of 
...” formula, e.g. “a child of sorrow”, “a child of providence” . After 
majority is attained at 21, boys are considered men . “Leonard, so was the 
latter called, had not attained his twentieth year; the down of manhood was 
scarcely spread over his countenance” 4 . However, they may still be referred 
to as child by their parents or be a spiritual leader or they may refer to 
themselves with the “child of...” fonnula. 

In addition, in some cases “child” is also used as a metaphor, frequently in 
opposition to “man”, to denote immaturity or absence of knowledge. To 
illustrate this, Charles Lucas extensively quotes from the Bible 
(Corinthians) a poem which sets apart childhood from adulthood: 

When I was young, then childish was my word; 

Childish I thought, and as a child I heard: 

But when the age of manhood once began, 

I left off childish things, and thought as man. 5 

In the work of other authors, we note the systematic usage of “child” on the 
part of priests or the elderly, especially when speaking to teenagers or young 


1 SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline, the Orphan of the Castle, p. 7 

2 REEVE Clara, The Old English Baron: A Gothic Story, E. and C. Dilly, 1778, Oxford 
University digital editions 2007. All further references are to this edition unless indicated 
otherwise. 

3 Cf. interesting distinctions between the usage of “child”, “youth”, “boyhood” and 
“manhood” in the work of Blake and the possibility to draw parallels to the gothic novel. 
CADILHAC Micheline, “Quelques aspects de la conception romantique de l’enfance”, 
L ’Enfance dans la litterature et la civilisation anglaise (ed. SAHEL Pierre, VIVIES Jean), 
Publications de l’Universite de Provence (CARA 13), 1991, p. 121 

4 PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796), p. 4 

5 LUCAS Charles, The Infernal Quixote (1801), vol. 1, p. 400 
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persons, not only to indicate superiority in age but also superiority of 
understanding. Similar examples are part of the category we entitle the 
“Spiritual Usage of the Child” 1 . 

Some Gothic Titles 

As a second step, we shall investigate a series of gothic titles in order to 
determine if the child is considered important enough to appear in the title 
of a given novel. 

At the origin of the idea to investigate the titles of British gothic novels and 
chapbooks, are the appearances of children in the titles of novels that can be 
found on the other side of the Channel, in France and Germany. In 1776, 
Heinrich Leopold Wagner publishes a controversial domestic tragedy 
entitled Die Kindermorderin. In the same year, a representative of the Sturm 
und Drang movement, J. M. R. Lenz, publishes Die Zwillinge. Another 
example is Pigault-Lebrun’s L’Enfant du carnaval (1796). Timothy Unwin 
describes the topics of Lebrun’s novels roughly as follows: 

[...] heroes (who included children) face a world of brutes and knaves 
against a gothic backdrop spiced with injections of the supernatural. 
Innocence always emerges triumphant and vice and evil are invariably 
punished. 2 

Apparently, in France, the Radcliffean “copies” by Francois Guillaume 
Ducray-Duminil Victor; ou, I’enfant de la foret (1796) and his female 
counterpart Coelina; ou, / ’enfant du mystere (1798) whose title oddly recalls 
to mind a novel to appear 10 years later - Sarah S. Wilkinson’s The Child of 
Mystery (1808) -introduce a child figure quite soon. In fact, the child is an 
integral part of the scenario and in consequence, it becomes a valuable 


1 See infra. “The Spiritual Roles of the Child”, p. 396 

2 UNWIN Timothy, The Cambridge Companion to the French Novel, Cambridge 
University Press, 1997, p. 76 
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theme in all of these titles. Our hypothesis is that if “child” can be retrieved 
in French titles, apparently inspired by and seeking to emulate the British 
gothic, the word should also be found in original novel and/or chapbook 
titles from Great Britain. 

Methods 

The sample of selected authors for this study initially consisted in equal 
numbers of men and women and a larger number of anonymous chapbook 
authors. These groups were established for clarity and without the intention 
of comparing one with the other. However, because it soon became clear 
that these groups should be taken with caution on account of possible 
penname presence and since recent research indicates that Mrs Carver might 
tilt the balance in favour of male 1 2 authorship, only the titles of their works 
have been retained. These were grouped as follows: 

• Novel titles, 

• Chapbook (bluebook) titles. 

Gothic novel and chapbook titles were studied independently from one 
another with the intention of verifying the hypothesis that chapbook titles 
seek to attract the attention of the gothic consumer by adopting a different 
approach, announced in the title with a commercially catching phrase and 
consequently, refer to a suffering child more often. The first group consists 
of 97 gothic novels from the period 1764 - 1824, the second - of 350 
chapbooks from the period 1800 - 1824. Two gothic chapbooks lists have 
been used as references - the first is by Angela Koch (The Absolute Horror 
of Horrors', 2002) and the second is by Franz J. Potter (Literary 


1 SHELTON Don, “Sir Anthony Carlisle and Mrs Carver”, Romantic Textualities: 
Literature and Print Culture, 1780-1840, 19 (Winter 2009). Online: last accessed 02- 
06.2010 http://www.cf.ac.uk/encap/romtext/reports/rtl9 n04.pdf 

2 KOCH Angela, “’The Absolute Horror of Horrors’ Revised: A Bibliographical Checklist 

of Early-Nineteenth-Century Gothic Bluebooks”, Cardiff Corvey: Reading the Romantic 
Text 9 (Dec. 2002). Giline last accessed: 08-06-2010, http:/A¥ww.cfac.uk/ercap^^ ii)3html 
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Mushrooms, 2009). The statistics concerning gothic novels take into account 
only the novels present in the bibliography. The results have been organised 
in two similar tables and are made available in Annex 1, Figure 35. 

Have been counted the titles referring to one or more than one child figure, 
implicitly or explicitly via: 

• Direct references to “child, “babe/baby”, “boy”, “girl”; 

• Indirect references to birth, pregnancy, family relationships, 
parentage, adoption, heritage, family history, brother-sister and 
parent-child relationships (e.g. we are also looking for the keywords 
“daughter/son”, “orphan”, “heir/heiress”, “twins”, “sister/brother”, 
“family”, “mother/father” and in some rare cases “house of’ when it 
refers to families and filiations). 

The titles containing the name of a child figure from the novel have not 
been taken into account in these two categories. A separate category has 
been established for them in order to compare the number of titles referring 
to a “child” and the number of works directly using a child’s name. 
Separating the category also allows a repartitioning of these children by sex 
(this category is to be used in later statistics) and by topic into: 

• Titles, bearing a child’s name only; 

• Titles, bearing a child’s name and a reference to a gothic monument. 

All titles were then analysed and the messages they intend to deliver to 
potential readers were organised into 7 thematic groups as follows: 

• Parent-child relationships, 

• Orphan or abandoned child, 

• Brother-sister relationships, 

• Suffering child, 

• Family secrets or horrors, 

• Heritage or legacy, 

• Child theme related to gothic monument or nature. 
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It should be remembered that some titles may treat one or several themes at 
the same time (e.g. The Orphan of Tintern Abbey (1816) could belong to 
Category 2 and to Category 7 at the same time). 

The difficulty of comparing novel and chapbook titles resides in the 
different periods they concern. On the one hand, the gothic bluebook can be 
viewed as essentially different from the gothic novel in that it is, as F. S. 
Frank formulates it, “a primitive paperback or ur-pulp publication, cheaply 
manufactured, sometimes garishly illustrated, and meant to be thrown away 
after being ‘read to pieces’” 1 2 3 , a mere “pirated abridgement of full-length 
Gothic novels” . On the other hand, apart from the difference in price, 
length and cover, it can be quite hard to find a strict difference in the themes 
of a gothic chapbook and those of a gothic novel. Simultaneously, the 
writing practices of the times involved significant borrowing from previous 
sources and that is also the case for full-length novels. We could suppose 
that shortened versions interfere with extensive character development but 
that can also be said about lengthier gothic novels and does not seem to be a 
matter of volume but rather, a matter of authorial choice and/or skill. In fact, 
F. S. Frank himself points out that the chapbook is one of the routes of 

-7 

“development taken by the Gothic novel after 1800’” and as such, it treats 
similar or equivalent themes and contains the same character archetypes - 
the villain, the damsel in distress and the hero, to which we add the gothic 
child. 

Findings 

The number of novels announcing children in their titles is relatively small 
but is not negligible - out of 97 novels, 28 refer to the child (28.86%). The 


1 FRANK Frederick S., The First Gothics. A Critical Guide to the English Gothic Novel, 
New York and London: Garland Publishing, 1987, p. 433 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. xxvi 
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same is valid for chapbooks where 61 out of 350 titles mention a child 
(17.42%).If we could suppose that the ratio between chapbook titles and 
novel titles is representative (in this scenario, which is to be taken with great 
caution, the 17.42% have more weight on account of their number and 
therefore, approximately 73% of published gothics are chapbooks), then the 
probability of finding a reference to “child” in any gothic title is 19.91 % 
for all authors during the period 1764 - 1824. 

This hesitation to refer to the child in the title of a given novel does not 
mean that it is absent from the novel itself. On the contrary, many of the 
gothic monuments, castles, churches or abbeys we see in titles are inhabited 
by families with children (e.g. Bungay Castle, The Recess, The Castle of 
Ollada ). In fact, the number of novels and chapbooks dealing with the child 
from the title only seems low when we focus our attention exclusively on 
titles dealing with mins, castles and abbeys which are believed to represent 
the manifest tendency. In reality, only 47 out of the 97 titles in our sample 
refer to gothic monuments 1 , that is, less than 50%. The downwards trend of 
this tendency is confirmed by the analysis of the 349 titles made available in 
the alphabetical index of gothic novels provided in Maurice Levy’s 
Le Roman gothique anglais, where 130 out of 349 titles refer to a gothic 
monument (a mere 37,25%, while 56% treat other subjects and/or focus on 
names). This percentage is significant if compared to the presence of direct 
or indirect references to children. In Levy’s list, only 23 titles are family- 
centred (7%). It is still to be seen whether a given name applies to a child 
within a given novel among the remaining 56% of novels treating other 
topics and/or names. In that case, the tendency for the 7% could be on the 
rise. 


1 The keywords used for these statistics refer to monuments, parts of monuments (including 
religious and non-religious ones) and any building or architectural reference introduced in 
the title, e. g. abbey, castle, cave, cavern, cell, chamber, chateau, church, convent, fort, 
fortress, hall, hermitage, labyrinth, manor, monastery, nunnery, passage, priory, recess, 
room, ruin, sepulchre, subterranean, statue, tower. Titles with “St.” were also counted, e. g. 
St. Columb, St. Dominick, when they refer to a gothic edifice. 
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From 350 titles in Levy’s list, approximately 66%, focus on filiations - 
relationships and connections between descendants and/or heirs - while 
only 21% deal with the child more directly. Among these, 9 titles (39,13%) 
associate family-centred themes with a gothic monument. From the 97 titles 
in our corpus, some titles associate the child or a whole family to a gothic 
element (e.g. The Children of the Abbey, 1796; The Haunted Priory; or, the 
Fortunes of the House of Rayo, 1794; The House of Tynian, 1796). 
Sometimes, the choice seems motivated not by the main theme of the work 
in question but by the intriguing wording of the title (e.g. The Horrors of 
Oakendale Abbey instead of “Laura Oakendale” or “The Lost Child of 
Oakendale House”, or a similar title). However, it is interesting to note that 
the gothic tragedy Edmond, the Orphan of the Castle (1799) is adapted 
from 1 2 Reeve’s The Old English Baron (1778) and in this case, the title has 
been intentionally modified to attract the attention to “orphan”. When 
analysing the titles of novels”, it becomes clear that the suffering child 
theme is absent from the titles. The other themes are distributed evenly with 
a very slight preference for orphans/abandoned children (e.g. Emmeline, the 
Orphan of the Castle, 1788; The Discarded Son, 1807), children in a gothic 
monument (e.g. The Children of the Abbey, 1796) or natural environment 
(e.g. The Girl of the Mountains, 1797) and brother-sister relationships 
[Dusselclorf; or, the Fratricide, 1798; The Three Brothers, 1803). In 
contrast, the themes relating a child to a gothic monument or to nature are 
completely absent from chapbook titles. The parent-child relationship topics 
are obviously most prominent for chapbook titles (used 28 times out of 61), 
followed by the orphans/abandoned children (17 out of 61) and brother- 
sister relationships (12 out of 61). The suffering child, on the other hand, 
can be retrieved in 8 titles which places it on the same footing with the 
family secrets and horrors theme. Again, when examining novel titles as a 


1 Edmond, the Orphan of the Castle, A Tragedy in Five Acts, Founded on the “Old English 
Baron” A Gothic Story, London: Faulder and Hurst, 1799 

2 For complete data, tables and charts see Annex 1, pp. 39 - 44 
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separate group, the gothic elements distribution shows that 35% of titles 
associate the child with a gothic monument (a castle, an abbey, a monastery, 
a recess) while 65% refer to a child exclusively without any specifically 
gothic reference. The gothic elements are distributed according to the 
following pattern: more than 57% of titles refer to a child and a castle 
(possibly “castle”, “mansion” or “house”), while references to children and 
abbeys, mysteries and romantic nature are brought down to 14% each. 

From a total of 97 gothic novels, 16,49% have a child in the title and 
10,67% of titles contain a child’s name. All references to children and to 
children’s names taken together, 27,16% of all novels refer to a child in one 
way or another from the title. Within these 27,16%, the distribution of 
children is as follows: 

• 17 instances of children (61%) - boys, girls, orphans, 

• 11 instances of child names (39%), 

• 2 titles belonging to both categories (these have not been included in 
the above percentages). 

Among the 13 novels in points 1 and 2, 9 novels refer to a child’s name only 
(69%) and 4 contain both a child’s name and a gothic monument (31%). 
Within the same sample, 58% bear a boy’s name in the title and 42% bear a 
girl’s name in the title. Globally, 10 titles concern boys (10,31% of all 
novels) and 6 concern girls (6,18% of all novels). The number of boys is 
therefore slightly more prominent, a tendency which is confirmed when 
comparing the numbers of male and female children in all 97 novels, 
regardless of a child’s appearance in the title. This trend shall be 
discussed in more detail in further chapters. 

No notable differences could be revealed between the titles of works by 
male as opposed to those by female authors, the statistics being 
established only for authors of certain identity (e.g. anonymous authors and 
pennames, borrowed names or initials excluded). Broadly speaking, there 
are two manners of referring to the child. While some authors adopt a 
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more distanced stance and would more readily use the words “child”, 
“children”, “boy”, “girl”, “orphan”, “twins”, “brother” or “sister”, others 
tend to approach one child in particular. They use the name of the child in 
question - Zeluco, Edgar, Rimualdo, Emmeline, Edelfrida, Agnes - or refer 
to the “house of’ and to a given family as a whole. It also appears that the 
titles of the gothic novels and those of the chapbooks are concerned with 
slightly different subjects. The topics of interest for chapbook titles are 
slightly displaced in favour of the family-centric themes, while in novel 
titles, the family-centric and the gothic horror-related subjects are in an 
almost equal distribution. In addition, the variation between the different 
child-oriented themes in novel titles is very low with percentage ranges 
below 25 and above 13 for all themes. Broadly speaking, the most 
commonly occurring semantic fields linked to the child figure are those 
referring to family (parent-child or sibling relationships, abandonment, 
identity) and heritage (usurpation, inheritance, filiations). This tendency is 
confirmed with slight modifications and variations throughout the period 
when passing from the analysis of novel titles into that of novel content. The 
most common accompanying elements are the gothic edifice and the 
supernatural. The title of The Gothic Story of Courville Castle ; or, the 
Illegitimate Son, a Victim of Prejudice and Passion: Owing to the Early 
Impressions Inculcated with Unremitting Assiduity by an Implacable 
Mother; whose Resentment to her Husband Excited her Son to Envy, 
Usurpation, and Murder; but Retributive Justice at Length Restores the 
Right Heir to his Lawful Possessions (1801) 1 is a marvellous example of 
what the gothic can offer in terms of title immediately associating a child 
with the word “gothic” but also linking him to architecture and to the most 
common gothic themes of education, usurpation, assassination and dark 
family affairs. 


1 The underlining is ours. 
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To conclude, it can be affirmed with certainty that the thematic 
heterogeneity of the gothic titles mirrors the rich, varied content of the 
gothic novels in terms of plot, theme, character and voice. However, when it 
comes to the child, we can identify a certain number of thematic spheres 
which tend to remain static. Usage also remains static and is limited to the 
formulations “child/children of’, “orphan/girl/daughter of’, “heir/heiress 
of’, “house/family of’ or a straightforward usage of a child’s name. 

Frontispieces and the Place of the Child 

Among the gothic titles that do not focus on a gothic edifice or a child, we 
can find titles like More Ghosts! (1798), Astonishment!!! (1802) and There 
is a Secret! Find it out! (1808). The obvious intention here is to surprise, 
shock or provoke. The majority of titles announcing a supernatural presence 
(a mystery, a phantom, a spirit, a demon or a witch) reveal what is probably 
the second most important element of gothic after that of architecture - the 
fascination with the strange, unexplainable and exotic. Titles like Edgar; or, 
the Phantom of the Castle (1798), Santa-Maria; or, the Mysterious 
Pregnancy (1799) and The Child of Mystery (1809) link the most 
outstanding gothic elements with the child figure, thus adding an original 
and valuable participant to the gothic plot or, as Henry James would later 
observe, it “adds a particular touch” and gives the novel yet “another turn of 
the screw” 1 . But while placing a certain theme in a novel’s title is one of the 
most direct ways to reveal the author’s intentions, frontispieces are 
sometimes used to add to the suspense and catch the attention by arousing 
reader curiosity, impatience and excitement. Frontispieces of gothic novels 
with children pictured on them seem quite rare. Apart from the original 
plates of M. G. Lewis’s Tales of Terror and Wonder (1801), two 
engravings, a painting and a pencil-on-paper drawing depict children and 


1 JAMES Henry, The Turn of the Screw and Other Stories, Digireads.com Publishing, 
2008, p. 5 
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adolescents. As we shall see, they provide us with indications as to the 
child’s different roles in gothic. They group and synthesise some of the most 
important themes connected to the gothic child figure and in that, are 
representative of the entire gothic movement. 

The Child as Killer (1789) 

Taken chronologically, the first engraving we shall look at comes from the 
original cover of John Moore’s Zeluco: Various Views of Human Nature 
(1789) 1 . It represents the 10-year-old Zeluco killing a bird under the 
horrified gaze of his master. The engraving presents a scene of great 
instability, counterbalancing good and evil where the viewer meets a 
morally satisfying version of goodness in the face of the excellent master 
and ultimate evil in the shocking actions of his pupil. The master’s eyes are 
fixed on the dying bird while his figure is simultaneously attempting to exit 
to the right from the explicitly theatrical scene. Although a figure of 
authority, he seems frozen, leaving free reign to the evil child who watches 
the bird die with a certain interest bordering on pleasure. This scene reflects 
the earlier chapters of the novel where the reader is presented with a detailed 
description of Zeluco’s childhood, education, interests and his deepening 
vices. The engraving directs the attention to the main character of the novel 
and a clear choice has been made to represent him as a naughty, cruel child. 
In fact, Zeluco grows into one of the worst gothic villains - a gambler and 
liar, a profligate manipulator and a child murderer. The second part of the 
novel’s title (“Various Views of Human Nature”) might be taken as a 
reference to a multitude of different characters. In fact, it actually refers to 
only one single character evolving from bad to worse, to worst - the novel is 
exclusively about Zeluco’s life from his illustrious birth to his inglorious 
death. It also provides us with a variety of views or rather, snapshots, of a 
child in the role of killer. The choice of frontispiece scene in particular 


1 Annex 3, pp. 109 
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reflects the basic questions lying at the heart of John Moore’s work. Is 
society’s perception of child cruelty inaccurate and is that perception to be 
taken seriously? Zeluco is said “to betray strong symptoms of that violent 
and overbearing disposition to which he had always had a propensity” 1 2 3 . The 
reader is confronted with the impossibility to reform “the violence of 
Zeluco’s temper”" through education and turn him into a conventional adult. 
Should the adults around Zeluco be held accountable for that? Is there a 
limit to parental authority? And what if some children are bom evil ? In this 
sense, the frontispiece of the novel also reveals the work’s central subject - 
a keen interest in the character of an irresponsible child becoming a gothic 
villain - and generates a full-force debate about nature and nurture, 
featuring an outwardly blameless child capable of the worst atrocities. 
Gothic novels dealing with young children who kill during their early 
childhood are rare during the period 1764 - 1824. However, countless 
numbers of books deal with childhood intentions and desires to kill a parent 
or a sibling, and depict adolescents killing their fathers or brothers. The 
place of the child in this novel and the author’s interest in the development 
of such a character is very well illustrated by the frontispiece. Indeed, the 
figure of the child occupies 1/3 to 2/3 of the image, which is considerable 
when compared to John Carter’s Entry of Frederick into the Castle of 
Otranto (1790) and the frontispiece to The Mysterious Warning (1796). 


1 MOORE John, Zeluco: Various Views of Human Nature, Taken from Life and Manners, 
Foerign and Domestic (ed. Pam Perkins), Valancourt Books, 2008, pp. 3-4 

2 Ibid. 

3 In fact, these questions remain curiously relevant today and the child “born evil" 
resurfaces again with the Jon Venables affair in the UK. The subsequent titles appearing in 
the media, e.g. “Was Jon Venables born evil?” appearing in the London Evening Standard 
(9 March 2010, available online at htlp7Avww.thLsisloiidonco.iik/staiidaid/aiticle-23813347-ion-veiTables- 
did-wicked-thiiigs-bit-he-is-iiot-eviLdo ) and “The police were sure James Bulger's ten-year-old 
killers were simply wicked. But should their parents have been in the dock?” published in 
The Daily Mail (13 March 2010, available online at http//www.dailviiiaiLco.iik/iTews/aiticle- 
1257614/IJie-po]ice-sure^James-Bubais-\ear-oM-killais-sirrpK-wcked-But-parents<lockJ]tmMxzz0rggwnAbY ), 
are a case in point. The debate has never ceased since the 18 th century and is taken up by 
William Blake among others in his The Good and Evil Angels Struggling for the Possession 
of a Child (1793 - 1794). 
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The Child as Redeemer (1790) 

John Carter’s pencil and watercolour drawing of the Entry of Frederick into 
the Castle of Otranto 1 is completed in 1790 and served as a frontispiece in 
later editions of the work. Naturally, it had not been initially planned to 
serve as a frontispiece but it is bonded to the gothic in various ways. The 
topic is strictly gothic, focusing on an important moment of Walpole’s novel 
- the passing of the edifice into the hands of its legitimate heir and the 
demise of the usurper. The figurative compositions are situated in the lower 
part of the painting where multitudes of small figures aggregate into 5 
distinct groups. The background is made up of tall, elegant buildings which 
cover large portions of the sky. We are dealing here with a distanced point 
of view which creates the impression of watching a staged performance. On 
the scene, two figures of adolescents are placed in the very centre. A third 
one stands on the right, followed by a dog and holding a plumed helmet. 
One is manifestly female but the feminine forms and elegance of the other 
two, their apparent fragility, their comparatively small size, their male 
outfits and the simultaneous absence of armoury make it impossible for the 
viewer to determine their sex and identity. This is indicative of the 
common habit to portray children without any gender identity until the 
ages of 10 or 12 2 as is most often the case for babies who remain a mere 
“it” or a “babe” well into their 2 nd , 3 rd and sometimes even up to their 
5 th year. In addition, while Frederick, Manfred and Hippolita are very 
clearly identifiable, the adolescent figures can be taken to represent any of 
the younger participants in the plot. While the adolescents are completely 
integrated into the action, the practice of creating resemblant figures for 
them initiates a cleavage between the portraits of adults and non-adults 
where the adults belong to a certain pre-established archetype (e.g. 


1 Annex 3, pp. 115 

2 Infra. Chapter “Representations of Children” 
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villain, legitimate heir and hero, persecuted female) and the adolescents 
merely possess certain propensities. As we shall see, this idea is central to 
gothic novels containing child characters of the evolving type 1 . Carter’s 
drawing also visually represents another child figure particularity - the 
tendency to temporarily mix femininity and masculinity without clear- 
cut distinctions in terms of demeanour and bearing between girls and 
boys to the point of creating androgynous males and females who 
become interchangeable when male or female qualities are conferred to 
them independently of their sex 2 . The three adolescent figures have an 
additional symbolic purpose. They represent different components of the 
gothic plot in general. The tragic fragility of the gothic female, ironically 
coupled with what is probably her strongest, most potent weapon and her 
curse - the capacity to bear children and heirs - are illustrated by the 
adolescent female standing in a symmetric en-face posture. The objects 
attributed to the other two figures reveal the significance of the child figure. 
The flute, the dog and the helmet symbolise the invisible ties between the 
voice and will of God, warfare, loyalty and the child’s potential capacity to 
restore the statu quo ante. Children, adolescents and new generations are 
powerful symbols of rebirth and renewal, or inversely, of vengeance, 
destruction and min, which means that child figures are an extremely pliant, 
exploitable material when working with the gothic. The bipolarity of the 
child symbol is in fact perfectly suitable for the gothic, which is first and 
foremost a genre born from apparent contradictions (e.g. uniting the ancient 
and the modern to obtain a tragic, comical, grandguignolesque, theatrical, 
romantic, imaginative novelty which can be called a romance, a tale, a story 
or a novel and which, according to the tradition, stages fictional events in 
search of a more universal truth). Linking the gothic to the figure of the 


1 infra. Chapter “The Gothic Child”, pp. 427 - 434 

2 Infra. “Gender Differences”, p. 269 
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child with an extended metaphor, Horace Walpole formulates a very 
interesting idea in one of the prefaces to The Castle of Otranto, 

None but his heirs must own the spot. 

Begotten, or to be begot [...] 

A wanton boy was passing by; 

The wan ton child beheld the fly, 

And eager ran to seize the prey; 

But, [...] Crush’d the proud tenant [...], 

And swept away the mansion I... f 

The child can unintentionally become a figure of great power. The initial 
lack of intentions, the original innocence of the child can transform it into a 
saviour. Unconscious of its strength, the child can destroy, recapture, 
recover and restore. The potency, spontaneity and purity of the child’s 
actions make them righteous. These ideas can be found in novels linking the 
religious dimension to the figure of the child, representing the child as a 
Christ-like figure. The place of the child is, once again, central. Walpole’s 
image is that of the child who caresses a pet with love before vigorously 
dragging it by the tail. This child’s capacity to turn both ways, to be 
either good or bad, to unwittingly cause either felicity or pain, thus 
reconciling “apparently incompatible ideals” 1 2 , make it the origin and 
purpose of the gothic narrative. Indeed, the gothic sufferer is frequently 
dragged into imprisonment by love and the fragile gothic heroine is crushed 
like a mere toy under the clumsy fist of the gothic villain. When looked 
from above, as if from the plunging angle of Carter’s drawing, all 
participants in the gothic plot are like children, small and insignificant on 
the greater gothic scene that enfolds, imprisons, and cmshes them. And the 
gothic narrative does flow with that very same childlike excess, like the 


1 WALPOLE Horace, “The Entail. A Fable”, Introduction to the 1811 edition of The Castle 
of Otranto, Edinburgh: James Ballantine and Co., 1811, pp. xxxvii - xxxix 

2 WEIN Toni, British Identities, Heroic Nationalisms, and the Gothic Novel, 1764 — 1824, 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2002, p. 4 
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flood caused by a thirsty toddler trying to pour the contents of a bottle into a 
glass. In the gothic world, among all the childlike adult figures, the figure of 
the gothic child is the most important one because it detains the faculty to 
save and preserve by destroying. 

The Child as Prisoner (1796) 

On a first approach, the frontispiece of The Mysterious Warning (1796) 7 
does not seem to allot much space to the figure of the child. Here, the child 
remains behind the body of the mother who is kneeling for mercy before the 
gothic villain. The engraving represents one of several scenes connected to 
the child figure in the novel. In fact, the scene is taken from a secondary 
plot, a digression which is on a first inspection only part of the larger 
network of narrative voices that mingle in the novel. Nevertheless, it is a 
very important one, and from there, the choice to represent it graphically on 
the frontispiece. The child in question is a girl. She is not a newly born baby 
as represented on the frontispiece but around 4 or 5 years old. The choice to 
represent her as a baby is intriguing and shows either or both of two things: 

1. obeying the rule of minimal gender distinction, the child’s character 
is not sufficiently developed to portray her face and posture in more 
detail or/and 

2. the tragedy of the child’s sufferings is intensified by a very 
premature death and hence, the younger the child, the more striking 
the scene. 

She dies of chronic privation - thirst and hunger - and of continual lack of 
sunlight. The episode is among the novel’s most striking parts, especially 
because it is told by the child’s father. The frontispiece presents another 
child-centred preoccupation of the gothic and notably that of enclosure, 
imprisonment and suffering of mother and child, and their interconnected 


1 Annex 3, pp. 110 
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destinies. It also deals with the pain of outliving loved ones, with loss and 
mourning, which all are among the preferred themes of gothic and are all 
linked to the child in one way or another. The gothic child is either mourned 
or in mourning, in need of protection and, in most cases, in early contact 
with death. The anonymous engraving from M. G. Lewis’s Tales of Terror 
and Wonder (1801) 1 2 we mentioned earlier illustrates just that - the dance of 
death makes no distinctions in social status or age. The same is valid for 
poems inspired or borrowing from gothic novels: 

Nor age, nor sex, the pagan monster spares! [...] 

The cherub infant, smiling at the breast, [...] 

The pregnant matron and the blooming maid, 

Fall victims to his insatiable blade!" 

Indeed, the inclusion of the child into the dance of death is taken up by 
numerous authors in prose and poetry alike during the period of interest to 
us. This theme is so pervasive that it is sometimes difficult to know whether 
the gothic genre kindled this interest or if the theme was simply taken up by 
gothic authors and redeveloped by them. 

The Child as Observer of Death (1799) 

The cover page of Godwin’s St. Leon (1799) 3 pencil-on-paper drawing of a 
child and his dog is also about loss and mourning. A lengthy scene describes 
in great detail a 10-year-old child hugging his dead dog, watching the blood 
on his hands and the dog’s deadly stare. 

[...] The poor boy had not at first understood what had happened to his 
benefactor, but only thought him asleep [...] he discerned about him the 
marks of blood. He put his hand to the wound, the animal stirred not. He 


1 Annex 3, pp. 110 

2 BELFORD Thomas Tait, Bamburgh Castle; a Poem in Two Parts, Edinburgh: James 
Ballantyne and Co., 1818, p. 7 

3 Annex 3, pp. Ill 
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passed to his head: he saw his eyes fiery and starting, and his lips distorted 

[...]‘ 

In the words of the narrator, the incident is “petty and insignificant” only for 
the “morose and fastidious reader”. For the rest, it is a school of life much in 
the way Elizabeth Bonhote describes it in her Bungay Castle (1797). The 
principle of confronting the child with death and loss in some form or 
another (e.g. a dead pet, a dying parent, a lost sibling or any deathbed 
scene ) in order to awaken an awareness of life as a finite period in time is 
part of the sentimental heritage. However, the gothic seeks to explore new 
possibilities and, with the excess that is proper to the genre, exposes the 
child to more death and to stronger grief. If not premature, the gothic child’s 
contact with death is sudden in most novels. The practice generally seeks to 
explore the nature of the child’s grief, to describe it visually and in detail. 
Here, this is achieved by the drawing’s high-angle, as an attempt to look 
down upon a vulnerable, powerless figure and evaluate its emotional 
potential .Similarly, Ch. R. Maturin and M. G. Lewis employ the high-angle 
device (e.g. a parent looking upon a lying child) repeatedly 1 2 3 4 and 
W. H. Ireland inverts it by changing the position of child and parent (e.g. a 
child is looking upon the corpse of his mother 5 ). In short, the drawing 
resumes one of the founding principles of the gothic narrative - after telling 
the story of his own birth, childhood and youth, the narrator becomes a 
parent who takes care of and observes his own children. Thus, his life and 


1 GODWIN William, The Travels of St. Leon: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, London: 
Richard Bentley, 1835 reprint of 1831 edition, pp. 272 - 273 

2 GEORGIEVA Margarita, “Du Sentimental au gothique”, Elizabeth Bonhote: du roman 
sentimental au roman gothique, Master’s thesis, Universite de Nice Sophia Antipolis, 
September 2007. 

3 This is something which begins with the gothic and is regularly found in cinema and 
literature today. 

4 Infra, p. 418 for an analysis of scenes from the Guzman’s Family episode and a 
comparison with a scene from Ireland’s Gondez the Monk. 

5 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez The Monk, op.cit., pp. 60 - 61 
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further adventures are solidly bound to the child, that is, he is bound to look 
upon and deal with the child figure at all times. 

Forewords, Mottos and the Place of the Child 

Most forewords and mottos refer to the child’s education and to the child as 
reader of gothic. The positive and negative effects of such readings are 
evaluated and generally, the negative consequences are thrown to others 
while the positive are exclusively reserved to the work at hand. According 
to some authors, gothic novels are “calculated to disappoint the hopes of 
parents, and to poison their children’s felicity” 1 . Francis Lathom seems to 
agree with that and writes in the preface to The Impenetrable Secret (1805) 
that he has seen 

[...] so many publications of the class of amusement, which, had I found 
them in the hands of a daughter of my own, I am convinced would have 
called from my lips harsh expressions against their authors. 2 3 

For Eli z a Parsons, gothic novels “affect the imagination” and “catch the 
attention of young people, into whose hands works of this kind frequently 
fall”. According to Parsons, reading about gothic villains “may have the 
dangerous tendency to lessen the horror they [young people] ought to feel at 
vice, and the detestation such characters should inspire.” She insists on her 
primary role of parent and defends her own work which she presents as 
different from the rest in that its author 


1 JONES James Athearn, Hardenbrass and Haverill; or, the Secret of the Castle, a Novel, 
London: Sherwood, Nelly and Jones, 1817, p. vii 

2 LATHOM Lrancis, The Impenetrable Secret, Find it Out!, Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2007, p. 1 

3 PARSONS Eliza, “A Card - Foreword”, The Mysterious Warning, A German Tale (ed. K. 
Morton), Kansas City (USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 5 
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[...] is a Parent [...] She has never dictated one page, or suggested one 
idea inimical to the precepts of virtue, or that should suffuse the cheek of 
innocence with a blush. 1 2 3 

L ikewise in defence of her own gothic novel, Elizabeth Bonhote refers to 
adolescent readership and reminds her critics that gothic exists for 
amusement’s sake and that “she could not have expected any miss of fifteen 
would have the credulity enough to believe her”“ story. She also describes 
her own childhood and the time she and other children spent roaming the 
ruins of Bungay Castle and adds a realistic touch to the novel by adding 
that the lofty gothic castle she describes is in reality “inhabited by many 
poor families”. Unsurprisingly enough, Bonhote also fills her fictional castle 
with children, with noisy games by day and frightened cries by night. 

The anonymous author of The Animated Skeleton (1798) critically remarks 
that the gothic is exclusively for the amusement of “the very young” and 
that ironically enough, many of them habitually derive their “historic 
information” from it. 4 5 In the preface, it is also affirmed that 

It is not to be supposed a very young person will give up the sweet and 
alluring recitals of a Reeve, a White, or a Lee, to travel through a Smollet, 
a Hume, or a Rapin. Ask them [very young persons] and they lead you to 
the windings of a Recess /... [' 

The gothic is thus inevitably linked to history and is a means to educate the 
young who simultaneously enjoy a pleasurable read. However, the author 


1 PARSONS Eliza, “A Card - Foreword”, The Mysterious Warning, p. 5 

2 BONFIOTE Elizabeth, “Preface to Bungay Castle ”, Bungay Castle: A Novel (ed. Curt 
Flerr), Camarillo (USA): Zittaw Press, 2006 p. 1 - 2 

3 “Often in early youth has she climbed their loftiest summits, and listened with pleased and 
captivated attention to the unaccountable tales related by the old and superstitious, and 
considered as real by herself and her inexperienced companions.”, Ibid. 

4 ANONYMOUS, The Animated Skeleton, pp. 2 - 8 

5 Ibid. 
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insists that the gothic does not intend to “corrupt the heart” 1 2 of the innocent 
and should strive to remain accurate in its historical depictions. Another 
anonymous author announces from the preface of his The Spirit of 
Turretville (1800) that his composition is intended for the “youthful reader” 
and warns against confusing the “real” and “fictitious characters” , while 
William Hutchinson’s The Hermitage (1772) pretends to inculcate “filial 
reverence” 3 . 

J. Fox chooses a motto from Shakespeare’s Othello for the title page of 
Santa Maria; or, the Mysterious Pregnancy (1799): 

I have’t - it is engender’d. - Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 4 

Taken out of their context and replaced in another, Iago’s words literally 
sum up the novel’s plot. Additionally, they also refer to the conception of a 
terrifying story and to the birth (e.g. the writing and publishing) of a novel. 
The birth of the text as a child of the monstrous child of its author traverses 
the gothic genre from its very beginnings and can be traced to Mary 
Shelley’s preface to the 1831 edition of Frankenstein : “I bid my hideous 
progeny go forth and prosper” 5 . With very different feelings but similarly 
equating a text with a child, J. A. Jones adopts the role of a father and 
“tender parent” 6 , intending to arm his book with strong defences against 
criticism much in the way a parent would protect a newly bom child. 
Jones’s child is then supposed to leave the circle of parental protection, 


1 ANONYMOUS, The Animated Skeleton , pp. 2-8 

2 ANONYMOUS, The Spirit of Turretville; or, the Mysterious Resemblance, A Romance of 
the Twelfth Century, London: J. D: Dewick, 1800, p. 3 

3 HUTCHINSON William, The Hermitage; A British Story, York: C. Etherington, 1772 

4 FOX I., Santa Maria; or, the Mysterious Pregnancy. A Romance, Cork: Printed by 
Connor, Haly and Harris Booksellers, 1799, the quote is from Othello, Act 1, Scene 3 

5 SHELLEY Mary, “Preface”, Frankenstein; or, the Modem Prometheus, 1831, searchable 
online at http://www.rc.umd.edu/editions/frankenstein/1831vl/intro.html . 

6 JONES James Athearn, Hardenbrass and Haverill, op. cit., p. xi 
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travel the wide world and announce: “I have Brothers and Sisters” 1 2 3 , 
referring to the rapid proliferation of gothic. Intertextuality and 
metatextuality in the gothic context are thus regularly presented as filiations 
where branches of brothers and sisters stem from preceding sibling 
relationships. Retraced backwards, this network culminates in Walpole’s 
single paternity, much in the manner of the 17 th -century German king who 
gives birth to his own heir . In this context, the theme of incest as a typical 
gothic threat and omnipresent possibility acquires an additional dimension. 

In fact, on various levels, the “brothers and sisters” element is important to 
the gothic from its conception. In the preface to the Castle of Otranto , 
Horace Walpole exposes his intentions and defines his work as: 1) a gothic 
story and 2) the story of a family. The imaginary location of the fictional 
manuscript is “the library of an ancient Catholic family ” and the text is 
grounded on the belief that “the sins of the fathers are visited on their 
children to the third and fourth generation” 4 . What is more, the author cites 
Voltaire’s L ’Enfantprodigue (1736) 5 as an example, and partly a model, for 
his own work. The intention is not only “to blend the two kinds of romance” 
but to mix laughter with tears. Children and adolescents seem best suited to 
the purpose as characters of multiple emotions and relatively low self- 
control. They are the ones who run and laugh easily, who fall and cry as 
easily, and who do not know what to do with their feelings when extremely 
happy or in deep mourning. These characters introduce into the gothic an 
articulation of the laugh-and-cry motif to be identified later in the work of 


1 JONES James Athearn, Hardenbrass and Haverill, op. cit., p. xi 

2 Annex 3, p. 125, The King Giving Birth , Lambspring, Germany, 1625 

3 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto. A Gothic Story, ed. Michael Gamer, London: 
Penguin Books, 2001, p. 5 The underlining is ours. All further references are to this edition 
except where indicated otherwise. 

4 Ibid., pp. 6 - 7 The underlining is ours. 

5 “Rien n'est si commun qu'une maison dans laquelle un pere gronde, une fille occupee de 
sa passion pleure; le fils se moque des deux, et quelques parents prennent part differemment 
a la scene, etc.”, Ibid, p 11 
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Le Fanu, Stoker and even Kipling. What we consider today as the founding 
gothic work makes it clear - a gothic story is about children, about sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters, and heirs involved in series of 
interconnected plots with abandonment, infanticide, child murder or 
sacrifice and usurpation among the most frequent themes. Even though The 
Castle of Otranto does not contain very extensive portraits of children, it 
introduces the themes and motifs that are to occupy the gothic mind for the 
next 60 years - the legacy and birth-right, the lost child returning to take 
possession of what is considered legitimately his, and the assassination of 
the male child in the attempt to obliterate the (Big) House. 

Many gothic novels follow Walpole’s example and place the family and 
generations of children and heirs at the centre of their plots. In the words of 
W. H. Ireland, a gothic novel traces the story of human beings “from birth, 
thro’ every scene” 1 2 of life. Like Mrs Hunter who announces her intention 
“to make [the] first chapter useful [...] by detailing [...] particulars of her 
[the main character’s] family, birth, and circumstances of fortune” - , many 
authors share a glimpse of the gothic heroine’s or villain’s childhood. The 
practice is an unwritten rule for most gothic novelists, exemplifying the 
notion that whatever one does, one’s adult life is inevitably influenced by 
any combination of the three fundamental components: 

1. heritage, 

2. parentage and 

3. childhood. 

In further chapters, we shall also see that these three are among the most 
prominent themes of the gothic novels sample contained in the bibliography. 


1 IRELAND William Henry, “Preface to the Reader”, Gondez, the Monk. A Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century, London: Printed for Earle and Hucklebridge and Sold by Longman, 
1805, p. viii 

2 HUNTER Mrs., Lady Maclairn, the Victim of Villainy. A Novel , London: Printed for Earle 
and Hucklebridge, 1806, p. iv 
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Conclusions 

The importance of the child figure is revealed in the combination of 
different child-related aspects. For some authors, the child is important 
enough to appear in the title of their work, sometimes alone and sometimes 
in the presence of other gothic motifs. When coupled with other gothic 
elements, the child appears in a number of traditional roles that are given to 
it - an orphan, an heir, a prisoner of a gothic edifice, a dying babe, a peasant 
child. In all cases, these are revealing of the child’s multiple roles within the 
gothic novel. 

For a small minority of novels, the child figures on the frontispiece and as 
we have seen, these few representations illustrate quite well the global 
tendencies of the gothic as concerns the child. They clearly show its place in 
the novel’s plot and present the large spectrum of topics involving the 
gothic child. Other authors refer to birth, parenthood, childhood, youth and 
education in their prefaces or allude to these in specifically chosen for the 
purpose mottos. Frequently, the child is used in extended metaphors. 
Thematically, these generally establish ties between writing and novel 
production, history, terror and horror, and the idea that renewal, rebirth and 
regeneration (on the level of society and state) are inevitably linked to 
childhood and youth. 

Taken in isolation, these manifestations of child-centric interests may seem 
insignificant but considered in their totality (frontispieces, prefaces, mottos 
and titles brought together) they reveal a genuine interest in the child. This 
interest is observable throughout the period 1764- 1824 and is further 
revealed by the content and themes of the gothic novel. In fact, the 
continuous presence of children on different semantic and intertextual levels 
within the gothic since its conception is not an exception. It can be regarded 
as a common phenomenon and even the rule if we abide by Horace 
Walpole’s novel as the origin of gothic and the earliest model to follow. 


Portraying the Child 


Among the notable portraits of children in the literature of the 19 th century 
are those of Miles, Flora, Maisie and Alice. At the beginning of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (1865), an omniscient narrator 
presents Alice who further reveals herself through action and dialogue. The 
case of The Turn of the Screw (1898) is particular in that the reader is 
confronted with a chain of narratives. Some are delivered orally, others are 
in written form, and both are mixed with the direct speech of children. 
These two examples of child portraits occur later than the period of interest 
to us but they do have a common particularity with the works of interest to 
us - the presence of an adult voice from the beginning, either in the first 
person, third person or omniscient narrative form. This adult voice is the 
voice of the frame narrator aiming to create an impression of a controlled, 
reassuring, stable presence in a text that is unsettling and disturbing by 
definition. It is a voice that the reader can hold on to, an established 
authority, one who can navigate the troubled seas of madness and bring us 
back to calm shores. We evoke these works as marking the continuity of 
gothic child depiction and because their narrative structures and unsettling 
atmospheres are examples of what can be found earlier in gothic fiction 
portraying children. 

Within the gothic novel, “the voice of childhood is feeble” 1 2 writes 
T. J. Horsley Curties. Indeed, in some novels, the child’s voice seems 
reduced to a barely audible whisper. The occasional, distant laughter of 
peasant “children at play among the rocks” or “the feeble cry” of an infant 


1 HORSLEY CURTIES T. J., Ethelwina; or, the House of Fitz-Auburne (ed. James D. 
Jenkins), Valancourt Books, May 2008, p. 167 - 168 

2 RADCLIFFE Ann, The Mysteries of Udolpho, A Romance; Interspersed with Some Pieces 
of Poetry, ed. Bonamy Dobree, London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 
28 
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are among the few means of declaring a child’s existence. In fact, in the 
novels of Cullen, Sickelmore, Brewer, Wilkinson and Lewis to cite a few, 
the child is not always the narrator of its own story. More often, it is the 
adult who narrates about the child. Apparently, the child exists through the 
voice of the adult, as a more or less distant memory or as a directly observed 
figure. In this chapter, we shall seek to verify Horsley Curties’s observation 
in a study of gothic novels from the period 1764 - 1824. Firstly, we shall try 
to determine the identity of the narrator(s).Who draws the child’s portrait? 
Who speaks of and for the child? Consequently, we propose a study of 
narrators and their distribution throughout the years, followed by an analysis 
of the most recurrent age categories applied to male and female children 
within the gothic novels at hand. 

Methods 

We shall define the child with more precision within a set of gothic novels 
from the period 1764 - 1824, starting with three parameters we consider 
fundamental: 

1. the identity of the narrator(s) referring to a child or to children, 

2. the number of children in the gothic novels from the aforementioned 
period including both child narrators and non-narrating children 
whose voice is present in direct speech and 

3. their repartitioning by age and sex. 

In conclusion, we shall pass in review some of the typical character 
portraits, drawn from the most recurrent representations of children. 

(1) As concerns the first parameter, the study is based on 55 novels from the 
period 1764 - 1824. These are repartitioned into four periods with: 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 512 
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• 7 novels dated 1764 - 1789, 

• 21 novels dated 1790 - 1799, 

• 16 novels dated 1800 - 1809 and 

• 11 novels dated 1810 - 1824. 

We have sought to include at least one novel per year and two or more 
novels where possible. The findings are therefore limited to the sample in 
question. The novels have been organised in a table by year and two 
narrative possibilities are considered - an adult’s voice or a child’s voice. 
The following narrative types are then possible: 

• An adult is a 1 st person narrator, 

• An adult is a 3 person narrator, 

• Omniscient narrator, 

• A child is a 1 st person narrator, 

• A child is a 3 person narrator, 

• A child talking (e.g. direct speech) or any other narrative form 
provided the narrator is a child. What also interests us here is the 
voice of the child and via what means children express themselves. 

All narratives within a given novel - frame narratives, chain narratives, 
stories within stories - have been taken into account. Only 2 nd person 
narratives have not been studied in detail on account of their rarity. When 
they occur (if at all), it is mostly in letters or poems written either by or to 
the gothic child. The collected data have been organised in comparative 
tables by period. The years from 1764 to 1824 have been repartitioned into 
four shorter and two longer periods, which correspond to the following: 

• 1764 to 1789 - gothic beginnings, 

• 1790 to 1799 - 18 th -century gothic effulgence, 

• 1800 to 1809 - 19 th -century gothic effulgence, 

• 1810 to 1824- gothic decline, and 

• 1764 to 1799 - 18 th -century gothic, 

• 1800 to 1824 - 19 th -century gothic. 
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A preliminary analysis of the gathered data reveals that further narrative 
patterns can be added alongside the first six narrative types. These are 
formulated as follows: 

• Presence of an omniscient narrator only, 

• A child talking, child direct speech or any other narrative form 
provided the narrator is a child or that the child’s voice is present, 
associated with an omniscient narrator (frequently the frame 
narrator), 

• Absence of omniscient narrator (marked with “0 omniscient 
narrator” in the tables and charts), 

• Presence of more than 3 different narrators, 

• Presence of adult narrators only, 

• Presence of both adult and child narrations (non-omniscient) where 
children narrate or where adults place themselves in the position of a 
child and speak from a child’s point of view (e.g. immature, parent- 
dependent young adults). 

Two or more novels may belong to one or to more than one of these 
categories. For example, it is possible to have more than 3 adult narrators 
and an absence of omniscient narrator. 

(2) As concerns the second parameter, our conclusions are based on two 
samples of gothic novels from the period 1764- 1824. The first study is 
based on 55 novels (with the exception of gothic parodies) where only the 
most prominent child figures in each novel have been counted. These 
include main characters and characters having a strong influence on the plot 
and/or the development of the main characters. The global population of 
children in each of the novels used for this study is frequently larger. The 
phenomenon can be explained by the presence of secondary child characters 
(groups of peasant children, school girls and boys, supporting characters 
with occasional appearance and other children who usually accompany the 
gothic child, e. g. servant girls and boys). All of these have been omitted in 
the annex tables since they do not correspond to our definition of the gothic 
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child. The primary task consists in organising the total number of children 
corresponding to the above definition by novels and years in order to verify 
our supposition that the numbers of child figures rise with the rising 
numbers of gothic novels. Within the corresponding table, the numbers have 
been added up to one entry per year. The number of novels (usually from 1 
to 4 per year) is always indicated. The total numbers of boys and girls for 
the whole period and their distribution throughout the period have then been 
compared. This second study is based on 72 gothic works from the period 
1764 - 1824, 4 of which are parodies. Tables have been drafted, providing a 
global count of the male and female child figures for 54 authors of gothic. 
Here, the total number of children is higher than the number of boys and 
girls taken together on account of missing data concerning the sex of some 
children. 

The tables contain an alphabetical listing of the authors of gothic novels 
listed in the bibliography, repartitioned by their sex. While the ratio of male 
to female authors is 1:1, some of them have produced more than one novel. 
Our sample contains 3 or more than 3 novels by Radcliffe, Roche, Ireland 
and Lathom. For the remaining authors the ratio between those with 2 to 3 
novels and those with 1 to 2 novels is 1:1. Roche, Parsons, Ireland, Lathom 
and Maturin show more interest for child figures. Anonymous authors, 
authors of unknown sex and 19 children of unknown sex have not been 
included in the statistics. 

(3) As concerns the third parameter, the children from the same set of 
novels have been divided into two supplementary categories - number of 
boys and number of girls - with the intention of comparing the two. Our 
initial hypothesis is that there may be differences in the numbers of boys 
and girls and in their distribution according to age and age period. Upon a 
surface inspection of several gothic novels, it seems that most girls are 
depicted without interruption from childhood to adolescence and most boys 
are introduced for the first time as babies or young children, followed by a 
break in their presence which lasts until adolescence or adulthood. 
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In addition, according to Eino Railo’s and R. I. Le Tellier’s studies 1 , 
adolescents seem to appear more regularly in the gothic novel. Neither 
researcher mentions children or babies. Therefore, the need to establish 
clear-cut categories by age and sex imposes itself almost immediately. 

The age and sex parameters are considered to be essential for the gothic plot 
since they determine the development of the characters and the role they 
have to play in the events. Therefore, 19 children of unknown sex or 
unknown age have not been included in the statistics. A separate category 
has been established for babies who are referred to in the neuter (e.g. with 
an “it”) or whose sex is unknown. We consider the age and sex parameters 
as the more tangible, concrete characteristics of the gothic child and for that 
reason, we shall concentrate on these parameters first. 

The number of children per age and age period should not to be added up 
from the tables drafted according to age and age category. These do not 
indicate the total number of children. In some novels, a child may be 
described more than once and during different periods of time. Therefore, 
some children have been counted several times (e.g. the child is introduced 
at age 2, then, reintroduced at age 7). The tables used to describe Parameter 
2 can be used to calculate the total number of children. 

Several cases are then possible. Where the exact age is plainly stated in the 
text, it has been added to the Age/Number of Boys (Girls) column. The 
columns are numbered from 0 to 21. It should be understood that the age of 
21 is merely indicative and while some characters reach full maturity at 14, 
16 or 18, others are depicted as attaining adulthood around 21 or, in some 
rare cases, several years later. Where the exact age is not plainly stated in 


1 RAILO Eino, “The Young Hero and Heroine and Other Characters”, The English Gothic 
Novel: A Miscellany in Four Volumes (ed. James Hogg), Volume 4: Collateral Gothic 2, 
Austria: Salzburg, 1986 and LE TELLIER Robert Ignatius, “Character”, Kindred Spirits: 
Interrelations and Affinities Between the Romantic Novels of England and Germany (1790 
- 1820), Institut fur Anglistik und Amerikanistik, Austria: Salzburg, 1982 
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the text, we have made an attempt to calculate it according to clues - the 
stated age of siblings, the number of weeks, months or years since birth or 
between two births. Where the story follows the life of a child from its birth 
or from an early period all through childhood and into adulthood, we have 
established age periods which broadly correspond to the following: 

• 0 to 5 infancy and early childhood, 

• 5 to 10 childhood, 

• 10 to 15 pre-adolescence, 

• 15 to 17 adolescence, 

• 18 to 21 late adolescence and adulthood. 

It should be understood that these categories are established to facilitate our 
analysis and are fully permeable. In addition, a novel might also focus on 
the childhood memories of an adult or on the entire life of a child from birth 
to adulthood. For these, we have established an additional category. 

Concerning the children not present in this study, it is important to note that 
they have not been included here not because they are absent but because 
their ages have been impossible to determine. One such example is Amanda 
in R. M. Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796). The novel does focus 
on her (and her brother’s) childhood for a while. It also presents the 
childhoods of many other characters. The title is, in fact, revealing - we are 
dealing with generations of children but their ages are not precisely stated at 
all stages. This is also where the difficulty of counting the children in the 
gothic novel resides - a decision has to be made concerning the child’s 
inclusion or exclusion from the study and this decision cannot be 
exclusively dependent on plainly stated age. Sometimes, for certain studies, 
it has to be based on whether a character is effectively called a “child” by 
the narrators or him/herself and/or on whether a character is considered to 
be a child (in reference to (1) a young, insufficiently matured person and/or 
(2) the state of being someone’s offspring) by the narrators or him/herself. 
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Findings 

The gothic novel habitually contains embedded narratives. This sometimes 
results in an inadequate usage of narrators by some authors who are lost in 
that complex network themselves. Such is the case of young F. Lathom 
when he writes The Castle of Ollada (1795). In many novels, the usage of 
embedded narratives may appear unnecessary and the narratives themselves, 
mere digressions. We would like, however, to stress their importance 
especially when they are told to or by the gothic child. In most cases when 
dealing with letters or narratives of secondary characters, we find that they 
have been inserted to either aid the gothic child or characterise it further. 
We expose the characteristics of the narrators usually speaking of the child 
below. 

Parameter 1 - Narrators 

We have noted a total of 85 adult narrators and 39 child narrators. 
Therefore, the number of adult narrators from all categories is significantly 
higher (69 % as opposed to 31 % child narrators) 1 . It can be affirmed with 
certainty that an adult as omniscient narrator is used by many authors (in 
42 % of novels) throughout the entire 1764 - 1824 period. The number of 
adult omniscient narrators slightly rises during the second half of the period. 
The number of adult 1 st person narrators obeys the same logic. However, it 
rises more drastically (with approximately 33 %) during the second half of 
the period and throughout the beginning of the 19 th century, while the noted 
rise in omniscient narrators for the same period is equal to 8 %. The 
tendency for 3 ld person narratives is inversed with roughly 10 % less 3 ld 
person narrators during the period 1800- 1824. Regardless of the division 
into periods, the number of adult narrators constantly remains higher than 
the number of child narrators. The number of adult narrators is inversely 


1 Annex 1, p. 68 
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proportional to the number of child narrators for the novels published during 
the 19 th century with a neat rise on the adult side. However, this tendency 
temporarily changes in favour of children during the first period of 
gothic effulgence (1790 - 1799), when the number of adult narrators 
decreases with 12% and the number of child narrators increases with 
12%\ In spite of this shift, the balance between adult and child narrators 
still remains favourable towards the adults. The child-narrator shift is 
revealing of the increasing attention gothic authors pay on children during 
the last ten years of the 18 th century. This is also confirmed by the rising 
numbers of children per novel. Consequently, we can note an 
indisputable interest in the child’s voice as complementary to that of the 
adult within the gothic novels published from 1790 to 1799. 

At this point, it is important to note the presence of child direct speech 
which amounts to 25 % and is the second most important category (after the 
omniscient narrator category) for the period 1764- 1824. In addition, the 
combination of non-omniscient adult and child narrators is at its peak 
(41 %) during the period 1790- 1799 . If all categories that include children 
were gathered and analysed together, during the aforementioned period, 
54 % of narratives make place for the child’s voice. Upon a closer 
inspection of these 54 %, it becomes evident that the child’s reported or 
direct speech is the most prominent category, while the child as a 1 st person 
narrator and the child as a 3 person narrator take the second and third place 
respectively. This tendency is valid both for the 18 th and 19 th century with a 
slight decline of all categories during the period 1800 - 1824. If we look at 
the sample of novels with omniscient narrators, the number of novels 
incorporating a child’s voice (direct speech) is higher than those, 
exclusively relying on an omniscient narrator. Among the novels with non- 
omniscient narrators, the number of novels also containing a child’s 


1 Annex 1, p. 68 

2 Annex 1, p. 69 - 73 
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narrative is higher throughout the period 1764- 1824 with a decreasing 


tendency after the first years of the 19 th century. 


The conclusions we can draw from this is that the structure of a gothic 
narrative featuring a child cannot be devoid of adult narratives. This is 
illustrated by the fact that most child narratives, child direct speech and 
child reported speech appear accompanied by the voice of an adult. The 
child’s narrative is usually embedded into the narrative of an adult. In most 
other cases, it is the adult who speaks of the child, using the past tense or 
child direct speech which is more or less skilfully transcribed depending on 
the authors’ effective exposure to children’s speech. The reasons for this can 
be found in the ideas behind the authorial choice of gothic plot structure. 

Three types of narrative patterns are present when it comes to depicting a 
child or telling the story of a child. These are the equal or opposed 
narratives, the complementary narratives and the chain narratives. These can 
be represented as follows: 

(1) Equivalent (converging) or opposed (diverging) narratives: 


Childhood narrative 
(as remembered by child < 
another narrator) 



Parental figure or adult 
narrator 
(story as it is) 


Figure 1 Diverging narratives 
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Childhood narrative 
(as remembered by child or 
another narrator) 




Figure 2 Converging narratives 

This narrative model is used in The Castle of Ollada (1795), Bungay Castle 
(1796), The Impenetrable Secret (1805), Gondez the Monk (1805), and The 
Child of Mystery (1809). It is built on two different variations of the same 
story, one of them being the child’s version and the other the adult version. 
Both versions diverge. Generally, the child seeks to verify the truth of the 
story as remembered. This story is either invalidated by the adult (opposed 
narratives) and a different version is proposed or is validated by the adult 
(equivalent narratives). In cases where a different version is proposed, it is 
generally taken as the correct one, especially when an adult communicated 
it to the child. Some gothic novels propose several diverging adult 
narratives, all presenting events from the childhood of the listener. 

In the case of converging narratives, the story of the child as remembered is 
only confirmed by the voice of authority (an adult, a parent or a parental 
figure). This is only valid for narrative patterns built on 2 narratives. Both 
the opposed and equivalent narrative patterns can be used along with the 
two other patterns and can be incorporated in them as narratives within the 
narrative. Broadly speaking, the gothic novel seeks to confuse the reader 
about the veracity of many narratives, thus aiming at greater suspense. It is 
interesting to note that most of these narratives originate in (begin with) a 
childhood or with someone’s birth. 
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(2) Complementary narratives: 



Figure 3 Complementary narratives 

This model is used in The Mysteries ofUdolpho (1794), The Mystery of the 
Black Tower (1796), The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey (1797), and The 
Witch of Ravensworth (1808). In this case, the parental figure or the adult 
narrates a story that complements the narrative of the child. In general, it 
adds information from the period preceding the child’s birth or information 
acquired during the absence of a child, or information which the child has 
missed. Contrary to the opposed narratives which introduce a degree of 
ambiguity, uncertainty and/or frustration, the complementary narratives are 
most frequently used to inform the child, to reassure and support its own 
story. Sometimes however, such narratives can also be unsettling and have 
dramatic consequences on those involved as in Lathom’s Italian 
Mysteries (1820). Complementary narratives can be differentiated from 
converging narratives in several ways - they do not necessarily retell events 
from the same time periods while converging narratives do; the elements in 
the first narrative complement the elements of the second while in 
converging narratives some elements are repeated; converging narratives 
necessarily concentrate on the same participants and events in the attempt to 
find the truth one of them while complementary narratives may each contain 
portions of the truth. Complementary narratives involve flashbacks and are 
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commonly used in final chapters to reveal a secret, to explain an event or 
merely supply additional details to the initial narrative. Unlike the 
equivalent and opposed narratives, complementary narratives do not 
necessarily form pairs. They can come by 3 or 4 and can also contain sub¬ 
pairs of equivalent or opposed narratives as in John Bird’s The Castle of 
Hardayne (1795). 

(3) Chain narratives: 





Narrative 2 
(same or 
different 
narrator) 


Narrative 1 


Figure 4 Chain narratives 

Chain narratives offer a wide variety of possibilities. The most obvious 
example here is Melmoth the Wanderer (1820) in which we have narratives 
about different children and they are neatly separated from one another in 
different chapters. Another example is The Mysterious Warning (1796) in 
which the son of a nobleman travels and is told several stories of families 
and of their children (the story of an imprisoned girl dying, the story of an 
illegitimate child, the story of his half-sister). Some of these stories are 
related to his own, others are the stories of other participants in the plot. 

It is important to remember that all of the narratives we list here can come in 
the form of direct speech or as letters, documents, tales and/or stories read 
or told to the child. The gothic abounds in all of these and most novels use 
more than one type. As we shall see later, these narratives turn around the 
figure of the child. Most often, they are about the history of a child’s family 
or about a mystery linked to the child (unknown parentage, a family secret), 
or inform the child about unknown events, unknown family members or 
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unknown but inevitable obligations the child has to fulfil. It is frequently 
easier to notice the horrible and/or terrible content of some of these 
narratives. However, the effects of horror and terror (on the child within the 
text or on the reader) should not be confused with the structural implications 
of the narrative. The importance is situated in the effect a given narrative 
has on the gothic child, on the child’s actions upon hearing/reading it and on 
the informative quality and the quantity of the information it contains. A 
terrifying, disconnected narrative may create suspense and result in further 
action (the child looking for information) and further narratives. A terrifying 
but logical and fully-developed narrative may be the novel’s ending. We 
would like to stress that the importance of these narrative patterns does not 
lie in horror or terror they evoke but in their effect on the child figure and 
hence, on the plot. 

It is common for gothic authors to seek and (re)produce a shocking, 
frightening narrative of exile, persecution or imprisonment where 
supernatural, horrifying or terrifying events alternate with domesticity. 
Sophia Lee’s The Recess (1785) is a good example of the uncertainty, 
indeterminate ness and even danger associated with the child figure in these 
contexts. The Recess is built upon the written account of Mary Stewart’s 
daughter - an adult at the time of writing. In a series of flashbacks, she 
transcribes her childhood thoughts and speech, those of her twin sister and 
those of her own daughter. Her account also serves as a frame narrative to 
the story of her guardians - essentially a story about brother-sister incest. 
The menaced lives and tragic destinies of Mary’s children and grand¬ 
children are at the heart of the novel. The fact that we do not know what will 
happen to these children (will they survive, will they grow to be good or 
evil, will they avenge their parent’s death) contributes to the continual 
suspense. The fact that the whole story is written from the point of view of 
one of these children is also at the heart of an increasingly unpredictable and 
unreliable narrative. It is unpredictable because children are in danger and 
spend their time in constant travel and exile. It is unreliable because the 
child seeks retribution and is, therefore, partial in her account. However, 
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before every new scene, the reader knows that things are yet to come 
because the children have time on their side. And they have that time 
because one of them is the adult narrator of the story. Here, the adult’s 
narrative serves the purpose of the gothic novel quite well. The reader is 
assured of the narrator’s safety for the moment, as well as of the children’s 
continued existence despite the dangers they brave during childhood. Their 
eventual survival is known to us from the very beginning. Thus, we are at 
liberty to simultaneously enjoy the thrills of gothic and reflect with 
detachment on their ordeals. 

When it comes to reflecting with detachment upon the destinies of menaced 
children, Lathom’s The Castle of Ollacla (1795) and Bonhote’s Bungay 
Castle (1797) are among the best suited examples of novels with reassuring 
omniscient narrators who propose novel-length analyses of childhood 
suffering (both physical and psychological). In that context, the voice of the 
omniscient narrator functions as an impartial exterior observer and a pillar 
of morality. The gothic omniscient narrator’s primary function is to exercise 
greater control over the gothic child’s fate. The opportunity to interfere is 
preserved and the precise design of all events is wholly managed by an adult 
voice. The gothic children are thus doubly controlled. Disowned or 
imprisoned by adult protagonists all through childhood and pre-adolescence, 
then dragged into forceful marriages at the onset of their adolescence, they 
become test subjects for the omniscient narrator who is able to observe, 
comment, criticize, and examine the rights and wrongs done to (or 
committed by) these children at any time. The narrative is sometimes 
intended to be a lesson. The educational priorities are plainly announced not 
only by some authors but by many narrators. One of Stephen Cullen’s 
primary narrators in The Haunted Priory (1794) insists: “My child [...] I am 
old, and can instruct you” 1 . Indeed, the gothic narrative is very frequently 


1 CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory; or, the Fortunes of the House ofRayo (ed. Franz 
J. Potter), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2007,p. 115 
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delivered with the intention to moralize and the message has to be delivered 
by a voice of authority in the matter, an adult’s voice. Eliza Parsons 
reaffirms the tendency with her The Mysterious Warning (1796) which 
serves a double moral purpose - that of exposing to readers unethical 
behaviours within the family cell and that of showing how children should 
be taught to despise such unethical behaviours. According to Parsons, these 
lessons are to start early. The narrative offers several examples in which a 
child listens to terrifying narratives also proclaimed revolting. But then, the 
narrator stands his ground with the following: “You are young, my child, to 
hear and profit by a lesson so painful to practise as adversity; but you have 
good sense” 1 2 . 

In addition, the safety and peace of the family cell, the home, and the 
country are temporarily disrupted in both The Castle of Oilada (1795) and 
Bungay Castle (1797). This is probably the reason for the existence of one 
of the highly improbable narrators in Bungay Castle. The situation seems 
quite comical when the reader realises that one of the principal narrators, the 
tender and affectionate Albert, who spends his days and nights in the 
nursery, playing with toddlers and telling stories to the rest, is actually a 
fierce warrior in the service of the Baron. Why would an author, who is very 
well acquainted with the differences between male and female roles in 
society, use manifest contradictions in her text? Bonhote does this because 
the warrior must be there in his legitimate role of protector. There is no 
better, and more reassuring, narrator than that tender and affectionate 
Albert, wearing his full armour in the nursery, protecting the children . 


1 PARSONS Eliza, The Mysterious Warning, A German Tale (ed. K. Morton), Kansas City 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 200 

2 The practice of confronting the child with adult men dressed in armour is recurrent since 
Walpole made the choice of killing his Conrad with a huge helmet. The moving armour 
motif is used in Bonhote’s Bungay Castle also with the intention of scaring the children. In 
fact, as many other elements of gothic (the most notable among which is the gothic castle) 
the moving armour can be threatening and reassuring at the same time - it is threatening 
when it moves on its own and reassuring when worn by trained soldiers. The double 
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In fact, both The Castle of Ollada (1795) and Bungay Castle (1797) obey a 
mechanism that can be summed up with Berquin’s “Do not be afraid, child, 
you know it was all a trick.” 1 They start out with domestic disorder and 
outside interference - a menacing intruder wants to integrate the family, a 
child of unknown parentage appears, brothers and sisters are in conflict or in 
love. But things are never what they seem to be. Both the protagonists and 
the reader are led to believe one thing when another is at hand. And there 
lies the trick. According to Eli z abeth Bonhote, in such contexts, the reader’s 
need for safety is paramount for the gothic is an entertaining genre. It shows 
the worst and transforms it into the best. Terror and horror are thus followed 
by the much-desired happy ending. Like many authors of gothic, Bonhote is 
prone to positive escapism and strives to produce a “book that serves to 
amuse the mind, and withdraw the attention from scenes of real distress”". 
The gothic novels of the entire period 1764 - 1824 are characterised by the 
Shakespearean tendency to initially depict safety gone, misbalanced power 
and disjoint time. All these have to be regained in one way or another. The 
castles of Bungay and Ollada are both the homes and prisons of children 
who become victims to usurpation threats, adult obsession with power and 
destiny gone wild. The flawed family structure, mirrored by abandoned or 
ruined buildings, loses its capacity to shield and defend the child and heir. 
The protective aura of the monumental gothic structures can be regained by 
the end of the gothic narrative. However, the stability needed to achieve that 
aim can only be found in the benevolent, protective, well-balanced adult 
voice, in the voice of the grown-up child narrating or in the adult’s 
distanced flashback, or in the objective, omniscient, reliable narrator. 


significance of armour as both protection and threat is typical for the gothic novel which is 
traditionally built on contradictions. This motif has also been taken up in Ken Russel’s film 
Gothic. Cf. Annex 3, p. 138 for a screen capture of the armour and child motif. 

1 BERQUIN Arnaud M., The Children's Friend , Printed for 1. Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1788, 
Original from Harvard University digitized Apr 14, 2008, vol. 2, p. 51 

2 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle: A Novel (ed. Curt Herr), Camarillo (USA): Zittaw 
Press, 2006, p. 31 
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Parameters 2 and 3 - Number of Child Figures and Their 
Distribution into Age Categories 

We have noted an indisputable diversity among the children of the gothic 
novel. The diversity is such that it can be very difficult to organise them in 
clear-cut categories for they are of every age, of both sexes, from all social 
strata and with highly individualised character traits. The first distribution of 
children has been carried out by year. The distribution by sex, where the sex 
is known, comes next and is followed by a distribution by age. 

We have counted a total of 268 children in 55 novels from the period 1764 - 
1824. Throughout the period 1791 - 1816 we have included in our sample 
at least one novel per year. In 10 cases, we have selected 2 or more (up to a 
maximum of 4) novels per year and in 15 cases, we have 1 novel per year. 
7 novels date from the period 1764 - 1789 and 4 novels date from the period 
1820 - 1824. In 36 % of all cases we have 2 or more novels per year and in 
64% of cases, only one novel per year. 80 % of novels belong to the period 
of gothic effulgence, while 13 % and 7 % belong to the periods of gothic 
beginnings (18 th century) and gothic decline (19 th century) respectively 1 . 
The highest peaks of child figures occur from 1795 to 1801, which 
corresponds to the period of gothic effulgence. We might wonder if the 
higher number of children does not merely reflect the higher number of 
novels. However, this does not seem to be the case if we look at earlier 
periods with the same number of novels. It is obvious, for example, that the 
peak of 1796 (21 children in 4 novels) is much lower than the 1798 peak 
(36 children in 4 novels) 2 . We suppose that the child is a figure of 
importance to the gothic novel and that the number of child figures 
should rise not exclusively on account of the higher number of gothic 
novels published during that period but for a multitude of other reasons 


1 Annex 1, p. 14-21 

" Annex 1, p. 6, 8 
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- changes in the family, transformations in society and in its treatment 
of children (factors external to the gothic novel) and structural, 
ideological, thematic particularities (factors internal to the gothic 
novel).It is interesting to note that the curve for children is mirrored by the 
curves for boys and girls 1 . The peaks for the girls group are sometimes 
smaller (13 girls as compared to 36 boys in 1798) but they remain highest 
during the same periods. Given the drastic difference in numbers, we 
presume that if the entire sample contained an even distribution of 4 novels 
per year throughout the period 1764 - 1824, the number of children during 
the period of 18 th -century gothic effulgence would still remain 
comparatively high. We believe that the curve gradually starts to rise from 
the period of gothic beginnings, that it attains a peak during 1790 - 1800 
and then falls to a moderate, even and relatively stable level during 1810 — 
1824. We also suppose that the number of children during the gothic decline 
remains higher than it is during the period of gothic beginnings due to the 
changes brought on during the previous periods. We could, then, suppose 
that the child figure in the gothic novel lastingly affects the literary 
production of the 18 th century. 

Among the 268 children in our study, 148 are boys and 111 are girls. Only 
one volume of gothic tales by Isabella Lewis does not mention the sex of the 
children. It is apparently considered irrelevant. Indeed, the nature of the 
tales does not seem to necessitate a distinction between males and females. 
Parity between the sexes (equal numbers of boys and girls) occurs in 4 out 
of 55 novels and all cases are evenly distributed with 2 in the first and 2 in 
the second half of the 1764- 1824 period. It appears that 57 % of 
children are boys and 43 % are girls. Consequently, we can note a neat 
predominance of male children. A separate, larger-scale study has been 
carried out in order to verify this tendency and determine if the choice of 


1 Annex 1, p. 9 - 10, 16-21 
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sex for the child depends on the sex of the author. We could suppose that 
female authors use girls because they know girlhood better than boyhood 
and, inversely, that male authors prefer to use boy characters. The study 
revealed that where the ratio of female to male authors is 1:1, 56 % of child 
figures in their novels are boys and 44 % are girls, which confirms the data 
of the first study. From a total of 333 children in 72 novels, 172 are boys 
and 135 are girls. When it comes to their repartitioning by author, it 
becomes clear that male authors prefer to use male children for their plots. 
All novels by male authors taken together, 63 % of child figures in them are 
boys and 37 % are girls. The tendency for female authors is inversed - 53 % 
of children are girls and 47 % are boys. Greater parity is immediately 
noticeable in the novels by female authors, where the difference between the 
number of girls and boys is much less than the difference obtained when 
analysing the novels of male authors. 

A separate category was established for the babies of unknown sex in the 
sample of 55 novels. The study 1 by period reveals peaks, similar to those for 
boys and girls. Starting very low, the number of babies slowly progresses to 
34 for 1790 - 1800. The 19 th century sees a gradual decrease in their 
numbers but they do not fall below the numbers revealed during the 18 th - 
century gothic beginnings. We can safely assume that after the peak of 
interest in the child during the gothic period, the usage of child figures 
increases when compared to the usage before the gothic period. This interest 
remains lower than it appears to be during the period 1790 - 1800 but is 
more important and more evenly distributed than in previous years. Is it 
possible, then, to say that with the appearance and proliferation of the child 
figure in the gothic novel, it is destined to exercise a permanent influence 
over the literature to appear during the 19 th century and over the child 
figures in it? To confirm this, we also need to examine the thematic 


1 Annex 1, p. 32 
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orientation of these novels and the representation, treatment, development of 
the child characters within them. This shall be done in further chapters. 

What interests us for the time being is the repartitioning of these children 
according to age categories in order to better understand their role in the 
gothic novel. We might suppose that a child’s role gains in importance with 
age, e.g. the weight of the gothic intrigues may affect an adolescent more 
than they affect a baby, sudden usurpation may affect an adolescent heir 
more directly than it would a toddler. Therefore, our hypothesis is that the 
number of adolescents and young adults is higher than that of younger 
children. Before looking at boys and girls separately, we shall examine the 
general tendency for children. 

When looking at the table and comparative charts 1 2 for all children 
repartitioned by age and age period, the contradiction with our hypothesis is 
immediately noticeable. It appears that the number of babies is significantly 
higher than expected. If we added up all adolescents, assuming that pre¬ 
adolescence started as early as age 10, and compare the number with that of 
babies (aged 0 to 1 year old), it becomes evident that the gothic novels 
contain 24 % babies, 29 % children and 47 % adolescents. The number of 
adolescence category is higher than the two remaining ones. However, it is 
important to remember that the categories of children and babies taken 
together, if compared to adolescents, amount to above 50 %. When 
comparing individual ages, apart from the very high interest in babies, we 
also notice a slightly rising interest in children aged 4-5 and a faintly 
higher interest in adolescents aged 16 - 18. After an examination of their 
distribution per age period , it becomes clear the most important group of 
child figures is situated between 0 and 5 years old, that is, babies, toddlers 
and young children. The second most important group is that of the pre- 


1 Annex 1, p. 14-15,20-21 

2 Annex 1, p. 16 - 17 
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adolescents. Late adolescence is the group towards which author interest 
seems the lowest. A relatively high number of children are followed from 
babyhood through adolescence to adulthood. This category seems 
important, especially because it leaves time and space for complex character 
development. One of the questions that arise here is linked to the complexity 
of the child figure’s character at a particular age. Do we have larger 
numbers of babies, young children, and children because their characters do 
not suppose the same investment in characterisation? Before we examine 
the representations and characters of these children in the gothic novel, we 
will look at their repartitioning by both age and sex in order to verify if the 
global tendency is confirmed for both boys and girls 1 . 

When examining the number of boys repartitioned by age, the graph looks 
very similar to the global graph for children with a high peak for babies and 
two significantly lower peaks for boys aged 4-5 and for adolescents aged 
16 - 18. The correspondence is preserved for the data sorted by age period, 
with highest numbers of children aged 0 to 5 and a progressive decrease of 
authorial interest with increasing age. This means readers have a high 
chance of reading about the gothic hero or gothic villain in their early 
childhood or even witness their birth. References to birth seem very 
frequent but it still remains to be seen at what rate authors refer to birth. We 
can safely conclude that after the group of 0 to 5-year-olds, the most 
frequently used ages for male children are between the ages of 5 and 15. 
The interest in males referred to, treated and represented as (or behaving 
like) children beyond age 18 drops considerably. 

For girls, on the other hand, the picture is very different. When repartitioned 
by age, the graph for girls is more balanced. By comparison, the number of 
female babies is significantly lower than that of male babies. Highest 
numbers of girls are concentrated at age 12 and between the ages of 16 and 


1 Annex 1, p. 13, 16 - 19 
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17. The data organised by age period shows authorial interest in all ages 
from birth until 15-17 when the graph starts to fall sharply. The area of 
greatest interest seems situated around the ages 10 to 15. We have noted no 
significant interest in females referred to, treated and represented as (or 
behaving like) children beyond age 18. However, the categories from 
babyhood to age 15 are almost as prominent. From this, we can conclude 
that authors tend to follow girls more closely from their birth to their 
adolescence, while they follow boys intermittently at specific periods of 
time and during particular stages of their development. An explanation for 
the drastically higher number of baby boys can be found by looking at the 
numbers of dead children 1 . It appears that the highest number of dead 
children (babies) occurs in the male group. It is then logical to assume that 
many of the babies appearing in the sample do not survive their first year. 

Conclusions 

From the findings we have exposed in this chapter, several models of a 
typical gothic novel can be drafted. The following narrative structures are 
among the highly likely possibilities for storyline development when a child 
figure is introduced: 

If the main character is male, four basic choices are possible. 

• an omniscient narrator presents a boy (a baby or a young child) who, 
after a more or less lengthy period of absence, reappears as an 
adolescent; 

• an omniscient narrator presents an adult and tells us of that adult’s 
birth and childhood; 

• an adult narrator (omniscient or 3 ld person narrator) presents us with 
an adult and narrates about that adult’s childhood in a series of 
flashbacks; 


1 Annex 1, p. 36 
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• an adult narrates about his own childhood in the first person. 

If the main character is female, three basic choices are possible. 

• an omniscient narrator presents a girl (a baby, a toddler or a child) 
whose life is closely followed by the reader. The story leads the 
reader all through childhood and lasts until late adolescence; 

• an adolescent or adult narrator tells her own story (essentially a 1 st 
person narrative) from her birth to present day; 

• a 3 rd person narrative (of a secondary or primary character, a mother, 
a nurse, a sister, a confidante ) presents the reader to an adolescent 
and tells the story of her life from her birth. 

These models for narrative structures should not be taken as prescriptive 
models but rather, as the most frequently used alternatives among what 
appear to be countless possible variations in form and content. 

For example, if we take a look at the introductory pages of some of the 
gothic novels from our samples, the presence of information about filiation, 
childhood, and infancy is immediately noticeable. The first sentence of The 
Castle of Otranto (1764) presents Manfred’s children in omniscient 
narrative form. In the same fashion, Clara Reeve’s The Old English Baron 
(1778) informs us from the very beginning that Sir Philip “found his mother 
and sister” 1 , thus immediately introducing him as someone’s child and 
sibling. Independent introduction that does not mention birth, infancy or 
childhood is deemed highly insufficient by Sophia Lee whose novel starts 
with the 1 st person narrative and the straightforward “my life commenced” 2 . 
John Moore’s omniscient narrator also introduces to the reader Zeluco in his 


1 REEVE Clara, The Old English Baron. A Gothic Story , London: Nimmo and Bain, 1883, 
The Literary Gothic, http://www.litgothic.com/Texts/old english baron.html 

2 LEE Sophia, The Recess; or, a Tale of Other Times (ed. A. Alliston), Lexington (USA): 
The University Press of Kentucky, 2000, p. 7 
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“years of early childhood” before continuing to “the tenth year of his age” 1 2 3 . 
Ann Radcliffe’s omniscient narrator The Romance of the Forest (1791) 
begins with an adoption scene after which the “beautiful girl” tells her own 
story in the 1 st person. The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) begins with a 
portrait of St. Aubert’s family - a portrait of his children and a flashback to 
his own infancy. The opening scene of Stephen Cullen’s The Haunted 
Priory (1794) presents an old man looking for his children and 
grandchildren, while Eliza Parsons’s The Mysterious Warning (1796) opens 
with a scene of death - two brothers standing in front of their father’s 
corpse, talking about “little Charles” and the “dear infants” of the younger 
brother. In fact, the first page of Parsons’s novel weaves a remarkable web 
of filiations with innumerable indirect references to the state of being 
someone’s child (“brother” is mentioned 7 times, “father” 5 times, “son” 
twice and “child” once). R. M. Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796) 
begins with a “Hail sweet asylum of my infancy!” . Once the reader is 
introduced to the child, the heir, the brother or sister, the story of that 
person’s life can unfold until an accidental encounter opens up another 
narrative possibility. In many cases, the story that springs out of that 
encounter beings with the story of yet another childhood. Parsons’s The 
Castle of Wolfenbach (1793) for example begins with a domestic scene - a 
mother and her daughter welcome a young lady, “as weak as a child” who 
begins her story with the very common “I was born” 4 . The Mysterious 
Warning (1796), The Children of the Abbey (1796) and Melmoth the 
Wanderer (1820) are among the many examples of this narrative pattern. 


1 MOORE John, Zeluco: Various Views of Human Nature, Taken from Life and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic (ed. Pam Perkins), Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 3 

2 RADCLIFFE Ann, The Romance of the Forest , ed. Chloe Chard, London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999, p. 5 

3 ROCHE R. M., The Children of the Abbey, a Tale , USA, Philadelphia: Porter & Coates 
[1st American edition of the Minerva Press edition], Kessinger Publishing reprint on 
demand from www.kessinger.net, 2007, pp. 1-2 

4 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach (ed. D. Long Hoeveler), Kansas City (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2007, pp. 5 - 9 
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All three closely correspond to the standard gothic plot pattern where 
narratives within narratives, within narratives begin with the birth of a child 
or with the story of a family with children. 

If we were to draw a conclusion from the data we have explored so far, it is 
the following: 

(1) The gothic narrative structures are closely linked to the figure of the 
child. In most gothic novels, we encounter at least 3 children, while novels 
with 1 or 2 children are comparatively rare but whenever that is the case, the 
reader follows the development of the child more closely. 

(2) The gothic novels are layered according to the child’s developmental 
stages and evolve under the influence of the child’s gender. In addition, 
different gender-dependent narrative patterns are formed. We shall see 
further if these narratives distinguish between different gender roles and 
whether the narratives themselves develop differently when the main figure 
is male or female. 

(3) The gothic novels from our samples are definitely based on narratives 
about children and childhood. This strategy offers plot expansion 
possibilities every time a new character is introduced since every new figure 
supposes the existence of a different childhood story. It lies behind the 
widely used “Russian doll” narrative pattern. 

(4) The child also contributes to the creation of suspense. The presence of 
babies and young children is what drives the narration forward and what 
motivates the reader. Their presence raises questions. What will happen to 
these babies? Will they survive? Who is going to adopt them? Will they 
grow into gothic heroes, heroines or villains? 

As we shall see further, the gothic novel traces the growth and development 
of some child figures, following them into adolescence and adulthood. The 
gothic plot is dependent on the children we call gothic children and 
develops around their personal histories. The data gathered in this study is 
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indicative of the profiles of these gothic children as they recur throughout 
the gothic novel. We believe, however, that extreme care should be taken 
when analysing these figures of the gothic novel in relation to society and to 
the real context of the period 1764 - 1824. We would like to stress that the 
statistics we expose here are exclusively applicable to the gothic novel and 
that we shall remain cautious when suggesting relationships between its 
fictional world and life on the Isles during the late 18 th and early 19 th 
centuries. The focus of our study makes it difficult to verify, for example, 
whether in reality the numbers of boys are larger than those of girls during 
the aforementioned period and whether boy mortality at the time was 
higher. We can only affirm this as true as far as the gothic novels in our 
samples are concerned. In fact, a comparative study of a sample of children 
in the gothic novel and outside of it, at a particular time and in a particular 
geographical region, has never been realised. Such transversal comparative 
research, which takes into account both history and fiction, by comparing 
statistics within gothic novels from a given period with the statistics from 
the regions their authors lived in, might reveal yet another facet of the 
gothic novel. Such a project would involve extensive field research in 
demography as has been done in the authoritative works of Gaselli, Wunsch 
and Vailin' combined with extensive literary analysis. The general 
tendencies and conclusions we describe further depict the child and 
childhood exclusively within a sample of gothic novels from the period 
1764 - 1824. Our most tangible link with the reality of the time is the level 
of interest their authors actually took in children and childhood and the 
choices they made regarding child representation. 


1 GASELLI, WUNSCH and VALLIN, Demography: Analysis and Synthesis, Four Volume 
Set: A Treatise in Population, Academic Press, 2005 



Representations of Children 


In this chapter, we shall list, describe and analyse the most common 
representations of children within the gothic novel, starting with what we 
have found to be the largest age category among them - the babies and 
younger children. We shall incorporate adolescents in later chapters. We list 
the major trends in the representation of the gothic child, the principal 
devices and the themes connected to the child figure - bipolarisation, 
mystery and the creation of suspense, the themes of absence and loss. 

We have expressly chosen the term “representation”. It is possible to 
retrieve numerous descriptions of children in the gothic novel. From a 
certain point of view, they may all seem alike and this is what we attempt to 
do here - to draft the standard portrait of the gothic child. However, these 
portraits are also very different from one another as every author adds 
personal touches to the portrayal of the child. Thus, the very essence of 
gothic, expressed in a resident heterogeneity, is directly transmitted to the 
child. From a reader’s point of view, it is possible to precisely identify the 
child’s portrait as gothic and to simultaneously set it aside from the other 
portraits of gothic children as a distinctive, unique creation. The common 
aspects of a child’s portrait are borrowed by the quasi-totality of authors 
who, after sketching the foundation with the customary gothic elements, 
invest in it their individual views and concerns. That is why the portrait of 
the gothic child is not a mere description. Nor is it a mere presentation of 
any child. In fact, it is neither a portrait, nor an instantly captured image. It 
is a remodelled presentation, presented over and over again by different 
authors in altered contexts. The difference in portraiture from novel to novel 
is like copying a photo of a person with blue eyes and black hair and 
colouring the eyes in green or grey and the hair in blonde. These portraits 
are re-coloured over and over again, with the same basic features and 
character traits but on different backgrounds and with different media. The 
final result is what can be obtained after passing a ray of light through a 
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prism. The gothic novel functions as a prism for the child figure, where the 
initial subject is one and the resulting subject is dispersed into several parts, 
constituent of the whole. This is true for the totality of the genre and the 
numerous novels that find their origins in Walpole’s work, providing 
increasingly elaborate representations of the gothic family and of its 
younger members. And this is also true within the gothic narrative itself, 
especially for the cases where the reader is introduced to the already grown 
up adult, telling the story of his childhood and then being confronted to 
different versions of that story, all giving off a different aspect of the 
childhood remembered. Francis Lathom’s novels are all very good examples 
of this practice. 

Representations of the child can be found virtually anywhere in the gothic 
novel. The child is frequently present from the very beginning of a novel 
and it can usually be found within the gothic family. Mrs Radcliffe, for 
example, describes St. Aubert’s fatherhood: 

he loved [...] to play with his children, resigning himself to the influence of 
those sweet afflictions, which are ever attendant on simplicity and nature 
[...] infantine simplicity is so fascinating 1 2 . 

Groups of children are usually introduced among other family members and 
traditionally, younger children are at play amongst themselves”. The 
opening passages of Stephen Cullen’s The Haunted Priory (1794) introduce 
the reader to a group of children. The secondary narrator perceives “a 
number of boys running towards him, with the speed of a flock of 


1 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Mysteries of Udolpho, A Romance; Interspersed with Some 
Pieces of Poetry, ed. Bonamy Dobree, London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998, pp. 4 - 5 

2 A typical passage introducing a group of children can be found in T. J. Horsley Curties’s 
Ethelwina (1799): “[...] whilst the young Arthur and Emma amused themselves with many 
a merry gambol round the room, the Countess would read to the more attentive Ethelwina 
and Augustine [...]”, HORSLEY CURTIES T. J., Ethelwina, op. cit., p. 15 
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frighted [sic] deer” 1 . The opening passage of Mcirtyn of Fenrose (1801) 
presents readers with a typical scene, mixing the domestic with the political 
upon the father’s entry into the nursery after a battle and evoking single 
paternity and heritage during the subsequent feast: 

He [the father] then placed Agatha on one of his arms, and led William out 
of the room. Delighted with their innocent talk, he could not part with 
them ; and when he was summoned to the hall, he took them with him, 
making the mirthful William his sword-bearer. The warriors smiled when 
their gallant Lord approached, and he gave his hand to many of them, as 
he advanced to the table, at the top of which he seated himself on an 
elevated chair, and the children were placed on each side of him, tho ’, 
before the repast was finished, he more than once drew them on his knees . 2 3 

The children are surrounded by everything that makes this romance gothic - 
the castle, the soldiers in armour, the subsequent confrontation with the 
supernatural. What is more, one of the most important figures in the plot 
cannot part from the children. 

When introduced alone or in couples, children are frequently presented in 
conversation with adults. John Palmer Jr. begins his The Mystery of the 
Black Tower (1796) with the simple introduction “Christopher’s family was 
composed of a wife and son’” and passes directly to their conversation. 
Similarly, A. J. Crandolph immediately introduces the reader to the parent 
and child (“Mr. Bolton was a widower, and Julia was his only child.” 4 ) and 
the dialogue follows quite rapidly. Francis Lathom’s narrators usually 
introduce children with a tinge of mystery and surprise. Their appearance is 


1 CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory; or, the Fortunes of the House of Rayo (ed. Franz 
J. Potter), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2007, p. 27 

2 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn of Fenrose; or, the Wizard and the Sword. A Romance, 
Kansas City: Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 7. The underlining is ours. 

3 PALMER John Jun., The Mystery of the Black Tower, ed. James D. Jenkins, Chicago 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2005, p. 17 

4 CRANDOLPH Augustus Jacob, The Mysterious Hand, op. cit., p. 3 
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sudden, unexpected, sometimes startling before it passes into the everyday 1 . 
William Godwin’s St. Leon (1799) contains many portraits of children who 
are integrated gradually and naturally into the family. All of them are very 
detailed portraits of brothers and sisters and are introduced gradually one 
after the other. The reader follows them from their birth like a real parent 
would. 

Whether introducing them in groups or alone, in their adolescence or 
childhood, the narrators in a gothic novel must inevitably go back to the 
periods of infancy and early childhood. Sometimes this flashback is short, as 
if to simply introduce the parents (or their absence) or the child’s 
background. More frequently, however, the reader is given further 
information - whether the child was good or bad, whether it was desired or 
not, what is known and what is not known about it. Virtually all gothic 
narratives contain the expressions “I was born”, “In his/her infancy”, 
“at/from a very early age”. 

Gothic Babies and Young Children 

When examining the representations of the babies and young children in the 
gothic novel, we need to address several points of interest. On the first 
place, we have noted a significant bipolarity in their portraits. Probably 
under the influence of the past, or under the weight of the economic and 
cultural contexts of the times, the baby and the young child are viewed in 
either negative or positive light and this is what shall interest us on the first 
place. Secondly, the quintessence of babyhood and early childhood for 
the gothic novelist is situated in absence. They appear to be periods of 
uncertain length, upon which falls the veil of forgetfulness (an absence 
of memory) and loss (an absence of parents). To these, can be added the 


1 E.g. in the Impenetrable Secret (1805), the young Flavia enters the family quite suddenly 
since her existence has been kept secret. She immediately integrates the family, however, 
and the next time she appears, we see her sitting comfortably on the Conde’s knee, listening 
to the story of Ricky of the Tuft. 
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elements of secrecy, mystery and obscurity and the practice (deeply-rooted 
in tragedy) of choosing a representative of the higher strata, an infant with 
aristocratic birth, frequently the offspring of rich and/or noble parents, who 
is doomed to suffer because of the financial, emotional or other difficulties 
of its parents. All of this happens to the hapless baby for the reasons firstly 
set out by Walpole and namely, the transgressions, sins, wrongdoings and 
offences committed by parents or ancestors. There is frequently “an odd 
story” 1 in the gothic family, one that the gothic child has to pay for from 
birth, all through childhood. Thus, in the ideal gothic birth-chamber, 
there is always a skeleton in the cupboard behind the baby’s crib, 
ultimately linking life and death if taken symbolically. 

Bipolar Representations 

In Elizabeth Helme’s The Farmer of Inglewood Forest (1796), the 
villainous Edwin is suddenly stricken by the death of a child he believes to 
be his. From the moment he sees the corpse, he seems to change, feels 
remorse for his deeds and starts seeing children everywhere. For example, 
we see him after the funeral wandering: 

He had not proceeded far when he perceived a woman and two children 
[...] Anna, now near four months old, was in her arms, while Reuben, 
holding by her apron, trotted by her side. [...] her master’s children had 
all been fondled in her arms, and were as dear as though they had been 
her own [...] “Lovely children, ” said he [Edwin], caressing them, “I did 
not know my brother had a second: happy William! Thou art blessed, while 
lam cursed ! [...] ” 2 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer, (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 22 

2 HELME Elizabeth, The Farmer of Inglewood Forest: or. An affecting portrait of virtue 
and vice. Printed and Published by J. Cleave and Son, edition from 1823, p. 284 The 
underlining is ours. 
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Here, the introduction of the children is simultaneously accompanied by one 
of the characteristic devices linked to the child figure and which we shall 
now explore. Edwin’s final exclamation is revelatory of the practice of 
creating siblings of whom one grows up lucky and happy (blessed with 
children) while the other remains evil and unhappy (childless). Edwin thus 
sees himself as the cursed child of the family without knowing that the baby 
girl is actually his child. The narrative of her nurse further introduces 
opposing sets: 

“This little one I think, ” continued he, with a sigh, “has the features of a 
girl, bom , I suppose, in the height of calamity . ” 
“She was born, ” replied Margery, “three days before Agnes's death; my 
mistress was frightened into labour by her agonies ; but, thank God, the 
child is strong and hearty . 

The child is thus bom while its mother was dying; it is marked by death but 
nevertheless battles with it; it is the contrary of feeble and weak. This 
introduction to the gothic child is typical in that it the child comes into a 
contrasted world and its very existence is determined by resistance and 
opposition. 

In line with E. Durot-Bouce’s statement “the gothic assumes a twofold, 
ambivalent function” , the bipolar representations of the gothic child and of 
its childhood go beyond mere antithetic mixing of characteristics for they 
are not necessarily concerned with the balancing of opposites. Rather, they 
strive to unite varying quantities of opposites in the single notion “child”. 
John Bird’s description of childhood is revealing of the ambiguity with 
which this period of human life is represented in the gothic novel. 


1 HELME Elizabeth, The Farmer of Inglewood Forest, op. cit., p. 284. The underlining is 
ours. 

" DUROT-BOUCE Elizabeth, “Midnight Trysts: ‘Minuit est la plus belle heure du jour’”, 
Etudes Anglaises, Jul - Sep 2004, 57 - 3, pp. 297 - 309, Academic Research Library 
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It would be tedious cmd unnecessary , to in fringe on your time with a recital 
of the trivial events of childhood; yet, dear and ever to be regretted days , 
when youthful innocence knew rw care, no thought of sorrow, no_ 
retrospect of the past, no melancholy anticipation of the future [...J 1 

In fact, the narrator does continue with a description of his childhood, the 
loss of his parents and his long voyage at an early age. The opening of his 
narrative can help us understand how childhood is simultaneously viewed as 
the most uninteresting, uneventful part of life, yet as the happiest, most 
positive state of absolute bliss one ever enjoyed. Indeed, further in the 
narrative, childhood is likened to the still waters of a lake - calm and 
beautiful. Characteristic for the gothic genre is the opposition between past 
and future, and the repetition of “no” when referring to childhood. The 
child’s mental processes are negated - cognition (“know”), “thought”, 
“retrospect”, “anticipation”. As a result, childhood becomes a paradoxical 
vegetative state of intellectual nonexistence within physical existence. The 
same thing is valid when the gothic represents new-boms and babies. 
William Henry Ireland provides us with a similar image of early childhood: 

First, then, the infant mind has no employ . 

He cries, he laughs , and breaks the gilded toy. 

For play, in childhood, ev'ry thing's forsook . 

The tinsel'd bauble and instructive book . 2 

Here, the author uses opposites to depict the child while simultaneously 
maintaining the negation to stress the carefree but also careless nature of 
early childhood. Another interesting point here is Ireland’s usage of the 
pronoun “he” instead of the customary “it” authors use when they refer to 
infants. Indeed, his novels usually focus on male childhoods. 


1 BIRD John, Castle of Hardayne, A Romance, Liverpool: printed by J. McCreery, 1795, 2 
vol., British Library, support CD, p. 58. The underlining is ours. 

2 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, The Monk: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century (ed. 
Jeffrey Kahan), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2005, p. 30. The underlining is 


ours. 
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The avid reader of gothic is accustomed to read about the ringlets, fair 
complexion, soothing gaze and grace of the gothic heroine, of the dark 
brows and sturdy built of the gothic villain. On the other hand, it is very 
difficult to say what the gothic baby looks like. Descriptions of hair, eyes, 
features and facial expressions are few. In his The Demon of Sicily (1807), 
Edward Montague describes infants as bearing “the uncertain features of 
youth” 1 . No colour is attributed to babies; if they have hair, its colour is 
unknown and their eyes and complexion are of no interest to narrators. To 
Stephen Cullen’s narrators, infants are not very interesting and are 
characterised by an absence of expression. In fact, all children until their 
mid to late adolescence, remain in a state of 

shape less , help less inaction ; the fire of that spirit [...] reposing in torpid 
apathy ; and the variously expressive beauties of [a child’s] face [...] 
exhibit no trace of sensation , save the transitory impression of accidental 
pain, or the passing dimples of an unmeaning smile. 2 3 

The baby is characterised by all that is negative in the English vocabulary. It 
is everything that contains “-less”, “in-”, “no” and “un-”. There is no place 
for spirit, soul or feeling in the baby’s body and mind - everything is 
transitory. It passes away and has no sense or importance. This statement 
could evoke the notion of tabula rasa were it not for Cullen’s repetitive 
portrayal of infants as having “mishapen [sic] limbs and unmeaning 
features”^ and of adolescents as their exact opposite - highly positivised, 
eroticised images of pubescent youth, rooted in Ancient Greek aestheticism. 


1 MONTAGUE Edward, The Demon of Sicily. A Romance (ed. Jo Beverley), Kansas City 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2007, pp. 24 - 25 

2 

CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory; or, the Fortunes of the House of Rayo: A 
Romance, (ed. Franz J. Potter), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2007, p. 38. The 
underlining is ours. 

3 CULLEN Stephen, The Castle of Inchvally. A Tale - Alas!, too True, London: Printed for 
J. Bell, 1796, vol. 1, p. 66 
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In The Haunted Priory (1794), the baby is merely a phase to snap out of, 
very much like a bad dream or an illness. 

Some gothic novels go back to the early Church doctrines concerning 
infancy and see in it “the sign impressed by the evil one at its birth” 1 2 . The 
reader is confronted with one of these “infant demon[s]”“ in Maturin’s 
Melmoth (1820). Isidora and Melmoth’s baby is, undoubtedly, issued from a 
supernatural union between a man who has signed a pact with Evil and a 
woman with uncertain religious principles who grows up in pagan 
wilderness, believing in the universality of love, and who has fallen prey to 
that man while still a child herself. The gothic child is thus secretly 
conceived in sin outside of marriage. What Maturin does to the figure of 
that baby is a miniature re-transcription of what he does to the figure of its 
father. Undeniably portrayed as an evil heretic without a soul, Melmoth is 
capable of feeling love and is a physically, emotionally and psychologically 
tempting gothic villain on account of his constant disappointment in life, 
exile, suffering and openly expressed regrets. The tempting force of Evil is 
transmitted to his child, a baby whose portrait is drafted from extremes. The 
baby suffers physically from severe hunger, from a total absence of light 
and the dampness of a dungeon. Its cries are attempts to soften the reader 
and evoke pity. Ch. R. Maturin, the Protestant clergyman, lengthily 
describes the baby’s enticing pleas for mercy with ambivalent vocabulary, 
via the mother’s unreliable narration and the frame narrator’s hastily 
forgiving tone. The members of the Inquisition never forget whose baby it 
is. Their decision to take it from Isidora reveals with whom they really side 
by raising a child of vice in the service of a false Greater Good in the very 
bosom of Evil, epitomized by the Catholic Church and the Inquisition. 
Isidora realizes that letting the child die of hunger or killing it herself offers 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer , (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 530 

2 Ibid., p. 524 
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the only chance for salvation. Maturin’s representation of that struggle is 
analogous to Blake’s The Good and Evil angels struggling for the 
possession of a child (1793 - 1794) 1 2 3 . 

While some gothic children are likened to demons, others are seen as 
angels. The omniscient narrator of The Children of the Abbey (1796) 
declares the young Oscar “a perfect cherubim”“. Sophia Lee’s The Recess 
(1785) portrays the twin sisters as “cherubs in [their] infancy” . To Lee’s 
narrators, the child is innocent, fragile and pure. It is a “blooming”, 
“beauteous blossom” 4 . Lee’s portrait of the two-year-old Mary covered in 
roses and carrying fruits into the dark dungeon of her imprisoned mother is 
another attempt to blend opposites - the child as a symbol of freedom and 
innocence entering the bastion of captivity and guilt. The elements of the 
natural world - the forest, the mountain, the birds, young animals, 
vegetation - are widely used in descriptions of the gothic child. These are 
the preferred choices when the gothic child is portrayed alone or in a group 
of children 5 . Similarly, St. Leon’s description 6 of a child and his dead dog is 
an attempt to find the junction between life and death. Confronting the 
young carefree child with death or brutal separation is among the favourite 
devices of gothic and is one of the elements which set the gothic child apart 
from other child figures. The reactions of the gothic child in that case also 
set it apart from other child figures. Generally, the gothic child’s behaviour 


1 Annex 3, p. 117 

2 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, a Tale, USA, Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates [1st American edition of the Minerva Press edition], Kessinger Publishing reprint on 
demand from www.kessinger.net, 2007, p. 23 

3 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 31 

4 Ibid., p. 174 

5 For example, the children of Bungay Castle are “playful as youthful fawns” (BONHOTE 
Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, p. 38).Things are slightly different when children are introduced 
in couples or when the novel contains good and evil brothers or cousins, where the physical 
traits are insisted on as a means of differentiation. Cf. infra. “Children in Groups. Good and 
Evil Twins. Contrasted Children”, p. 182 

6 Supra, p. 124 
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is a unification of opposites - it remains resigned and inquisitive, it is sad 
yet cheerful, in mourning but also naturally joyful. In Mrs Meeke’s The 
Abbey ofClugny (1796), the reader is introduced to a very young abandoned 
child who, instead of being represented as frightened and withdrawn, is 
described as sociable and endearing. During his first meeting with the 
Baron, 


the child immediately [...] put out his little mouth to kiss him, while the 
tears stood in its eyes. - The Baron caught him up in his arms, saying, such 
a sweet child can ’t be unfortunate . 1 2 3 

Again, the child might be entirely on the side of good but as long as it is 
“the fruit of a secret amour” , its childhood and adolescent life entail only 
misfortune and bad luck. All narrators in Catherine Smith’s Barozzi (1815) 
likewise agree that children are “innocent beings” and that the greatest 
blessing of a family is “a numerous offspring, sweet pledges of wedded 
love” 4 . In fact, the lexical field around “innocent” and “sweet” is frequently 
linked to marriage as the proper opposite of what is seen as the immoral, 
depraved unmarried state. Lauretta in Francis Lathom’s The Midnight 
Bell (1798) goes to great pains to prove that her daughter, the future gothic 
heroine, is “the pure offspring of her marriage” 5 . Her childhood and later 
life turn out to be as pure as the mother attests but this is not due to her 
convent education. It is ingrained. Similarly, Joshua Pickersgill’s narrator in 


1 MEEKE Mrs, The Abbey of Clugny. A Novel , London: Minerva Press, 1796, 3 vol., 
British Library, support CD, p. 46. The underlining is ours. Notice the contrast between 
“sweet” and “unfortunate”. 

2 Ibid., p. 47 

3 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress , Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2006, p. 85 

4 Ibid., p. 172 - 173. We note here the importance authors see in the transmission of what is 
commonly seen as the moral path to follow in terms of matrimony and childbirth. Even 
though gothic novels depict children born outside of marriage and secret unions, the general 
tendency goes against approving such practices. In that sense, the gothic novel is less 
subversive and more in line with the ethical principles of the period. 

5 LATHOM Francis, The Midnight Bell, a German Story, Founded on Incidents in Real 
Life, Kansas City: Valancourt Books, 2007, p. 41 
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The Three Brothers (1803) repeatedly describes the child of his brother as 
innocent and pure. However, after repeatedly saving it from cannibals he 
finds himself wondering whether “sin was native in the child?” 1 2 

Another example of a child trapped between innocence and guilt can again 
be found in Maturin’s Melmoth . The story of the mysterious Spaniard is yet 
another story of illegitimacy which brings suffering to a blameless child 
raised in obscurity and obliged to lead a monastic life to pay for his parents’ 
transgression. The mysterious Spaniard describes himself as a curious, 
quiet, loving child who is forced to believe himself faulty and responsible 
before his family and the Church. The child’s secret meetings with his 
parents reveal his utter confusion. Depicted at the approximate age of 2 or 3, 
he hesitates between parental love and hate, between parents leaving him 
and parents coming back to him every other week. Here, the hesitation 
between opposites is not exclusively limited to the character of the child. 
Actually, we are dealing with a relatively positive portrait. However, the 
hesitation is both interiorized and exteriorized by the child and causes a 
continual indecision about what is good and bad, what is right and wrong. 

Descriptions of the gothic child often go from one extreme into another, 
picturing childhood as a state during which one enjoys innocence, divine 
enlightenment, blissful ignorance and harmful obliviousness all at the same 
time. All of these are attributes of childhood and are depicted by authors in 
both negative and positive terms, as having either beneficent or harmful 
effects on the future adult. Something very similar to this depiction of the 


1 PICKERSGILL Joshua, The Three Brothers , London: Printed for John Stockdale, 1803, 
vol. 3, p. 450 

2 Probably on account of its density, Melmoth is one of the gothic novels that explore the 
figure of the child the most. The novel is very rich in character portraits and it abounds in 
children, whose diversity mirrors the rich legacy of 18 th century gothic novel. Among the 
most notable examples are the passages of Isidora’s (Immalee’s) childhood, the story of 
Guzman’s family and that of the mysterious Spaniard. 
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gothic child can be found in the Sturm unci Drang movement 1 2 . The constant 
hesitation about the child on the adults’ part leads to a greater fragility and 
to a considerable moral unpredictability in the gothic child. Very early, it 
becomes the point of conversion of opposites and a victim of instability. It is 
likely to fall into one extreme or into the other and the reasons are inevitably 
beyond its control. 

R. I. Le Tellier sees the gothic plot as having a careful shape and direction, 
having a unique purpose “to expose the problem of Good and Evil” . We 
add the character of the gothic child to his definition of the gothic plot. 
What actually imports to the gothic author is not an abstract struggle 
between Good and Evil but a concrete moral example involving plausible 
personae. The experiment of choosing between Good and Evil when the two 
are offered as equal possibilities to a developing character in a process of 
maturation defines the nature of the gothic plot. The gothic novel is a true- 
to-life experiment about children turning to Good and children turning 
to Evil 3 , about the freedom to choose and impossibility to act when fate 
imposes itself. The struggle between Good and Evil in a child’s soul is 
among the recurrent preoccupations of gothic. The importance of the 
outcome is not only anchored to the religious, anti-Catholic, pro-Protestant 
derivations of the genre but is also essential, on a purely structural level, for 
the development of the gothic plot. An evil child is thus either destined to 
die or to grow into a gothic villain. A good child is destined to die or to 


1 Authors like Goethe tried to apply the principle of polarity to writing and literature, 
mostly in reference to death, life and death being opposed to one another and all other 
notions existing along these two can be arranged in opposition to one another and in 
relation to either life or death (e.g. liberty and light are life, the dungeon and darkness are 
death) Cf. GILL1 Marita, “Le Theme de la mort dans Gotz von Gerlichingen et dans 
Foeuvre du jeune Goethe”, Le Sturm und Drang: une rupture?, Actes de Colloque, IUFM 
Besangon, Novermber 1995, Paris: DBL, 1996 

2 LE TELLIER Robert Ignatius, “Plot”, An Intensifying Vision of Evil, op. cit., p. 119 

3 And its influence can be traced throughout the centuries and outside the gothic genre, up 
to William Golding’s experiment with lost children on a deserted island in his Lord of the 
Flies (1954). 
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suffer, fight and grow into a gothic hero or heroine. We consider these 
evolutions as fundamental to the development of the gothic child figure and 
to its expansion into an adult gothic figure per se. In this sense, bipolarity is 
a necessary ingredient for the formation of the gothic child and cannot be 
omitted. In addition, the bipolarity of the child portraits confers to the child 
the contradictory properties of the gothic genre itself. 

Gothic Villains in the Making: Moore’s Zeluco and Dacre’s Zofloya 

We shall present here two of the archetypal portraits of evil gothic children 
growing into gothic villains. John Moore’s Zeluco and Charlotte Dacre’s 
Victoria di Loredani are the male and female sides of the same character 
type - a legitimate aristocratic child, raised without (or with the wrong) 
principles, accustomed to overindulgence and easy gratification ultimately 
becomes a gothic villain. The common characteristic of these children is 
that they are represented both as powerful adults and as wicked children 
whose will has never been broken by the parents. In fact, most of the evil 
gothic children like them are raised free and unpunished. The lack of proper 
punishment for them, coupled with their innate irreverence, is at the root of 
their moral downfall. In this, Zeluco and Victoria are very much like the 
villainous Honoria Celza introduced by W. H. Ireland 1 2 in The Abbess (1799) 
who, by the end of the novel, grows into the gothic villain par excellence. 

From his very early childhood, Zeluco is said to display “strong indications 
of a vicious disposition” , an instinctive “tendency to insolence, and an 
inclination to domineer over boys of inferior ra nk and circumstances” 3 . The 
boy’s character is investigated and described by an overtly critical 
omniscient narrator. Zeluco’s childhood years are presented as vital to the 


1 “Universally caressed, and the idol of her fond parents” she “[...] abandoned herself to the 
most flagrant crimes”. IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, op. cit., p. 285 

2 MOORE John, Zeluco, op. cit., p. 3 

3 Ibid. 
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formation of his incorrigible temperament. Again, the lack of emotional and 
behavioural stability, emanating from an interrupted parental control, is 
central to the development of the gothic child’s character. Zeluco 

shewed [sic] sufficien t command of himself as long as his father lived: but 
very soon after his death, he indulged, without control, every humour and 
caprice [...] his temper became more and more ungovernable, and at 
length seemed as inflammable as gunpowder, bursting into flashes of rage 
at the slightest touch of provocation 1 2 3 . 

The portrait of 5-year-old Zeluco continues to worsen with time until the 
day when “with a curse he squeezed the little animal [his bird] to death” in 
an instance of “absurd and brutal rage” . The scene is prophetic. With time, 
Zeluco transforms into one of the worst gothic villains , having an insatiable 
sexual appetite and a growing thirst for violence. According to A. Fletcher’s 
analysis of early modem England, the portrait of such a boy in literature is 
very close to reality. Indeed, “sexual appetite in boys [...] could, by and 
large, be allowed to run free [...]. Boyhood and aggression were closely 
identified” 4 . 

Interestingly, as an adult Zeluco places himself in repetitive contacts with 
male babies for whom he is presented as a menace. He begins with an 
attempt to pass his neighbours’ baby for his own illegitimate son. Then, he 


1 MOORE John, Zeluco , op. cit., pp. 3-4 

2 Ibid., p. 5 Further, we shall see that the death of a parent is among the factors that mark a 
period of transition for the gothic child, a period that determines their future categorisation 
as gothic villains or gothic heroes. Infra. “Transitions and Rites of Passage”, p. 222 

3 Another such example is Leopold St. Iver in T. J. Horsley Curties’s Ethelwina (1799): “at 
the decease of his father, [Leopold] was ten years of age, and left the unconstrained master 
of his fortunes, and the entire disposer of his person. His passions were strong and 
ungovernable. Unchecked by the voice of friendship, or proper correction, he knew no will 
but his own; and having only flatterers and sycophants about him, it was not to be 
wondered at if he became haughty, violent, and overbearing; his heart, naturally a bad one , 
became worse by unrestrained indulgence; his will was a law to all around him; and, by the 
time he arrived at manhood, he had cast aside all the influence of virtue [...]”. p. 32 The 
underlining is ours. 

4 FLETCHER Anthony, Growing up in England , op. cit., p. 13 
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secretly caresses and fondles the child, bribes the nurse’s silence and almost 
kidnaps the baby. By the end of the novel, he strangles his own new-born 
son, the fruit of what he imagines a secret incestual amour between his wife 
and her brother. A very indolent and wasteful child himself, Zeluco seems 
to have forgotten his childhood. In fact, the text contains no traces of Zeluco 
feeling remorse, sadness, guilt or mourning. His relationship with his 
mother is based on an impose-and-get basis, where the child decides and the 
mother blindly adores. Contrary to the gothic heroes who look back on their 
childhoods with regret, Zeluco has no recollection or nostalgia for his own 
childhood. He has neither bad nor good memories of that period. His 
mistreatment of his mother is revealing of his attempt to draw a line on the 
early part of his life. First presented as a child-hater for purely financial 
reasons 1 2 , the adult Zeluco displays a tendency to view the child and the 
period of childhood as unnecessary burdens. Later on, the child becomes an 
object of desire and the means of attaining other objects of desire. With 
time, this is transformed into a dislike, itself transformed into hatred and 
child abuse, culminating in infanticide. 

Charlotte Dacre’s novel Zofloya (1806) can be defined as a recipe for the 
raising of a gothic villain. The first chapters of her novel successfully 
describe how an accumulation of factors can contribute to the making of a 
true monster. As for Zeluco, the determining ingredient is an innate 
propensity to vice unchecked from early childhood. Victoria di Loredani “in 
childhood gave proofs of what is termed, somewhat injudiciously, a corrupt 
nature” . The young girl’s portrait is full of contrasts. She is “beautiful and 


1 Zeluco refuses to marry the one he loves because he believes her mother pregnant with 
twins. He decides that the financial burden of a big family is more than he can afford. 

2 DACRE Charlotte, Zofloya, or the Moor , ed. Kim Ian Michasiw, London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000, p. 14 - 15 
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accomplished as an angel” 1 but what characterises her most is the 
predisposition to be 

proud, haughty, and self-sufficient - of a wild, ardent, and irrepressible 
spirit, indifferent to reproof, careless of censure - of an implacable, 
revengeful, and cruel nature, and bent upon gaining the ascendancy in 
whatever she engaged 2 3 . 

As in Zeluco, the omniscient narrator criticises but the tone is also mixed 
with pity and commiseration. Parental neglect, the absence of the mother, 
her unconcealed sexuality and the death of the father engender evils “by the 
want of steady attention to the propensities of childhood”'.This want of 
attention occurs when the mother escapes with her lover and leaves her 
children for a considerable period of time, forcing them to assume the role 
of consolers to the father. The misbalanced relationship between children 
and parents, where the child is forced to maintain domestic stability, leaves 
deep traces in Victoria’s mind. The early education she receives “tend[s] 
equally to corrupt” and cannot “preserve [her] from future depravity” 4 . But 
while young Zeluco never suffers himself to remain in direct supervision 
and does whatever he pleases, Victoria considers herself a victim to parental 
abandonment on one hand and to excessive rigorous control (by an intrusive 
maternal figure, external to the immediate sphere of her family) on the 
other. In addition, Victoria is denied the right to express her emotions. Her 
opinion and feelings are repressed by the will of her father, by his final 
wishes, by the simulacra of parental control exercised by her repentant 
mother and by her own incapacity to express them. In consequence, the 


1 DACRE Charlotte, Zofloya, or the Moor, op. cit., p. 4 

2 Ibid., p. 14-15 

3 Ibid., p. 4 

4 Ibid. 
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desire of revenge, deep and implacable, was nurtured in her heart’s core, 
and gave to her character an additional shade of harshness and ferocity: 
thus she became like the untameable hyaena, that confinement renders 
only more fierce 1 2 . 

Victoria has to keep her feelings hushed and her thoughts secret. In this, she 
is very much like the young Count Egfryd whose “natural closeness of 
craft” enables him “to keep a resolution of secrecy, which, under the same 
circumstances, no other boy could have adhered to” . The exceptional 
capacity of the gothic child to keep secrets from others, the facility it finds 
in “pretence” and its unwillingness to communicate private thoughts or 
share impressions are also seen as reasons for its future moral downfall. 

Both Zeluco and Victoria are children with difficult characters and are 
neglected by their parents. The parental figure does not seek to produce a 
gothic villain but does so unintentionally and sometimes because of 
excessive egoism or self-centeredness. Among the novels which explore the 
formation of the gothic villain’s character from childhood, we can find 
examples where the opposite happens. The parent consciously manipulates 
the child into becoming a gothic villain from a very early age. Examples of 
children manipulated into vice can be found in Roche’s The Children of the 
Abbey (1796) where a female 

child, unrestrained in any wish of her heart, was, from her playful gaiety, a 
constant source of amusement to the Earl; her mother had taken care to 
instruct her in all the little endearments, which, when united with infantine 
sweetness, allure almost imperceptibly the affections 3 . 


1 DACRE Charlotte, Zofloya, or the Moor, op. cit., p. 49 

2 CRANDLOPH Augustus Jacob, The Mysterious Hand; or, Subterranean Horrours! A 
Romance (ed. C. Wintermans), Kansas City (USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, pp. 75 - 76 

3 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 12 
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The intention here is to turn the child into a usurper 1 . The child claims 
exclusivity from the parental figure, plays with his affections and eventually 
inherits everything. Thus, the manipulated child becomes a threat from 
within the recomposed family and displaces the legitimate heir. Parts of 
The Children of the Abbey give the reader a perspective of what Manfred’s 
childhood might have been. The fear of the child usurper is also present in 
Maturin’s Melmoth in the narrative of the mysterious Spaniard, where the 
younger brother is manipulated to fear the older brother who, on his turn, is 
manipulated into abandoning his claim to the heritage. 

Both Dacre and Moore offer to the reader models for the perfect gothic 
villain where villainy is explained by the cumulative effect of a natural 
disposition and particular events during childhood. The thesis Little Terrors: 
The Child as Threat to Social Order in the Victorian Bildungsroman (2005) 
explores later developments of the evil child theme. We believe that these 
developments originate in the representation of the gothic villain’s 
childhood. Similar portraits of children turning to vice and depravity in 
adult life because of what happens to them in childhood can be found in the 
novels by A. J. Crandolph, M. G. Lewis, W. H. Ireland and Francis Lathom. 
We shall see further that this type of novel develops one of the basic 
character types of the gothic child and falls into one of the categories of 
gothic novels, specifically dealing with portraits of evil children. But for 
now, we will turn to the opposite side and explore some examples of 
children becoming gothic heroes and heroines. 

Gothic Heroes and Heroines in the Making 

The children of the Abbey, Oscar and Malvina, and the children of Bungay 
castle are the typical models for gothic heroes and heroines in the making. 


1 Another such example can be found in W. H. Ireland’s The Abbess (1799) in the person of 
Hortenza who betrays “from her earliest infancy, an unhappy gloominess of temper; and 
her mind was morose, and strongly tinctured with superstition” (p. 143), and whose 
exclusive aim in life is to rob her brother and sister of their heritage. 
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Their characters are once again described by omniscient narrators. The 
difference lies in the tone maintained - we are dealing with an approving or 
moralising tone, adorned with superlatives, “featuring the mother as trainer 
and the father as provider and protector, and the child is seen as slowly 
being made to conform to the parents' model of goodness” 1 . Aged 2, little 
Oscar 


possesse[s] quite the spirit of a hero, [...] the truest tenderness, the most 
engaging softness of disposition; his temper [i]s, indeed, at once mild, 
artless, and affectionate 2 . 

Both are represented as model children. Their weaknesses are regularly 
checked by the father. Similarly, Edwin and Roseline enjoy “health, 
innocence, and unbroken spirits”. Together, they are fearless and ready to 
fight on the side of good. While villainous gothic children are frequently 
depicted as wild, cunning, cerebral plotters, the child to become a gothic 
hero is given the benefit of disciplined physical force and tamed natural 
energy. They are described as looking upon “the rough implements of war 
without terror or dismay” because, like the children of the Abbey and like 
Cullen’s adolescents, they are 

Instructed by their father to consider them as the only ornaments fitted for 
a soldier. The young De Momeys were taught the use of arms as soon as 
they had learned to walk. 3 

Interestingly enough, the valour and bravery of these children are not 
declared innate qualities. In the case of Radcliffe’s Emily St. Aubert for 
example, “native genius” 4 has to be “assisted by the instructions” 5 of the 


1 DE MAUSE Lloyd, “The History of Child Abuse”, The Journal of Psychohistory 25 (3), 
1998, available online at http:/Ayww.psvchohistorv.com/htm/05 historv.html 

2 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 28 

3 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 38. The underlining is ours. 

4 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Mysteries of Udolpho, op. cit., p. 3. 

5 Ibid. 
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parents. The formation of character (in the cases where a gothic child grows 
up to be a gothic hero or heroine) is dependent on the choice, sacrifice and 
commitment of the parental figure 1 2 3 . While very few things are imposed on 
the negatively depicted gothic child, the choices made by the parent are 
regularly imposed on the positively depicted child and these choices involve 
isolation, regular but limited contacts with nature and intensive 
education“.These are the basic ingredients for the creation of a successful, 
lasting positive character. Oscar and Malvina’s father seeks for his children 
“a little romantic solitude [...] adapted to his taste and finances” .Retired 
spots and remote dwellings are inevitably depicted as formative 
environments. Similarly, Segnor Urbino hopes that his children “will not be 
angry” if he “devotes them to an exclusion from society” 4 . Willingly 
accepted withdrawal from the world, limited contacts with society outside of 
the immediate family sphere and a narrow circle of friends also are 
determining factors for the development of Edwin and Roseline’s positive 
portraits. The gates of Bungay castle are rarely opened to visitors. Such is 
also the case for Emily 5 whose father seeks retirement in Gascony. The 


1 “She considered youth and innocence as the most valuable of earthly treasures, and she 
was not more anxious to preserve the one in all its native purity, then to teach them how to 
enjoy the other with cheerfulness and gratitude: having stored their minds with virtuous 
precepts, best calculated to chain the attention, and which she hopes would lay the most 
solid foundation for securing their future happiness, she lived with her children in habits of 
the most soothing and perfect friendship, and very seldom was under the unpleasant 
necessity of assuming the stern authority of a dictatorial parent.” BONHOTE Elizabeth, 
Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 36 

2 “Hither he carried his children, much against the inclinations of the Edwins, who loved 
them as their own: two excellent schools in the neighbourhood gave them the usual 
advantages of genteel education; but as they were only day scholars, the improvement, or 
rather forming of their morals, was the pleasing task of their father. To his assiduous care 
too they were indebted for the rapid progress they made in their studies, and for the graceful 
simplicity of then manners: they rewarded his care, and grew up [...] amiable and lovely.” 
ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 28 

3 Ibid. 

4 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries; or, More Secrets Than One, Chicago (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2005, p. 23 

5 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Mysteries of Udolpho, op. cit., pp. 4-6. Consultable in the DVD 
- “Primary Sources - Typed and Annotated Quotes”. Notice the vocabulary and repetition 
of “retreat”, “withdraw”, “retir ement”, “retire”, “restrain”, etc. 
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paragraphs describing the family retreat frequently correlate withdrawal, 
knowledge, learning and Emily’s expanding virtues. In the same fashion, a 
great many gothic heroines in the making spend their infancy, pleasantly 
(e.g. Francis Lathom’s Lauretta) or unpleasantly (e.g. W. H. Ireland’s 
Marietta), in retired convents, isolated cottages or fortified castles. The 
benevolence or malevolence of the parent’s intentions behind the decision to 
withdraw from the world cannot be taken as a factor for the child growing 
up into a gothic hero or heroine. It may contribute to the child’s suffering 
which, as we shall see further, is determining for its classification as a 
gothic child. But when it comes to the formation of a positively charged 
character, the intentions seem to be of no importance. 

Social activity is suspended in exchange of extreme self-withdrawal, 
internalization and introjection. These are long-term processes during which 
sets of ethical, behavioural and relational norms are assimilated by the 
gothic child and replace all atypical ideas and habits. Individual differences 
in the positively developing gothic child are erased on the way to 
adolescence and adulthood to make place for a smooth, comfortably 
predictable personality. In fact, the negatively charged child portrait allows 
for more variation in behaviour - a child can be naughty in many different 
ways, e.g. behave badly with parents, inflict suffering on others, spend 
money, or disregard learning. In short, Evil has many faces while Good has 
only one possible version, represented over and over again in the face of the 
gothic hero and heroine growing up. 

Children in Groups. Good and Evil Twins. Contrasted Children 

When speaking of the many faces of Evil, it is necessary to discuss the 
gothic double in relation to the gothic child figure. The gothic double may 
refer to the dualities within a single character and is sometimes illustrated 
with the very strange case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. Gothic duality, 
however, precedes these two. As we shall see, its origins go back to the 
figure of the gothic child and we shall use it here to indicate the previously 
referred to polarity between Good and Evil as linked to the figure of the 
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gothic child. One of the recurring bipolarisations of the gothic child’s 
portrait resides in the idea behind the gothic double - creating opposites in 
conflict and conducting an experiment to see which of them prevails. The 
experiment consists in introducing a pair of twins, two brothers, or two 
sisters with a minimal difference in age. 

The gothic novel represents evil children on numerous occasions and some 
of these are wicked since birth. Such is frequently the case in the novels 
dealing with good and evil twins. The twins are easily manipulated to 
represent the most recurrent dualities of the gothic child figure - the calm or 
turbulent child, the melancholic or happy child, the healthy or sickly child. 
To the gothic author, they provide ample material for experimentation, 
being the exact physical representation of one and the same child in a 
different version of character. Novels which exploit the device are also very 
useful for analysis as we can trace the development of both the gothic hero 
and the gothic villain simultaneously. They propose variations of character 
in the same context and setting. Sophia Lee’s The Two Emilys (1798) is a 
very good example of two children, bom within days from one another, 
carrying the same name, finally finding themselves in conflict. 

Before we present some of the traditional plot structures involving twins and 
couples of children with opposing characters, we propose a study of the 
distribution of children within the family. We are interested in finding out 
whether children in groups of two occur more frequently than children in 
groups of three or more. We shall also verify if the distribution of twin 
couples is even throughout the period. 
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Methods 

The figures in this study 1 have been gathered from a sample of 51 gothic 
novels from the period 1764 - 1820. Gothic parodies, gothic tales and 
chapbooks have not been used. 

The data is organised in a chart where the first column contains the 
distribution of children in groups. We define "groups" as more than two 
children who are natural siblings, adopted children, child friends having a 
close relationship during childhood and who spend most of their time 
together and/or other children (not necessarily friends and not necessarily 
related) spending most of their time together. The second column contains 
the distribution of child couples, where "couples" are defined as two 
children who are natural siblings, adopted children, child friends having a 
close relationship during childhood and spending most of their time together 
and/or other children (not necessarily friends and not necessarily related) 
spending most of their time together. The third column contains the 
distribution of twins within the fa mi lies. 

It should be remembered that a novel may contain both groups and couples. 
A given novel may also contain the three categories - groups, couples and 
twins. We should bear in mind that a distinction is made between couples 
(difference in age) and twins (no difference in age). 

Findings 

During the period 1764 - 1820, the probability of finding couples in a given 
novel is greater than that of finding groups of children or twins. If we 
compare the three categories, 52 % contain couples, 37 % contain groups 
and twins can be found only in 11 %. However, we also need to fit these 
novels into the global picture, taking into account the novels that do not 


1 Annex 1, p. 28 
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contain groups, couples and twins. In that case, 44 % contain couples, 30 % 
contain groups, 9 % have twins and the remaining 17 % are novels with no 
groups or couples, or twins (e.g. they are most probably focused on the 
figure of a single child or contain stories of several children who do not 
grow up together, or follow the story of a child growing up and becoming a 
parent). 

The greatest number of children in couples (15 instances) occurs during the 
gothic effulgence of the 18 th century (1790 - 1799) with a gradual tendency 
to decrease from the beginning of the 19 th century. The distribution of 
groups throughout the period is even and contains no drastic shifts. The 
probability of finding both groups and couples in the same novel remains 
highest during the period 1790 - 1810. It appears that the probability of 
finding twin couples in a novel is higher when the novel deals with larger 
numbers of children.3 out of 7 instances of twin children occur during the 
latter part of the period, from 1810 to 1820 and 5 out of 7 instances of twins 
occur during the 19 th century (1800 - 1820). 4 out of 7 occurrences of twins 
are a boy-girl couple. 

Conclusions 

From the percentages cited above, we can conclude that the gothic child’s 
usual, everyday environment is populated with other children 1 - numerous 
brothers, sisters, cousins, adopted or dependent children. Many gothic 
novels actually contain examples of perfect friendships between siblings. It 


1 This, as we shall see further, is of importance when it comes to associating the figure of 
the child with horror and terror. The gothic is defined by the necessity of intensifying the 
emotional experience. The genre claimed the highest content of horror, terror and fear at the 
time of its conception. The presence of several children does broaden the field for terrifying 
experimentations. In short, ironically enough, the recent anecdote based on the story of a 
mother placing her babies in the freezer ( http://www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article- 
410323/Mother-murdered-babies-stored-bodies-freezer.html , accessed 01-06-2011) seems 
verified by literary history. Thus, the only truly gothic reply to the terrible anecdotic 
question “What is more horrible than a baby in a freezer?” seems to be “Two babies in a 
freezer.” 
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is interesting to note the absence of conflict when the twins are of opposite 
sexes as in the case of Henry Summersett’s Mcirtyn of Fenrose (1801). 
However, sibling rivalries, profound moral cleavage between siblings, or 
outward hate amongst them are concerns for many authors. These are used 
repeatedly at the onset of a narrative or as a means of introducing a break in 
the narrative. In all cases, they trigger primary or secondary plots and 
generate suspense. 

For example, Edward Montague’s The Castle of Berry Pomeroy (1806) 
begins by opposing “the beautiful Matilda” to “the Lady Elinor”, one year 
younger than her sister and bearing “the most deadly hatred against her” 1 2 3 . 
The sisters are described very differently and their physical portraits are 
sketched in detail". Francis Lathom’s The Castle of Ollacla (1795), The 
Midnight 5c//(1798) and Catherine Smith’s Barozzi (1815) are all three the 
stories of couples of brothers or twins, diametrically opposed to each 
other .The heirs of Ollada are opposed to one another from childhood - the 
younger, Ferdinand, is “widely different from his brother Garcia”. 

Ferdinand [i]s generous, noble-hearted, brave, mild, and compassionate; 
Garcia subtle, passionate, selfish, arrogant, and cruel; [...] not less 
clefonnecl in body than in mind, haughty to his inferiors in rank, but 
crouching where he wishes to reap advantage from his feigned humility. 4 


1 MONTAGUE Edward, The Castle of Berry Pomeroy, a Novel , Chicago (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2007, pp. 2 - 5 

2 Ibid., p. 4 “Matilda was of a middling stature, elegantly formed; her mild blue eyes, sweet 
dimpling cheeks, the abode of the blushing rose; her coral lips, that when opened, displayed 
their ivory inmates, and her auburn hair, falling in curls over her polished forehead, and 
confined behind in glossy tresses by strings of pearl [...] different was the figure and 
disposition of the Lady Elinor; she was of an unusual tall stature, her beautiful dark brown 
ringlets overshaded her high forehead; and her animated dark eyes, her aquiline nose, and 
majestic form, commanded respect. She was one year younger than the Lady Matilda [...]”. 

3 N. B. The major preoccupations of Lathom are the conflicts between siblings and the 
maternal figure in ambiguous (often incestuous) relationship with the son. The first can 
usually be found in Lathom’s novels published during the latter part of the 18 th century, 
while the latter becomes the major motif in his later work. 

4 LATHOM Francis, The Castle of Ollada, op. cit., pp. 12-13 
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An almost analogous description of two male children can be found in 
Barozzi (1815). Frequently, it is the elder child who exercises control and 
pressure over the younger as it is the case in The Mysterious 
Warning (1796). The elder child, as a legitimate heir, attempts to possess 
everything and is exclusive about affective relationships - parental 
affection, sibling success and marriage, any eventual offspring; everyone is 
under the elder’s control. Similarly, The Midnight Bell (1798) offers to the 
reader a story of rivalry, where the younger brother’s successful marriage 
and his numerous children overpower the elder brother and create a lasting 
conflict. The same is valid for female children. W. H. Ireland’s 
The Abbess (1799) confronts the educated, gentle Isabella and her sullen 
elder sister Hortenza who “has betrayed, from her earliest infancy, an 
unhappy gloominess of temper; and her mind was morose, and strongly 
tinctured with superstition” 1 . In most of these cases parental efforts to 
correct this cleavage are pronounced vain. 

The conflict between the two children and the contrast in their personalities 
are always used as starting points. Necessarily, one is presented as the 
source of Evil and the other as the embodiment of universal goodness. 
Habitually, the desire to possess characterises one child and the absence of 
such desire characterises the other child - one is ready to take and destroy, 
while the other is ready to give without suspicion. A very revelatory 
example of this practice is T. H. White’s Bellgrove Castle (1803) where two 
gothic mansions oppose each other, each standing for its owner - one good 
and one evil brother. This tradition is followed by many authors because it 
offers a constructive possibility for optimistic plot development - after long 
conflicts, usurpations and sometimes even wars between a family split in 
clans, the divided brothers and sisters (or their children) reconcile, returning 


1 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess , op. cit., p. 143 
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to the initial state of unity by the end of the novel. The faulty are either 
punished or repentant, or dead and the righteous prevail. 

Lowly and Gothic Children 

Another bipolarisation of the child within the gothic novel is the distinction 
made between the lowly child and the gothic child. Peasant children are 
frequently present along the figure of what we call the “gothic child” but 
their characters remain underdeveloped and do not possess the 
characteristics required of the gothic child. Their portraits may be polarised 
(either positive or negative) but are not exactly bipolar (having both positive 
and negative traits at the same time). Neither do they undergo transitions or 
reappear after a missing episode 1 2 . These children are parts of the general 
background; they are present without being irreplaceable with others. As we 
shall see in further chapters”, the gothic child can never be the lowly child of 
peasants even though it can be raised in such an environment. We shall see 
that one of the particularities which can help us differentiate the gothic from 
the peasant child is the rank, the fortune, the social status, the function of the 
gothic child and its place in the gothic family structure. Therefore, some 
essential qualities and functions are always missing in the portrait of the 
lowly child. It is either to serve as analogy to the gothic child (e.g. by telling 
a moral story, by opposing or comparing physically, emotionally or 
intellectually the two figures.) or to literally serve the gothic child (e.g. to 
take care of its needs, to bring a letter, to make the bed, to provide for the 
absence of another childhood friend). The gothic child is the subject of the 
gothic narrative, while the peasant child is not - it merely participates. 

Sometimes, the portraits of what we call the “lowly” children are outwardly 
negative. In Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), for example, the 
blaze of a midnight fire discovers to the eyes of the heroine “a rude kind of 


1 As we shall see further, these two are among the characteristics of a gothic child figure. 

2 See “Politics and the Gothic Child”, p. 345 
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tent, round which many children and dogs were playing, and the whole 
formed a picture highly grotesque” 1 . These children are depicted as sleeping 
in one room with their parents and the animals, dogs, pigs and horses all 
heaped together in one insalubrious dwelling. They are contrasted with the 
portrait of the adolescent Emily - educated, clean, with polished tastes. 
Another child, similar to Radcliffe’s savage children, is depicted by 
R. M. Roche in The Children of the Abbey (1796).Very close to one of those 
terrifying singing children we are accustomed to see as erring ghosts in 
contemporary horror cinema, she is a “little servant girl”, pale and skinny 
and “as she cleaned the kitchen, sung a dismal Scotch ditty” 2 3 . 

Similar to the convention concerning the bipolar representation of the gothic 
child, the figure of the peasant/lowly child is sometimes represented 
positively. When this is done, however, the figure of the peasant child is 
permanently fixed in a positive light. It is not subjected to changes from the 
child’s environment. The Children of the Abbey (1796) for example contains 
favourable depictions of lowly children. While following the gothic child in 
its struggles and hardships, we see “two girls, who were the pictures of 
health and cheerfulness” and “two fine nutbrown youths”. A “little rosy 
girl” selling apples also appears. They, too, are used as a means to contrast 
the pale complexion and weakness of the gothic heroine. In addition, they 
function as secondary characters, providing food and shelter, and therefore, 
setting the background on which the gothic child develops. The portraits of 
lowly children become increasingly positive during the second half of the 
period 1764 - 1824. This practice is very much in line with the “child of 

nature” stereotype which, according to Suzy Halimi , finds its precursors in 

2 

British fiction from 1744 onwards . 


1 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Mysteries of Udolpho, op. cit., p. 40 

2 ROCFIE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 438 

3 Cf. Annex 3, p. 114 The Frontispiece of DAY, BROWN, LONGUEVILE et al„ The 
Children’s Miscellany, London: Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1797 
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The concept of the child is also present in gothic in the construction of 
social metaphors in which both young and adult peasants are called 
“children of nature”, both young and adult poor are seen as the children of 
society (especially when in need of help, support, and education), and where 
all participants in the gothic plot, good or evil, are the children of God. 
“Happy rustics!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer. “Children of content and 
undeviating integrity, sleep presses sweetly on your eye-lids. [...]” p. 76 The 
domestic / “domesticated” child as opposed to the wild child (child of 
nature). The expressions “the child of nature”, “the child of poverty”, “the 
child of woe/sorrow”, “nature’s lowly children”. 

We carried out a small-scale study of peasant and lowly children within the 
gothic novels in the bibliography in order to verify the importance of the 
figure. The numbers are significantly lower than those for the gothic child 
(23 peasant children for 55 novels). However, the evolution of the curve, 
marking their presence in the gothic novel, is quite different than that for the 
gothic child. In fact, portraying lowly children is quite uncommon during 
the earlier part of the century and until 1790. Their numbers are 
progressively on the rise during the period 1791 - 1800 (gothic effulgence) 
but not as high as those for the gothic child). They see a neat predominance 
during the period 1800 - 1810 contrary to the numbers of gothic children 
which start to decrease. Similarly to the figure of the gothic child, the lowly 
children seem to decrease in numbers during the last years of the period but 
their percentage remains much higher than during the initial period. The 
ratio “lowly children at end of period”/“lowly children at beginning of 
period” is higher than that of “gothic children at end of period”/“gothic 
children at beginning of period”. The reasons for this may be multiple - a 


1 HALIMI Suzy, Aspects de la vie des campagnes dans le roman anglais de 1740 a 1780, 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 1982, pp. 67 - 68. Also cf. Halimi’s analysis of Maturin’s 
Immalee as a child of nature. 

2 E.g. the anonymous The Child of Nature (1774) 

3 Annex 1, p. 37 
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rising interest in the children of the lower and middle classes, a more 
socially-oriented governmental policy, an increase in the numbers of literate 
lower and middle classes and a higher interest in novels depicting true-to- 
life characters (as we see in the novels of Sarah Wilkinson). It is only 
natural that Charlotte Bronte’s notorious Lockwood orphanage should see 
light during that period. 

Francis Lathom’s Italian Mysteries (1820) contains one of the longest 
narratives about a peasant child. Aged 2, Sancho’s daughter is kidnapped 
and when she finally returns to her parents with her husband and baby, she 
tells the story of her childhood hardships. This childhood is essentially 
different from a gothic child’s childhood in that it is represented as less 
ambiguous and less complex. The events are given to the reader in a 
straightforward, simple manner, with fewer convolutions. Such stories are 
immediately contrasted to the intricacies of fortune when dealing with a 
gothic child. Sometimes, the narratives about peasant children function as 
moral tales the gothic child is supposed to leam from (as in Elizabeth 
Bonhote’s Bungay Castle , 1797). We can also mention here The Animated 
Skeleton (1798) in which the first children presented to the reader are 
peasant, poor children who play the role of listeners to the terrifying story. 

Francis Lathom’s The Castle of Ollada (1795) offers another interesting 
alternative in which the gothic child is related (by the mother’s blood) to the 
peasant child. Altador the noble heir is thus related to the peasant 
Jacquenetta. Even though the father of both is a baron, Jacquenetta remains 
a peasant and her life is significant only as much as it is subservient to 
Altador in his quest of his ancestry. The link between them becomes 
increasingly important however and is illustrated by the choice of their 
names. Altador means “elder”, “senior”, “elevated” or even “noble” and 
Jacquenetta refers to common folk but also means “she who supplants” 
therefore indicating that mixed blood will rule. Even though in La thorn the 
idea is still in germination, Altador and Jaquenetta attempt to establish 
together a world in which the child-heir works alongside the peasant child 
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and in which both are dependent on each other. Politically 1 2 , this is a bold 
and an important statement. 

Aristocratic vs. Bourgeois Children 

According to R. I. Le Tellier, Walpole’s Theodore is the archetype of the 
young gothic hero. He appears to be a peasant at first but is, in fact, the son 
of a nobleman and of a man of faith. Indeed, he “possesses the first pre- 
requisites of the Young Hero, nobility of appearance and origins” . As we 
shall see here, at least one of these (either the nobility of origins or of 
appearance) has to be present among the factors that characterise the gothic 
child. 

Adult peasants are frequently referred to with the word “child” or with the 
expression “children of nature” as a mark of their social status and their lack 
of instruction. They also come as supporting characters around the figure of 
the gothic child. These provide moral support, while the role of the gothic 
child is to provide material support to them (e.g. charity). A good example 
of this is retrievable in Smith’s Emmeline (1788): 

The ignorant rustics, who had seen Emmeline grow up among them from 
her earliest infancy, and who now beheld her with the compassion as well 
as the beauty of an angel, administering to their necessities and alleviating 
their misfortunes, looked upon her as a superior being, and throughout the 
country she was almost adored. 3 

Peasants, or broadly speaking the lower classes, when referred to as children 
in the gothic novel, cannot be counted towards the gothic child figures 
because their social status is fixed. The gothic child is not the child of the 
peasant. In fact, the gothic child is either of aristocratic or bourgeoisie birth, 


1 Infra. “The Political Child” 

2 LE TELLIER, Robert Ignatius, “The Young Hero”, An Intensifying Vision of Evil, op. cit., 
p. 39 

3 SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline, p. 10 
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and it is sometimes illegitimate or frequently unaware of its parentage 
and/or heritage. Because of this, it has the potential and possibility to 
develop and rise on the social ladder. We are not necessarily dealing with 
issues of wealth and poverty here but in most cases, the gothic child knows 
hard times - “my birth was noble, but my fortune very trifling” 1 2 3 , says 
Emmeline. Similarly, another heroine in Parsons’s novel claims: “I have a 
pre-sentiment I am no base-born unworthy offspring” - . However, elevated 
rank is not linked to wealth in gothic and the fact that the gothic child 
sometimes inhabits ruins is of great social significance, indicating the 
gradual decline of the aristocracy and the growth of a new middle class, 
formed by the fusion of rising lower and declining upper classes. The gothic 
child is frequently found in between those. Thus, the residence of “the noble 
family” is “ancient” and 

nobility of birth was indeed all that the Marchese had to boast of for the 
dissipation of his ancestors had only left him the estate on which he 
resided [...]' 

Furthermore, the father chooses not to disclose his noble ancestry to his 
son 4 , changes the name of the family and keeps everything in secret. The 
child is sent away and must never know his parentage. Similarly, Lathom’s 
Altador only remembers past glory but is never given the chance to really 
inherit. He merely seeks reassurance that he remembers correctly 5 . 


1 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach, op. cit., p. 11 

2 Ibid., p. 83 

3 MONTAGUE Edward, The Demon of Sicily, op. cit., p. 23 

4 “In order that no future regret might disturb the happiness of his life, the Marchese 
requested of the abbot that the name of his son should be changed, and that he should 
remain in ignorance of the rank he was entitled to by his birth.” Ibid., p. 136 

5 “I can perfectly remember his telling me one day, as I stood prattling between his knees, 
and playing with his sword, that I should wear it when I was baron of Ollada, which he 
made no doubt I should one day be, since my poor brother Ferdinand was dead; he died 
whilst an infant, did he not, father?” LATHOM Francis, The Castle of Ollada, op. cit., p. 7 
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Lathom’s Lauretta has some regrets (“I had a fortune to equal my birth” 1 ) 
but finally finds her place in between greatness and obscurity. 

What happens in Lee’s Recess (1785) is illustrative of the gothic child’s fall 
from the highest possible status when the narrator shares her hopes: 

“I have yet hopes, my dear Mrs Marlow, ” said he, “of bringing these 
infants into life, as the daughters of the loveliest, the most admirable of 
sovereigns [...] ” 2 3 

The fate of these children is sealed however and they can never take back 
the throne. The curious anachronism of Lee’s novel, which takes place 
during the last years of Queen Elizabeth I’s reign, is far from accidental. It 
takes the children to the strictly confined space of an upper middle class 
from which they can neither rise nor fall. Their world is merely a replica of 
the late 18 th -century drawing room, taken back in history like a time 
capsule. What happens to Ireland’s Huberto is quite similar when ‘in early 
infancy” he is “brought to Scotland by a native of Rome [...] in order to 

•5 

disguise his real rank” . His destiny is thwarted like Manfred’s who 
maintains that “reasons of state, most urgent reasons, my own and the safety 
of my people, demand that I should have a son.” 4 In fact, Ireland’s novel 
recaptures the inevitability of Manfred’s fall, brought on by the presence of 
the humble heir who has grown up in close proximity to the people. After 
the disappearance of the legitimately bom upper class heir, the gothic novel 
stages the rise of the poor child, of the noble, adopted child raised by the 
peasant class. This is the case in Palmer’s Black Tower (1796) in which a 


1 LATHOM Francis, The Midnight Bell, op. cit., p. 32 

2 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 32 

3 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez the Monk, op. cit., p. 53 

4 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 45 
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peasant father raises his son to be a ruler. 1 2 3 This thematic line is followed by 
numerous gothic novels and can be traced to Walter Scott’s 
The Abbot (1820). The fact that a child has roots in two different social 
classes and evolves in between the classes determines its identification as a 
gothic child. 

The Burden and the Blessing 

This bipolarity in child representation is not limited to the social origins and 
character of the child but is also felt through the voice of the narrator. It can 
also be found in the themes connected to the gothic child figure and in the 
way the child is perceived by other characters in their direct speech. The 
habitual practice involves creating an analogy between the unborn baby and 
a burden and a second analogy between the already born infant and a 
treasure (possible vocabulary also contains “blessing”, “joy”, 
“happiness”).The baby is frequently represented as a burden when the 
gothic novel describes pregnancies. Isidora’s pregnancy is lived like a 
punishment: “the burden of her situation, with all its painful 
accompaniments of indisposition and dejection [is] aggravated by hourly 
fear” . Sometimes, the two opposites are associated as in Catherine Smith’s 
Barozzi (1815): “Oh, my child! my poor babe! Dear cause of my miseries, 
and yet my heart’s greatest joy!” 4 


1 “his father, who had spent the spring of his life in service of his country, and now strove 
to impress the mind of his offspring with the desire of arms” PALMER Jr. John, The 
Mystery of the Black Tower, op. cit., p. 4 

2 An example from Eliza Parsons centres on the child as a financial burden: “He entered the 
house at the very moment when his unfortunate wife had given birth to a daughter. The 
intelligence pierced his heart: ‘Another burthen on the bounty of a brother!”’ PARSONS 
Eliza, The Mysterious Warning, op. cit., p. 9 

3 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth, op. cit., p. 511 

4 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress, Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2006, p. 84 
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The image of the mother in Bonhote, seeing children as “treasures 
inexhaustible” 1 2 3 , is contrary to the actions of that same mother who tries to 
commit infanticide after giving birth. This is condemned by the omniscient 
narrator but never commented upon by any of the characters. In fact, 
pregnancy and birth seem to be burdens to the female characters within the 
gothic narrative and a happy event to most of the male frame narrators. It is 
all in the point of view. We retrieve, for example, the words of a father in 
Palmer Jr.’s The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796): the “tender infant, my 
beloved Julia, was a blessing to us” . However, this infant and her brother 
also prove to be their curse - the father becomes a hermit for their sake and 
the mother is imprisoned. In Yorke’s The Haunted Palace (1801), in the 
words of one narrator, his sister “was brought to bed, the first year of her 
marriage, of a daughter, and the second year was blessed with another.” In 
fact, the reality for that sister is much different and she suffers exile, 
seclusion and pain. This is confirmed by the opinion of the other women in 
the family who finally reveal their thoughts - “the children’s being there 
[being born and living with them in one house, while they prefer to organise 
balls] would be altogether very disagreeable” 4 . In fact, the family 
accommodates a separate portion of the house exclusively for the babies. 
This is done for the convenience of the adults and not of the children 
themselves. The plot escalates further when even the father can no longer 
bear the contact with the infants, sees them as a curse and after trying to 
poison them, attempts to shoot himself, an event which causes the abortion 
of his wife and she seems thankful for it. The narrator, however, claims that 
it “deprived her of reason” 5 . The Marchesa’s pregnancy and delivery in 


1 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 38 

2 PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower, op. cit., p. 147 

3 YORKE Mrs R. P. M., The Haunted Palace, or, the Horrors of Ventolene, Crestline, 
California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2008, p. 26 The underlining is ours. 

4 Ibid., p. 27 

5 YORKE Mrs R. P. M., The Haunted Palace, op. cit., p. 35 
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Lathom’s Astonishment!!! (1802) is perceived differently by herself and her 
husband. “Anxiously between the extremes of joy and fear, passed on the 
period she [the Marchesa] was doomed to bear about her burden” 1 , while 
her husband happily awaits a son. Likewise, Moore’s evil Norina mocks 
Laura for being pregnant and points out the unattractiveness of her changing 
body 2 3 . 

Another instance of pregnancies represented in completely opposite light 
can be found in The Two Emilys (1798). While one of the mothers is for 
months “a severe sufferer” (perceived from her own point of view), the 
pregnancy of the other “caused a public joy” and the event of the child’s 
birth “caused in the family a jubilee”' (perceived from the point of view of 
the other characters). To these, we can add the numerous descriptions of the 
mothers’ physical pain for which they always tend to seek some kind of 
“recompense” 4 from the child itself, at the origin of a peculiar give-and-take 
relationship between parents and children. Likewise, in The Farmer of 
Inglewood Forest (1796), The Mysterious Warning (1796), in Clermont 
(1798), in Gondez, The Monk (1805) and in the novels by Sarah Wilkinson, 
to cite a few, pregnancy and birth are represented as strongly ambivalent 
experiences. Similarly, the child can also become an ambivalent object and 
among the most striking examples if that of teenage Agatha’s baby 5 which 
is a “dear object” that the mother transforms into a “curse” 6 . 

There is always something special about the gothic child at its conception, 
or during its prenatal development and birth - something that indirectly 


1 LATHOM Francis, Astonishment!!!, Kansas City (USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 8 

2 MOORE John, Zeluco, p. 303 

3 LEE Sophia, The Two Emilys, Kansas City (USA): Valancourt Books, 2009, pp. 11 - 16 

4 “[...] much agony had attended the entrance of the child into the world, and its sex proving 
her own, seemed to her a peculiar recompense for her past sorrows.” LATHOM Francis, 
The Impenetrable Secret, Find it Out!, Chicago (USA): Valancourt Books, 2007, p. 4 

5 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk, op. cit., p. 46 

“[...] on you fall the curse of my death and my unborn infant's!”, Ibid. 


6 
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influences the child’s destiny and its adult decisions. The gothic novel offers 
a great variety of possibilities - imprisonment and torture of the mother, 
exile of both the father and mother, sudden poverty and war, the death of the 
father prior to birth. This particularity falls on the parental figure first and is 
transferred to the baby after its coming into the world. Indeed, the gothic 
child itself is aware of its weight. One such child begins the story of his 
childhood with the following: “the peculiarity of circumstances which have 

attended me from my birth” 1 2 3 . Sometimes, this peculiarity is directly visible 

2 

on the body of the child as a birthmark (e.g. the blind Felix and the scarred 
Sylvio in The Impenetrable Secret, 1805). The lost or abandoned child is 
recognizable because of the birthmark - “if it was my child, he would have 
a cut on the right side of his face, extending to the projection of the ear, 
which was cut through” - but the violence of its cause or the mystery 
around it are always elements of considerable weight. The child in Cullen 
and in Lathom is marked for a reason and the physical manifestation of the 
birthmark is only the tip of the iceberg. Open exposing of the birthmark is 
rare and most frequently, it is hidden to the eye. The gothic child can be 
distinguished by the mark it constantly bears. It is a physiological or 
emotional burden - of the ambivalent parental feelings about its birth or of 
the mother’s suffering during pregnancy, or of something that must remain 
unsaid 4 , a secret or a mystery. The gothic child is a burden for the mother, a 
burden of which she can be delivered, but the gothic child’s burden is 
unknown and therefore omnipresent. 


1 LATHOM Francis, The Impenetrable Secret , op. cit., p. 72 

2 And to show the literary continuity of the practice, we would also note here the analogy 
with Harry Potter’s lightning-shaped scar. 

3 YORKE R. P. M, The Haunted Palace, op. cit., p. 155 

4 GEORGIEVA Margarita, “The Burden of Secret Sin’’, Nathaniel Hawthorne: Critical 
Insights (ed. Jack Lynch), California: Salem Press, 2010 
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The Gothic Child is the Child of Mystery 

The gothic childhood is often represented as a period of forgetfulness and 
loss. Not only is the image of the baby rendered in the negative but also 
what happens to it is. In Catherine Smith’s Barozzi (1815), the gothic villain 
sets a house on fire to destroy his brother’s heirs - the daughter and her 
child - while the infant lies in the crib, “sleeping, unconscious of the 
destruction which surrounded it” 1 2 3 . Unconsciousness, oblivion and loss work 
closely together to create uncertainty and doubt around the gothic child. Fog 
covers the early days of most gothic children for they cannot remember and 
have no one to tell them their story from their obscure birth to one of the 
more concrete periods they can recall. “I think that thou art but imperfectly 
acquainted from whom thou art descended”', hints one of the servants to 
Altador in The Castle of Ollada (1795). When the adolescent finally finds 
someone to fill the gaps, the story turns out to be yet another mystification 
of reality, altered to suit the needs of the gothic villain. The point of view is, 
naturally, of great importance. The gothic 1 st and 3 ld person narrators are 
oftentimes unreliable and even when they are, things remain vague. In 
Martyn of Fenrose (1801), for example, the adopted twins are not 
acquainted with the story of their early life. The narrator admits that “many 
idle stories, respecting these children, had long been abroad’”. The whole 
romance is based on the secret of their origins and their illegitimacy comes 
to light only by the end of the novel. In a letter, their father confesses, “I 
have hitherto wrapped my children in mystery and obscurity ” 4 . Jane Harvey 
formulates a similar story in her Brougham Castle (1816) in which “time, 


1 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress, Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2006, p. 79 The underlining is ours. 

2 LATHOM Francis, The Castle of Ollada, op. cit., p. 12 

3 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn of Fenrose, op. cit., p. 16 

4 Ibid., p. 58 The underlining is ours. 
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instead of revealing his [the child’s] origin, seemed to involve it in greater 
obscurity 

Doubts can be found even in the words of the gothic child itself. “I was 
bom, as I have been told [...] and lost both my parents in my infancy”", tells 
us the heroine of The Castle of Wolfenbach (1793). Here, mystery and loss 
are linked. The absence of knowledge is absolute and in it resides the whole 
point of the narrative - it becomes a quest for conquering the unknown and 
finding the key to the mystery of the origins. Many gothic children are 
aware that what they have been told about their own early life may not be 
the whole truth. Some feel incomplete; others suspect a secret, while others 
yet are plainly informed by their supposed parents that something has for 
long been hidden from them. The absence of parents is a contributing factor. 
The young soldier and gothic hero in The Albigenses (1824) thus affirms - 
“my birth, my descent, are all unknown to me; my infant life began with 
mystery ” . Sometimes, uncertainty prevails in the voice of the narrator and 
the child itself is physically absent (kidnapped, disappeared or dead) but 
remains the main subject of the narrative. A servant in The Castle of 
Wolfenbach recalls that “she [the mother] was brought to bed, and the child 
was taken from her, and so she died, and ‘twas said the child died, and so 
everybody believes ” 1 2 3 4 . Such is the case within the gothic narrative and, 
ironically, such is the case within many contemporary analyses of the 
gothic, for what we tenn the “gothic child” has been largely absent from 
authoritative works on the gothic novel and so everybody believes it dead. 


1 HARVEY Jane, Brougham Castle, p. 45 

2 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach (ed. D. Long Hoeveler), Kansas City (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2007, p. 11 The underlining is ours. 

3 MATURIN Charles Robert, The Albigenses, A Romance, London: Printed for Hurst, 
Robinson and Co., 1824, 4 vol., Google Books pdf, p. 66 The underlining is ours. 

4 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach, op; cit., p. 9 The underlining is ours. 
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Of all gothic children, Ch. R. Maturin’s Isidora is the most peculiar. Her 
origins and childhood are wholly unknown to her - she seems to have 
woken up on an Eden-like island in the Indian Ocean, survives there all 
alone and, dispossessed of language, religion and unaware of any social 
contracts, invents her own naturalistic mythology about the world, about 
birth, life and death. She explains that “a shadow of mystery enveloped 
[her] infant days” 1 2 3 and is ready to pronounce herself incredibly old, while 
unaware of her real age. Her infancy seems to stretch infinitely because she 
lives outside of time and her behaviour retains everything that can be 
defined as childish and childlike until the day when she becomes aware of 
her pregnancy. 

W. H. Ireland’s work is characterised by regular attempts to create a 
universe of secrecy and mystery around the figure of the child in order to 
place it at the centre of the novel’s plot. Chapter 3 of Gondez the Monk 
(1805) is entirely about the “infancy of Huberto Avinzo” and the “ mystery 
attending his birth” . To the fate of the boy is “annexed so much mystery ”, 
an “impenetrable mystery ” , that the omniscient narrator further elaborates 
by creating supernatural experiences (dreams, premonitions and visions of 
monsters and witches) for the child who imagines he sees his father. 
Ireland’s own ambiguous feelings about his father, his total fascination with 
Shakespeare, and what his plays have to offer in terms of father-child 
relationships, drive the narrative from absence to doubt, to eventual 
discovery of the real father and the story behind the abandonment of 
Huberto. Huberto’s is the typical portrait of the gothic child. The association 
of death, mystery and the supernatural around him are reiterated throughout 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 73 The underlining is ours. 

2 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, The Monk: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century ( ed. 
Jeffrey Kahan), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2005, p. 33 The underlining is 
ours. 

3 Ibid., pp. 53 - 54 The underlining is ours. 
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the narrative by numerous secondary characters that are all created with the 
intention to remind the gothic child of an overpowering absence of 
knowledge, of friends, of parents, of home: 

“Sister, in whatever state, 

He's the child of mystic fate; [...l 
Parents lost 1 and land ne'er known, 

Friends whom worms have left alone. 

Murder stalks, the dying groan, 

Blood drops sweat from yonder stone, 

I see, I see, I see. ” 2 

Whatever the witch sees is never imparted to Huberto who is left to wander 
from childhood to adolescence in search of something he cannot put a name 
to. Finally, it is Huberto’s journey that imports for it is in his journey that 
the young man finds himself. During the wanderings of Huberto, Ireland 
reunites the most recurrent characteristics of a gothic child’s passage 
through the unknown and unfamiliar. Like Gondez (1805), the gothic novels 
always follow a coherent track which covers a quest for a child’s mysterious 
past. 

While Ireland’s work is centred on the mysterious father figure, Lathom’s 
novels (notably Astonishment!!!, 1802 and Indian Mysteries, 1820) are 
about the puzzling, terrifying and attractive, absent mother figure. In both 
cases, the child (necessarily a male child) fails to comprehend the 
importance attached to that absence and cannot measure the weight of his 
first, long-desired meeting with the mother. Equally important is the secret 
of the child’s origins, especially when it manifests itself during adulthood. 
The mystery around the child’s birth and the identity of the parent stand at 
the origin of plots, revealing enigmatic family dynamics to the grown-up 


1 See further discussions in “Transitions and Rites of Passage” pp. 222 and “Lost Parents, 
Lost Children” pp. 318 

2 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 72. The underlining is ours. 
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child who has to relive/re-experience/re-create childhood in order to 
understand. The Anonymous The Mysterious Penitent; or, the Norman 
Chateau (1800) is a very good example here. We shall explore all of these 
themes in more detail further but for now, we must retain what is 
characteristic of the gothic child’s early years. 

Conclusions 

(1) First of all, the gothic narrative attaches a considerable degree of 
bipolarity to the gothic child figure and this comes into effect from the very 
conception 1 of the child. This bipolarity can be directly expressed in the 
representation of the child as a character, driven either by good or by evil 
and evolving into a gothic hero/heroine or villain. It can also be expressed 
indirectly via the themes in connection with the child figure. 

(2) Secondly, the nature of the gothic child is defined by absence, loss, 
uncertainty and mystery. The title of J. Fox’s The Mysterious Pregnancy 
(1799) and Sarah Wilkinson’s The Child of Mystery (1809) reveal what is, 
partly, characteristic of the gothic child. The Mysterious Pregnancy is also a 
hint to the story of the Virgin Mary and in that it remains essentially 
subversive but it is also a story of uncertainty and doubt. Whose child is it? 
How was it conceived? What shall be done with it? The Child of Mystery, in 
its totality, is the story of a child getting stolen, exchanged, abandoned, and 
orphaned. The constant hesitation about its origins, identity and future 
resumes, to a certain extent, the treatment reserved for most gothic child 
figures. 


1 By conception, we would have liked to refer to both the intra- and extradiegetic 
conception of the gothic child. The subject being outside the scope of this study, the 
question remains to be explored. Indeed, it might be profitable to further analyse the 
connection between the authors’ personal history and their choice of gothic child figure and 
to look what remains hidden behind the consciously produced gothic text. This seems 
particularly interesting in cases like those of Godwin, W. H. Ireland and F. Lathom, about 
whose biographies we now have sufficient information. 
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Mysteries and secrets, doubts and ghosts of past and their transmission 
attached to the figure of the gothic child and to no other figure. Hence, the 
gothic child is the primary cause of suspense in the gothic novel. Wilkinson, 
J. Fox, Carver. Different secrets and secret keepers - on the one hand 
something is secreted from the child, on the other the child chooses not to 
divulge a secret. 

(3) Even though, large groups of children can frequently be found in the 
gothic novel, a differentiation should be maintained between the gothic 
child and other child figures (peasant children, children in the landscape, 
servants, and poor children). The gothic child is particular in many ways. 
An omniscient narrator would necessarily focus more closely on the gothic 
child than on any other child, while the narratives of other children are more 
frequently embedded into the narrative of (or about) the gothic child. The 
narratives about peasant children, as in Francis Lathom’s Italian 
Mysteries (1820) and Elizabeth Bonhote’s Bungay Castle (1797), are quite 
distinct from the narratives about the gothic child. 



Memories and Transitions 


In this chapter, we shall explore childhood memories and the portraits of 
some gothic children growing into adolescents. In addition, we shall attempt 
to solve the problem of delimiting infancy from childhood and childhood 
from adolescence and adulthood (e.g. what the changes in child 
representation are and how they come about). We shall also present and 
explain the notions of “missing episode” and “transition”, both of which 
help us define the gothic child. 

Remembering Childhood 

For the gothic novelist, it is frequently unclear when a baby becomes a 
child. Many narratives jump from infancy to childhood or directly from 
infancy to adolescence, leaving certain periods of time blank 1 2 3 . According to 
many of them, however, the baby becomes a child from the moment it 
remembers and the child becomes an adolescent from the moment it is 
capable of critical reflection on its own memories. Some novelists represent 
the process of growing up as a development of the mind (“as [the children’s] 
minds unfold” ) and an acquisition of the faculty to memorize, retrieve and 
reproduce the past, and later on, judge of its veracity. The twin sisters in 
Sophia Lee’s The Recess (1785) are therefore considered children “as soon 
as capable of reflection” . 

The obsession with memory is characteristic for the gothic child. It makes 
the figure of the child compatible with the gothic ruin as a place of memory 
and a substantial, material, albeit deteriorated, message from the past. 
W. H. Ireland’s kidnapped and ably manoeuvred into committing parricide 


1 Cf. “The missing episode”, infra, pp. 206 

2 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 8 

3 Ibid., p. 7 
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Giuseppe is an emblematic gothic child figure. The reader sees the 
adolescent Giuseppe among the ruins of a village near Venice 1 2 3 , looking at 
the stones under his feet, reflecting on memory and time, and on how both 
can be manipulated. In fact, Giuseppe realises that the significance of the 
gothic ruin to the lost child incapable of recollecting the past resides not in 
the ruin’s actual state of decay but in the memory it represents'. It is not a 
sign of what has been lost but of what remains. The gothic ruin is the 
memory of a place that has been and as such, it becomes a vital foundation 
for the gothic child. This is why Radcliffe’s Adeline finds the memory of 
her past in a ruined abbey; this is why Sophia Lee decides to place her twin 
girls in an underground gothic recess, situated under the ruins of another 
abbey and this is also why R. M. Roche’s novel is entitled The Children of 
the Abbey. The gothic children, literally, are the children of the gothic 
edifice because of its capacity to contain and preserve their memory. To the 
gothic child, the gothic edifice, as a structure of and within the text, is a 
receptacle of history, a monument, a place for remembering and a place to 
remember. 

The gothic child frequently grows up with the effort to remember and this 
effort goes hand in hand with the fear of forgetting the past, or of having to 
deal with modified (falsified) accounts of the past. The young Claudio in 
Francis Lathom’s Astonishment!!! (1802) composes a Sonnet to Memory. 

Benign enchantress! give my longing eyes 

Again those scenes my artless childhood knew; 

Bid once again those fairy visions rise 

Which youth with brilliant touches painted truef...] 


1 Interesting parallels can be found in John Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice (1851 - 53) 

2 Cf. for the function of the gothic ruin as memento mori and, simultaneously, as a memento 
vivere DUROT-BOUCE Elizabeth, Le Lierre el la chauve-souris,, op. cit., pp. 54 - 55 

3 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Romance of the Forest, ed. Chloe Chard, London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999 
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Make me again behold the mom of youth. 

Sparkling with beauty from the beams of truth! 1 

Claudio is an abandoned, found and adopted child in search of truth, truth 
which cannot be obtained from his adoptive parents. The earlier part of his 
personal history thus remains in the shadows and the adolescent is in 
constant hesitation between the absence of early childhood memories and 
the temptation to reject his late childhood memories as falsified by his 
adoptive parents. Claudio retrieves his memory and his personal history in 
the vaulted underground passages of a gothic ruin. Even though different in 
nature, the greatest fear of the 17-year-old Roland 2 is to forget his adoptive 
mother and the 7 years he passes with her in castle Avenel. Saved from 
drowning at age 10, Roland’s early childhood remains a mystery and his 
own memory of it remains undisclosed until he finds himself the legitimate 
heir of the gothic edifice. It turns out Roland’s personal history can be found 
within the very battlements he attempts to flee. 

The collective memory of a series of secondary gothic narratives (of 
servants, relatives, diaries, letters or found manuscripts) within the primary 
narrative is also very important to the gothic child. This collective memory 
provides clues to the child’s past and can help reconstitute the gothic child’s 
fragmented memory. In general, in the absence of personal memories, the 
gothic child listens to the narratives of secondary characters (e.g. Lathom’s 
adolescent Altador in The Castle of Ollada and Huberto in Gondez the 
Monk). These are the habitual sources of the primary gothic narrative and 
contain the reminiscences of adults that can help discover the child’s origins 
and retrieve lost memories. Therefore, the reliability of the secondary 


'LATHOM Francis, Astonishment!!!, op.cit., p. 178 

2 SCOTT Walter, The Abbot, Cosimo Classics, 2004, Kindle Edition, location 1,001-20 at 
15% 

3 Used in the sense of “existing within the primary (frame) narrative” and not in the sense 
of “minor” or “less important”. In fact, what we call “secondary narratives” are the building 
blocks of the principal gothic narrative. 
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narrator becomes a crucial issue in many novels. The gothic child is in 
perpetual danger of encountering altered versions of the past and Altador’s 
family is a case in point here. The adolescent is told three different versions 
of the same story, presenting three different configurations of the 
relationships within his own family. The ultimate problem of the gothic 
narrative, concerning the child, is to find out which of these is the real one. 
Fake memory becomes “The Impenetrable Secret” and the gothic child is 
invited to “Find it Out!” 1 

The Missing Episode 

What we call “missing episode” can be of use when looking for the gothic 
child figure within a text as it appears to be among its distinguishing 
aspects. The missing episode is partly linked to a prolonged absence of 
memory - the child’s or the narrator’s - and results in gaps in the personal 
history of the child as it is received by the reader. At some point in time, 
between babyhood and adolescence, some children will disappear from our 
view for a certain period. The line of time is temporarily severed. 
Depending on the plot, this may happen for a great variety of reasons - the 
child’s inability to remember events (as a 1 st person narrator), the 3 ld person 
narrator not knowing the whole story, an omniscient narrator deciding that 
further information concerning childhood is not necessary, the child leaving 
abruptly (being stolen, escaping, having to travel). The missing episode 
occurs independently of the narrative mode and can be applied to children 
of both sexes. It is not a necessary manifestation but occurs frequently and 
is inevitably linked to the portrait of the gothic child. Where the exact age is 

stated in the text, we have noted that the missing episode occurs most 

2 

frequently between the ages of 3 and 6 for boys, from 3 to 11-13 for girls 
and varies in length. However, these ages are purely indicative and cannot 


1 Cf. LATHOM Francis, The Impenetrable Secret, op. cit., 2007 
" Annex 1, pp. 16, 18 
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be taken as a rule for we have numerous examples of the phenomenon 
occurring earlier or later on. We also have numerous examples of a missing 
episode taking place in texts which do not mention the child’s age at all. 

Stephen Cullen’s The Castle of Inchvally (1796) can be taken as one of the 
typical examples here. The entangled destinies of several children and heirs 
of Inchvally castle are at stake. We can find a missing episode upon 
examination of the narratives concerning each of them. For Arabella and 
Charles, who grow up together, the episode occurs simultaneously as it is 
often the case for siblings and unrelated children growing up together. The 
case of Mr Howard’s lost son is typical of the lost or stolen child motif 
where a missing episode occurs after the nurse (the narrator) leaves the 
young boy asleep at home and circumstances beyond her control prevent her 
from returning to him. Her narrative about the boy is immediately 
interrupted. She passes on to accounts of her own life, almost entirely 
dropping the subject of the boy. Thus, the gothic child is also lost to the 
reader for a while. A less frequent occurrence of the missing episode can be 
observed in Anna Maria Mackenzie’s Dusseldorf; or, the Fratricide (1798) 
where the events from the early years of young Sophia, probably aged 4 or 
5, are not fully disclosed from the beginning. 

A distinction should be made between the persistent mystery around the 
gothic child (an intradiegetic phenomenon) and the missing episode. The 
former is also felt and reflected upon by the gothic child. It is known, within 
the text and among the participants in the plot, that there is mystery around 
the child’s birth, that there is a family secret or something else left unsaid. 
All of this is known or felt and may be perceived as unacceptable and/or 
highly unfortunate by the child and/or by other characters. The latter, 
however, is extradiegetic. It is the reader who is exclusively aware of the 
missing episode, while the narrators, listeners, readers and other participants 
in the plot cannot dwell on it. For example, in the case of a stolen child, the 
worries and sorrows of the parents result from the absence of the child but 
those parents cannot view that absence from the angle of an exterior 
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observer. The parents of a missing gothic child are within that absence. The 
reader is without. 

In fact, the missing episode is to be found on the level of the narrative voice 
and structure. In a purely technical aspect, missing episodes can be seen as 
intentional gaps in the events or interruptions of the narrative’s linear time. 
They are the results of suspense manipulation and lead to the formation of 
more complex texts. The possibility to begin another (secondary) narrative 
meanwhile (for the duration of the missing episode), to introduce new 
characters, to add a prolepsis, and the need to incorporate analepses later on 
are among the options that might be considered by the author in 
consequence. In fact, the occurrence of missing episodes in relation to 
gothic child figures might partly explain the complex convolutions of the 
gothic narrative. 

Happy and Unhappy Childhoods 

The gothic novel contains numerous examples of both happy and unhappy 
childhoods but when dealing with them, we should bear in mind the 
following: 

• Past happy childhoods are always looked back on with nostalgia 
regardless of the narrator’s identity and are contrasted with the 
narrative at present. This child is an element used for the creation of 
contrasts and oppositions in the gothic novel. 

• Past unhappy childhoods may be described at length but are never 
called “unhappy” by the child who goes through them. They are 
always qualified as such by an adult (if possible, detached) narrator, 
frequently (but not necessarily) an exterior observer. 

A distinction should also be made between narrators remembering 
childhood and gothic children living their childhoods in front of the reader’s 
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eyes. Only the first category is discussed here. The second category is the 
subject of further chapters 1 . 

The opening sentence of The Children of the Abbey (1796) illustrates the 
common custom of gothic narrators remembering childhood to identify the 
period with happiness and innocence before opposing it to adulthood 
suffering. In the gothic novel, the most common characteristics of early 
childhood are inexperience (and therefore, the incapacity to see a bad side to 
life), a lack of knowledge or understanding (always linked to unawareness 
of good and evil) and a tendency to forget (lack of lasting memories): 

Hail sweet asylum of my infancy! Content and innocence reside beneath 
your humble roof and charity unboastful of the good it renders. Hail, ye 
venerable trees! my happiest hours of childish gaiety were passed beneath 
your shelter - then, careless the birds that sung upon your boughs, I 
laughed the hours away, nor knew of evil. 2 

The gothic narrators’ nostalgia for childhood, generally apparent via the 
numerous references to the natural world, is recurrent precisely on account 
of the tendency to forget and the absence of negative memories from early 
childhood. The image of the “veil” is recurrent - the adult looking back on 
childhood is confronted with a veiled past and anything beyond the veil is 
imagined or guessed. As a result, most gothic children look back on early 
childhood with a positive eye even when the events of the past are not 
established facts. Lathom’s narrator thus turns back on childhood and 
contrasts his initial vision of it with his refreshed memories. The change in 
perspective marks the transition from childhood and adolescence to 
adulthood. Suddenly, what seemed like a happy childhood is “disfigured” 
into a more realistic memory: 


1 Infra, chapters from p. 250. 

2 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, a Tale, USA, Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates [1st American edition of the Minerva Press edition], Kessinger Publishing reprint on 
demand from www.kessinger.net , 2007, p. 3 
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Oh, thrice-happy days of childhood! how unconscious 1 are we whilst in 
their enjoyment, that every step by which we advance towards maturity, 
weakens the charm of life, and that in out progress towards the perspective 
of existence, new features are momentarily arising to our view to disfigure 
the scene of joy! 2 

In fact, the gothic novel entertains differences between the narratives in the 
1 st person and those in the 3 rd person and omniscient voice. The narrative 
diverges in two distinct directions. 1 st person narrators remember more and 
in greater detail. Primary narrators, on the other hand, can manipulate the 
secondary narrators when the narrative is framed. In addition, most 
omniscient narratives are delivered fractured and are pieced together bit by 
bit with information derived from different sources. We can thus 
differentiate between two types of gothic novels containing childhood 
memories - those in which the reader receives first-hand information from 
the childhood memories of the child itself, delivered in the 1 st person, and 
those in which childhood memories are initially absent but can be retrieved 
in the primary omniscient or 3 rd person narrative, or within secondary 3 rd 
person narratives. Accordingly, Leonard (aka Reginald) from John Palmer’s 
novel The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796) does not remember that he 
was kidnapped as a child (the story is mostly told from a secondary (framed) 
1 st person point of view, combined with information delivered in the 3 rd 
person, while Reginald is never the primary narrator) while Laura from Mrs 
Carver’s The Horrors of Oakenclale Abbey (1797) remembers her infancy 
from age 2 onwards in great details and is able to share it in a direct first 
person narrative. Similarly, W. H. Ireland’s Giuseppe does not remember 
his childhood but the heroine in Eliza Parsons’s The Castle of Wolfenbach 
(1793) does. She informs the reader that 


1 Note here the recurrence of “unconscious”. Cf. Supra. “The Gothic Child is the Child of 
Mystery”, p. 197 

2 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries, op. cit., p. 126 
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the first thing I can remember was a gentleman who [sic] I was taught to 
call uncle, and an elderly woman his housekeeper, and a young girl 
attendant on me; we lived in the country 

Then, suddenly, she seems to discover that the man in question is not her 
uncle but this, only through the narratives of others. Later, it becomes 
apparent that the heroine’s own narrative is accurate and that her uncle 
wanted her to think otherwise, hence, the introduction of misleading 
secondary narratives. The gothic novel abounds in similar memories and the 
constant hesitation between truth and untruth is proper to most narratives. 
As a result, most gothic children entertain a desire for joyful memories to 
hold on to and view happiness as the ultimate proof of memory authenticity. 
The unhappy childhood memories are, therefore, sustained by the existence 
of happy memories and the two are regularly mingled in the gothic child’s 
1 st person narrative. Thus, the heroine in the anonymous Austenburn Castle 
(1796) affirms that she clearly remembers the messenger announcing her 
mother’s death, the mourning, “[her] father’s anguish”, and the woes and 
tears even though she is but an “infant” at the time. Subsequently, she 
“hasten[s]” to share her memories from the “period of childhood”, from 
“those days of innocent delight, when joy was so faintly chequered with 
grief, that its impression quickly vanished, and by [...] gaiety” allowed her 
and her father to assume “the regular course of [their] lives” . 

The common characteristic of 1 st person narratives, coming from a gothic 
child raised in isolation, is that they are not very precise. The presence of 
memories is counterbalanced with an absence of names, indeterminate 
locations of places and approximate descriptions of people. These are the 
usual elements of a child’s 1 st person narrative. As Lathom’s Claudio 
qualifies them, childhood memories re more like visions. Another narrator 


1 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach (ed. D. Long Hoeveler), Kansas City (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2007, p. 11. The underlining is ours. 

2 ANONYMOUS, Austenburn Castle, pp. 49-51 
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calls such memories the “fantastic delirium of a boy” 1 2 . Ch. R. Maturin’s 
omniscient narrator also makes a similar observation concerning Isidora’s 
marvellously exaggerated childhood: 

[...] she betrayed a slight tendency to that wish to mystify that 
distinguishes her delightful sex, - “there came a spirit to me from the 
world of voices, and it whispered to me sounds that I never have forgotten, 
long, long before I was born. ” - “Really? ” said the stranger. “Oh yes! - 
long before I could gather a fig, or gather the water in my hand, and that 
must be before I was bom. When I was bom, I was not so high as the rose¬ 
bud, at which I tried to catch, now I am as near the moon as the palm-tree 
- sometimes I catch her beams sooner than he does, therefore I must be 
very old, and very high 

Maturin’s experiment of placing a young child on a deserted, Eden-like 
island is the culmination of a more than century-long literary tradition of 
exile into distant, unknown parts of the world. The gothic brings novelty 
into that tradition with the figure of the innocent child living off of pure 
nature, in the absence of religion, moral values and parental control, and 
with a different flow of time. We cannot help but notice the rich variety of 
themes connected to childhood memories in the cited passage. They are all 
characteristic for the gothic child. The child’s limited knowledge of the 
world and lack of self-awareness is a source of mystery. Simultaneously, at 
the source of this excessively embellished childhood, lies a sudden 
separation from the parents. The positive seems to mask a real trauma. For 
most gothic children prone to nostalgia for childhood and extolling the 
positive aspects of what they refer to as childhood “unconsciousness”, belief 
in positive childhood memories replaces the lack of family history, the lack 


1 DACRE Charlotte, Zofloya, or the Moor, ed. Kim Ian Michasiw, London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000, p. 5 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 284 
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of authentic childhood memories, or the memory of a painful period of 
transition from childhood to adolescence or from adolescence to adulthood. 

Transitions 

Inevitably, all children must go through a period of change on the way to 
adulthood. For our convenience, when applied to the gothic novel we shall 
call this “transition”, which is a borrowed term 1 . Arnold Van Gennep is 
among the researchers who contributed to the coinage of the expression 
“rites of passage”, denoting the practice of separating a subject from one 
world and leading it into another. Ceremonies, rituals and initiatory figures 
may be involved here but what we retain as most important for the present is 
Van Gennep’s suggestion that after the separation, the subject stands on a 
threshold - in a liminal world, an in-between state which can be called 
“transition”. The attributes of this state and the subjects that find themselves 
in it are necessarily ambiguous, for they remain in a social and religious no 
man’s land. Gothic children can very well be seen as liminal personae and 
correspond to this definition. They are in a continuous state of becoming 
(growing-up, maturing, developing) and it is precisely this characteristic that 
determines their representation in the gothic novel. The reader is made 
witness of their progress from their uncertain beginnings to their ultimate 
condition of stable, adult gothic figures with a fixed role within the gothic 
narrative. In this also lies the reason for the frequent bipolar representations 
of the child. The gothic child figure is neither angelic, nor evil but it can be 
both at the same time before undergoing a transition. After that, it may 
become either one or the other, or hesitate between both again. 


1 Cf. VAN GENNEP Arnold, The Rites of Passage, Routledge, vol. 44 of Routledge 
Library Editions: Anthropology and Ethnography, 2004 and TURNER Victor, The Forest 
of Symbols, Cornell University Press, 1970; The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti- 
Structure, Aldine Transaction, 1995 and also HABEL Norman C., O’DONOGHUE 
Michael and MADDOX Marion, Myth, Ritual and the Sacred. Introducing the Phenomena 
of Religion, Underdale: University of South Australia, 1993. 

" Infra. “Conclusion” for more on children as liminal personae. 
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Transitions can be found in the gothic text whenever an event (or succession 
of events and sometimes even a lengthy eventful period) marks a 
progressive change in the child’s circumstances and alters the child’s 
character, outlook and ultimately, its destiny. Transitions in the gothic novel 
are marked by three-step processes, initiated by a key factor and followed 
by gradual shifts in behaviour and attitude 1 . They result in lasting alterations 
in the character of the gothic child, ultimately leading it from a state of 
gothic childhood to one of the three possible gothic archetypes - a gothic 
villain, a gothic hero or a gothic heroine. In fact, these transitions often are 
particularly painful and frequently involve brutal separations with the 
familiar. We differentiate these transitions from adolescence on two levels - 
the time and manner of occurrence. Transitions may take place before 
adolescence does. They may take place at any time during childhood, are 
not limited to a single onset or a single episode. The gothic child may be 
unconscious of a transition taking place. In addition, transitions are 
pervasive and are caused by outside factors, independent of the gothic 
child’s will, psyche and/or behaviour. In this sense, adolescence supposes a 
physiological and physical change; it is a normal stage of human 
development, set within the physical body. Transitions are not. Rather, they 
are changes (and not exactly developments for developments suppose the 
pre-existence of something to be developed) in the mind of the gothic child, 
provoked by external factors and necessarily observable in the child’s 
behaviour. Transitions come unexpectedly and the changes they provoke 
may be drastic (e.g. they may lead an inactive, dependent child into 
suddenly taking action and escaping from home as in Scott’s The Abbot, 
1820). For a clearer definition, we propose a study of the different factors 
that may cause a transition. 


1 An example is Emily in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) who is a lively, curious girl 
before she gradually falls prey to melancholia after the successive deaths of her brothers, 
mother and father. Melancholia thus becomes a defining trait in her character, her thoughts 
and feelings always inevitably leading her back to those past events beyond her control. 
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Methods 

We have selected a sample of 45 male and 33 female children from the 
period 1764 - 1820. The criteria for inclusion into the sample can be 
exposed as follows: 

• the child must necessarily be found in a gothic novel 1 2 3 , 

• a well-developed character whose name and age are known and 
about whose childhood we have ample information should be 
selected, 

• readers should be able to witness the evolution of that child into one 
of the traditional gothic character types. 

With that selection in mind, we have constituted a table with the children’s 
names by year of publication and noted their evolution into a gothic hero, 
heroine or villain. In addition, we noted down the most frequent transition 
factors. The table contains spaces for up to five factors, arranged by order of 
occurrence in the novel. The factor that comes first in the table is considered 
the cause of the first transition; the second column corresponds to the 
second transition and so forth. Not all children, however, are influenced by 
the same number of factors. The column entitled “Development” contains 
information concerning the development of the child into an adult and the 
role assigned to it. Thus, we have the choice between gothic hero, gothic 
heroine and gothic villain. The data has also been organised in tables 4 by 


1 All gothic parodies have been excluded here, the reason for this being their partial focus 
on certain aspects of the gothic and their utter disregard for others. 

2 For the year 1764, this explains our decision to omit Manfred’s two children about whom 
we know much less when we compare them to Theodore. We cannot give precise, fixed 
instructions as to what exactly is “ample information” as it depends entirely on the novel’s 
content, on the number of children and the time and effort spent on each of their portraits. 
Every novel should, therefore, be examined separately and the representative child figure(s) 
selected according to the amount of information available. 

3 Annex 1, pp. 74 - 77 

4 Annex 1, pp. 74 - 80 
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period and order of occurrence, and by factors regardless of their order, with 
the intention of comparing the frequency of their usage. Some of these 
factors are thematically alike (e.g. marriage, remarriage and forced 
marriage) and where that is the case, they have been highlighted in similar 
colours. 

Findings 

Concerning the evolution of the children into gothic heroes, heroines and 
villains, it appears that the largest category is formed by the gothic heroes 
(39 %). 24 % of children evolve into gothic villains, 21 % of which are 
female, leaving the remaining 79 % to male villains. The remaining 37 % of 
children evolve into gothic heroines. It appears that a child may undergo one 
or several transitions, triggered by different or similar factors. However, 
most children are subjected to at least two transitions. 

All periods taken together, the most prominent factors contributing to a 
transition are abandonment, a contact with death, the loss (death or 
separation) of one or both parents, secrecy (the presence of a family secret 
or a mystery), sexuality and travel. The largest number of factors occurs 
during the period 1790 - 1799 and we shall now look at this period more 
closely. It appears that the most prominent first-time factors are in all points 
comparable to the global tendency with the exception of sexuality which 
disappears to leave place to sibling rivalry. The most prominent second-time 
factors are in all points comparable to the global tendency with a difference 
in the percentage distribution. The nature of the factors, however, remains 
the same. The contact with death and the loss of one or both parents are the 
most prominent factors for both groups and amount to 50 % as first-time 
factors and to 31 % as secondary factors. Here, it is important to note the 
presence of the factors “travel” (secondary factor amounting to 30 % of all 
factors) and “sibling rivalry” (first-time factor amounting to 27 % of all 
factors) which, as we shall see are determining in the making of the gothic 
heroes and villains respectively. As we have seen, regardless of their order 
of occurrence, the most prominent factors throughout the whole period 
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1764 - 1824 are abandonment (10 %), death (27 %), the loss of one or both 
parents (13 %) which frequently involves the child being a direct witness of 
their death, secrecy (25 %), sexuality (12 %) and travel (13 %). 

When repartitioning these factors according to the development of the 
child’s character we have noted the following: 

(1) The evolution of the child into a gothic villain seems pre-determined by 
the simultaneous presence of two factors absent in the other categories. 
Thus, the gothic child evolving into a gothic villain is faced with one to 
three transitions involving a contact with death (30 %), sexuality 1 (35 %) 
and sibling rivalry (35 %). The distribution of these factors seems relatively 
even compared to the factors fashioning the portrait of the gothic hero but it 
is important to note that sexuality is a prominent factor for the gothic villain 
(7 instances), while it is not as prominent for the more positively charged 
gothic characters (limited to 3 instances for the males and to 3 for the 
females). 

(2) Four factors seem to determine the evolution of the gothic male child 
into a gothic hero - abandonment, death, secrecy and travel. Secrecy is here 
the most prominent factor and amounts to 41 %. The less prominent factors 
are abandonment (16 %), the contact with death (23 %) and travel (20 %). 
Travelling children (with or without their parents) are subject to changes 
and influences. Their destiny gains in exoticism but also in mystery. 

(3) The gothic heroines are influenced by three major factors - death (in 
50 % of cases), the loss of one or both parents (27 %) and secrecy (23 %). It 
is apparent that the transitions of female children are most frequently 
occasioned by their contact with death. We notice here the absence of travel, 
sibling rivalry and sexuality as determining factors even though this may be 


1 Refers to the child’s conscious discovery of sexuality in general or of its own sexuality in 
particular and may also involve sexual frustrations as in the case of Ambrosio. 
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subject to change. We do find travelling heroines or heroines in conflict 
with their siblings but all heroines from our sample taken together, factors 
like travel and sibling rivalry are among the less frequent transition factors. 

Concerning the less prominent factors, we have noted the following: 

(1) Among the less important factors, influencing the female child is 
childbirth (e.g. a child may be influenced by the mother’s death at childbirth 
or by a secondary character giving birth). It occurs twice and exclusively in 
relation to females but we suppose that it can also be a possible influence of 
the male child. Childbirth does influence Zeluco and brings on a transition, 
resulting in a drastic alteration of behaviour but this occurs in adulthood. 
We were unable to find examples of childbirth influencing male children but 
we would like to allow that possibility. 

(2) Abandonment does not seem to influence the female gothic child about 
to become a gothic heroine. It appears as such only once. Instead, it is a 
factor allotted to male children and specifically to the gothic villains in the 
making. We may suppose that the first is done to serve the politically 
oriented text and the second is done with a moralizing intention on the 
author’s part, desiring to make the statement that children should be cared 
for and not left to themselves. 

(3) Contrary to what we expected, forced marriage is not exclusively 
reserved to the female adolescent. In fact, it can be a factor for male children 
transitioning into gothic heroes as in Elizabeth Bonhote’s Bungay Castle 
(1796) and Sickelmore’s Edgar; or, the Phantom of the Castle (1798). 

(4) Some factors always occur only on the 2 nd , 3 rd , 4 th and sometimes 5 th 
place and some factors occur only during certain periods. Such is the case 
for adoption, which occurs only as a secondary factor and during the period 
1790 - 1809.Other interesting examples are the marriage, remarriage and 
forced marriage factors which are absent from the period 1810 - 1824. 
Some factors are exclusively reserved to the period 1790 - 1799. Civil war, 
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the army and incest are among them. This could be explained by the 
dependency of some plots on the political and social events of the times. 

(5) Not all periods are concerned by the same number of factors. Thus, the 
novels of the early gothic period, from 1764 to 1789, use the lowest number 
of factors (only 5 different factors). Most factors are used from 1790 to 
1799. Dreams, illegitimacy and a lost child are the only factors which do not 
occur during the period of 18 th -century gothic effulgence, which makes it 
the richest period in terms of transition factors. 

Conclusions 

Transitions and the factors causing them, such as we have described them 
here, can be found in most gothic novels tracing the portraits of children 
growing up and whenever the gothic child lives to adolescence and 
adulthood. W. H. Ireland’s Gondez the Monk (1805) is among the perfect 
examples as it closely follows Huberto Avinzo’s life from birth to 
adulthood. The events in the novel involve a series of transitions caused by 
a wide variety of factors among which abandonment, travel, imprisonment, 
dreams, prophesies, encounters with witches and a quasi-permanent 
confrontation with death. The reader follows Huberto’s development into a 
gothic hero, occasioned by the concurrence of the enumerated factors. Thus, 

it was when immured in the narrow confines of a lonely dungeon, that the 
innate virtue of Huberto became so eminently conspicuous; with each 
revolving year had the energies of his mind been gradually displayed. 1 

His imprisonment lasts 9 years. From the age of 7 to the age of 12 
approximately, the reader observes these changes taking place under the 
guidance of Huberto’s adoptive mother, imprisoned with him. A further 
change takes place in Huberto’s character when she dies. In his cell, 


1 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez The Monk: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century (ed. 
Jeffrey Kahan), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2005, p. 57 
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“stretched on the ashy corse [sic] of the Lady Macdonald, Huberto 
remained, wholly unconscious of every thing [sic] that passed around him” 1 
only to rise stronger in the morning and begin to think of a possible escape 
which he finally realises at the age of 16. Two factors are chained together 
here - imprisonment and death. They transform Huberto from a dependent, 
affectionate child, into an independent, freedom-loving adolescent. Further 
factors (dreams, travel and exile) contribute to his transformation. From a 
passive, resigned pre-adolescent without any aim in life but to wait for the 
return of his presumed father, Huberto transitions into an acting gothic hero 
fighting for knowledge (of his origins) and justice (for his adoptive 
country).However, his further actions always remain subjected to a 
combination of external factors in front of which his own resolutions appear 
weak. We have chosen Gondez the Monk as an example here because its 
primary gothic child character evolves according to a chain of factors that 
are, in general, among the preferred choices of our authors. These factors 
clearly demonstrate the uniqueness of the gothic child’s position within the 
novel. Via these factors, the child figure becomes involved in all gothic 
scenarios and is connected to almost every gothic theme. 

The gothic child is a changing character under the permanent influence of 
factors that it cannot control. Earlier, we invoked the word “experiment” 
when speaking of the child’s figure in Maturin. Indeed, the gothic 
experiment with the child goes further than placing a child in certain 
circumstances in order to examine the developmental possibilities that 
ensue. The gothic experiment also supposes a change in these circumstances 
and a demonstration of how the child reacts to that change. The child is thus 
a subject of study, faced with a series of tests 2 which it must unavoidably 
pass. The gothic text becomes an extremely flexible experimentation field 
which offers convenient liminal places and times for the psychological and 


1 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez The Monk, op. cit. p. 60 

2 Another good example here is Charlotte Dacre’s Zofloya (1806). 
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emotional testing of the child. This practice places the child figure at the 
centre of gothic designs where everything happens to (and for) the child. 
Many novels, if reduced to essentials, tell the story of a child or of several 
children undergoing periodic transitions in a specifically designed 
environment, featuring borderline atmosphere and fringe settings. 
Transitions take into account the possibility of a gothic child evolving to 
join the side of gothic heroism or the side of gothic villainy and therefore, 
place the child in liminal environments, half way through their final state. 
The ideal surrounding for the gothic child in transition is the abandoned but 
not fully ruined site at dusk. If we were to retain one single image from the 
set of novels discussed up to here, it would become clear that Maturin, 
Ireland, Bonhote and Radcliffe have all chosen the transitioning child for 
central figure: at dusk, in a cell deep within the gothic edifice, a child lies 
prostrate on the corpse of a lost parent. This image is a faithful portrait of a 
gothic child in-between the states of childhood and gothic heroism 1 . 

In John Palmer Jr.’s The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796), the gothic child 
is trained by his father to aspire to become a soldier and a young hero: 

the down of manhood was scarcely spread over his countenance, yet were 
his limbs athletic, and his constitu tion hardy; in short, he was formed for 
the service of Mars [...] his father [...] now strove to impress the mind of 
his offspring with the desire of arms 2 

The preparation for a transition here coincides with the child growing into 
an adolescent. Nevertheless, the true change in him becomes visible only 
after leaving the home to go to war and after travelling extensively, not after 
his attaining any particular age. But more importantly, Palmer’s novel 


1 We refer to “heroism” here not with the intention to denote the bravery, valour and great 
courage of the gothic hero but as a state - the state of being a gothic hero with all the 
properties that state confers to the teenage or adult male figure. 

2 PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower, ed. James D. Jenkins, Chicago 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2005, p. 4 
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contains examples of transitions prepared in advance, in this case by the 
father figure. Similarly, in some gothic novels, we come upon transitions 
announced or prepared by other (secondary) characters (guardians, parents, 
teachers, mentors) or by supernatural events (dreams, premonitions, 
witches; these are the preferred choice of W.H. Ireland), or by the 
circumstances. Rarely does the child itself realise that something is about to 
happen and the preparation is frequently seen and presented to the child as a 
necessary educational phase or a customary (familiar) rite of passage. 

Transitions and Rites of Passage 

In the gothic novel, transitions can be triggered by an incomplete ritual or an 
unsuccessful ceremonial acknowledgement of the child’s future role. Since 
the roles of the child can be multiple, we can find numerous examples of 
private and public attempts to perform rites of passage which open the way 
to a lengthy, sometimes painful, transition instead. At other times, the rite of 
passage is incomplete and the period of transition that should follow is 
thereby rendered impossible. It is via the degree of completeness of the 
rites of passage and transitions children undergo that we can 
differentiate between the various child figures of gothic. The gothic 
child is not a permanent fixed state of being but rather, a state of 
constant becoming as the child undergoes trial after trial. 

Birth and Death: Baptism with water and baptism with blood 

In The Nun of Misericordia (1807), the adolescent Adelaide tells us the 
story of her life: “Seventeen years since - on this night, the eve of All 
Saints, I entered the world in the castle of my mother”. 1 The gothic child is 
thus born on the night which commemorates the departed, a night of 
spiritual communion between the living and the dead. Here, the entrance of 


1 FRANCES Sophia, The Nun of Misericordia; or, the Eve of All Saints, London: Minerva 
Press, 1807, vol. 1, p. 20 
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a child on the gothic stage is marked by the exit of another. On the same 
night, the first wife of Adelaide’s father kills her baby, Adelaide’s half- 
brother. The balance between birth and death is preserved. 

Birth and death, the ultimate transitions, sometimes transposed into 
christening and funeral rites frame the life of the gothic child. The birth of 
gothic children might occur in unusual circumstances and is oftentimes 
marked by deaths. In Elizabeth Helme’s The Farmer of Inglewood Forest 
(1796) we are thus introduced to two sisters, Fanny and Agnes, who give 
birth in the same chamber at the same time. Agnes’s child and Fanny live 
and Fanny’s child and Agnes die; the babies are swapped and the corpses of 
aunt and child put in a coffin in which they are discovered by father of the 
living child 1 2 . Even though the babies themselves are unaware of these 
events, their appearance on the gothic stage is marked by the universal 
opposites - birth and death. The reader is thus presented with two different 
portraits of the gothic child - one living and one dead. This representation is 
important for us in order to distinguish between the gothic child (the living 
baby) and the child as a gothic element (the dead baby)“. 

The welcoming of a gothic child into the world is frequently accompanied 
by a christening. When the rite itself is not represented directly, baptism is 
evoked symbolically - a young boy falls into the river and is rescued by a 
childless adult female 3 , a girl falls in a lake and her father plunges for her 4 , a 
boat with a group of teenagers sinks into the turbulent sea and they 
miraculously survive 5 , and another teenage boy almost drowns 6 . At all times 


1 See engraving of the dead child and its aunt in the coffin. Annex 3, p. 112 

2 See supra, p. 191 for further distinctions between the two (e.g. lowly vs. gothic children). 

3 SCOTT Walter, The Abbot, Cosimo Classics, 2004, Kindle Edition 

4 PALMER Jr. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower , op. cit., 2005 

5 HARVEY Jane, The Castle of Tynemouth. A Tale (18302), Crestline, California (USA): 
Zittaw Press, 2007 

6 SHELLEY Percy Bisshe, Zastrozzi: A Romance , London: Hesperus Press, 2002 
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and for all ages, baptism with water is a new beginning, at the origin of yet 
another transition and a factor for change. For older gothic children, it is 
equivalent to a second birth, to a death of the old self and a birth of a new 
and better one. That second birth is the one the child can remember. The 
rituals and events around it are contrasted to the absence of memory from 
the child’s first baptism. In this sense, as we shall see further, in its effects 
symbolic baptisms and rebirths are similar to the act of renaming the child 1 2 3 
and can always be interpreted as some form of transition. 

In the examples we evoke above, the symbolic baptism is a sudden, 
unwanted and uncontrollable (by the child) near-death experience where the 
immersion in water and the alternation of breathing and non-breathing states 
mimics birth and the danger of death that accompanied it. Apart from 
indicating the beginning and/or closing stages of a child’s life, these are 
among the elements which symbolise the becoming of a gothic child. 
Symbolic baptisms can be found in most gothic novels. Water is a recurrent 
element but is not necessarily evoked for it can be replaced' by another 
natural element. Sometimes new-borns or young children pass through 
flames or youths get lost in the dark forest before surviving a raging 
inferno 4 . The child must necessarily be in contact with the power and 
sublimity of nature on becoming a gothic child. The case of the evil count’s 
childhood in The Mysterious Hand (1811) is a very good example of this. 
While still a very young boy, his taste for free climbing takes him to a 

cliff shelved inwardly from its top to the bottom [...] some thousands of 

feet from its base. [...] A gulph of deadly gloom and dread extent lay 


1 Infra., pp. 181 - 187 

2 This is most probably due to the widespread Romantic aestheticism and the fascination 
with awe-inspiring nature, which inevitably find their way into the gothic novel. 

3 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress , Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2006 

4 SICKELMORE Richard, Edgar; or, the Phantom of the Castle , ed. James Jenkins, 
Chicago: Valancourt Books, 2005 
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below. [...] by constitution daring and adventurous [the] boy practiced 
here those terrific exploits [...] Sitting in the bight of a rope [...], he would 
order himself to be lowered gradually to a depth of several hundred feet, 
then plunge again with unparalleled fearlessness into the unlimited 
profundity of the abyss. The mountain boys 1 , with trembling limbs and 
anxious admiration, would gaze, their eyes half averted, at his deeds, as 
they lay crouched on the verge of the precipice above [...] the flying 
demon of the rock, for such they thought and termed him. In winter, the 
desolateness of this place [...] called ‘the grave’, was aggravated to a 
degree of indescribable horror . 2 3 

The boy plunging in an out of the dark abyss tied to a rope here stands for 
the symbolic birth of the gothic child. Whenever the elements are involved, 
whenever raging nature or sublime landscapes surround the child, symbolic 
births and subsequent symbolic christening rites should be taken into 
consideration. The importance of these resides in the effect exercised on the 
child figure. A transition is imposed on the child, during which exterior, 
powerful, natural forces must transform it into a gothic child. If the 
transition is successful, the gothic child acts in accordance with the path it is 
supposed to take within the gothic plot and becomes a figure of weight, 
influencing the narrative along the way. If not, the child becomes an 
element of the gothic narrative and serves other purposes - to promote the 
development of other characters or be integrated as a part of the general 
atmosphere for example. 

In order to differentiate the gothic child from the child as an element of the 
gothic text, we shall briefly explain here how failed transitions work. 
Catholic baptism in Maturin is essentially a failed ceremony. The priest 


1 Also note here the difference made between ordinary boys of the countryside and the 
gothic child, destined to be a gothic villain. 

2 CRANDOLPH Augustus Jacob, The Mysterious Hand, op. cit., pp. 73 - 74 

3 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998 
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takes the child from Isidora but everyone is afraid of it and the baby cannot 
be held by a godparent as required if the rite was properly executed. This 
means that a link is missing in the sacrament’s customary chain. The 
absence of sponsors to validate the rite of passage is destructive of the 
child’s future. Socially and religiously, the child is on a juncture between 
social exclusion and acceptance, religious integration and segregation, and 
on a universal level, between what is considered good and what evil. The 
intended passage from the negativised to the positivised side, however, is 
only partially fulfilled. The child must belong either to one side or to the 
other but cannot stay between both indefinitely. This is destructive of the 
child’s future within the gothic narrative. Symbolically, Isidora’s child can 
never belong to the community of men and has, therefore, failed one of the 
first tests of the gothic experiment. 

The child in the gothic novel is always meant to serve a purpose. It should 
be looked upon as possessing individuality and uniqueness (we have the 
tendency to do so in our age and time) only with great caution for it is 
meant to be a distinctive in character and feeling persona in a limited range 
of narrative possibilities. Its role and the development prospects of the 
figure are mostly restricted to the gothic characters canon as described by 
Eino Railo and R. I. Le Tellier. The gothic child cannot be detached from 
the other participants in the plot to shine above them. On the contrary, the 
child is merely a part of the gothic text (albeit a very important if not an 
essential one) that has to go through states of transition, become something 
else (a gothic element) or evolve into another gothic figure. Thus, the child 
belongs to the greater community of figures within the gothic text and any 
failed integration in that world is bound to put an end to its life. Not only 
does Isidora’s baby daughter die. We suspect that she is killed by the mother 
(the gothic child become gothic heroine). In a sense, the baby is killed by 
the gothic text itself almost as soon as it is born. It is, therefore, normal to 
deprive the child of a name and call her “it” as we do when trying to avoid 
gender distinctions. Indeed, this practice is in accordance with actual habits 
during the period 1764 - 1824 concerning children who have not found (or 
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been given) their public/social role yet. References to children not yet 
integrated in active public and social life according to A. Fletcher “lack any 
sense of the child as an individual, with prospects in life” and references to 
the child are limited to “my infant”, “our babe”, or “it” 1 2 . 

What happens to Agnes’s baby is very similar. The illegitimate child is 
bom in a dungeon, the christening ceremony can never be performed and 
the child can never enter into a period of transition. Its sex and name remain 
unknown. From here, its fate is sealed: 

11 Ignorance how to nurse it, the bitter cold of the dungeon, and the 
unwholesome air which inflated its lungs, terminated my sweet babe’s 
short and painful existence. It expired in a few hours after its birth, and I 
witnessed its death with agonies which beggar all description [...] I placed 
it on my bosom, its soft arm folded round my neck, and its pale cold cheek 
resting upon mine. Thus did its lifeless limbs repose, while I covered it with 
kisses, talked to it, wept, and moaned over it without remission [...] I 
vowed, not to part with it while I had life [...] I endeavoured to retrace its 
features through the livid corruption with which they were overspread. 3 

The effect achieved is poignant indeed. This case of infant martyrdom is an 
example of a customary for the gothic novel practice. It involves a gothic 
heroine in heart-rending distress after the death of her baby. The baby here 
is represented as part of the mother as she herself is on the way to becoming 
a gothic heroine. Agnes is losing a part of herself and it is her suffering, not 
that of the child, that the reader is supposed to pity. Agnes is incapable of 
leaving her child. Her need to simultaneously “lament”, “love”, 
“contemplate” and “adore” 4 the dead baby, confers to the child’s body the 


1 FLETCHER Anthony, Growing up in England, op. cit., p. 82 

2 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk: A Romance, ed. Christopher MacLachlan, London: 
Penguin Books, 1998 

3 Ibid., pp. 351 -352 

4 Ibid. 
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properties of a static entity and its constant manipulation transforms the 
child into an object. Here, the child is a mere “emblem of mortality”, a 
memento mori used for mourning and prayer. It soon becomes “a mass of 
putridity”, “a loathsome and disgusting object” 1 2 3 - everything that the gothic 
child is not. 

The only rite of passage Agnes’s baby is allowed consists in its passage 
from the world of the living into that of the dead. However, the child has no 
conscious contact with the world of the dead while alive. One of the 
important characteristics of the gothic child is missing here - the gothic 
child must face the death of others or visit places of death. It must undergo 
the subsequent transition before facing its own death. As a matter of fact, 
the gothic plot here has no further use for Agnes’s child because the text is 
bound to focus elsewhere, on the destiny of another child, an abandoned, 
adopted, and corrupted by religion gothic child grown into a gothic villain - 
Ambrosio himself. M. G. Lewis’s novel provides an interesting study of 
child figures. It contains both gothic children (as well-developed characters 
which can be followed from babyhood, through adolescence to adulthood) 
and children functioning as gothic elements, linked to the participants of the 
story without being a full-blown subject of the plot themselves. 

Up to now, we have only dealt with examples involving babies. However, 
failed transitions are not exclusively proper to the helpless infant and can 
occur in any text with children of any age. An interesting example dealing 
with older children is George Brewer’s The Witch of Ravensworth (1808) 
and we shall soon discuss it in detail . But at present, for the sake of 
contrasting Agnes’s baby to other children, dying in dungeons, we can 
mention Eugenia’s daughter from The Mysterious Warning (1796). The 


1 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk, op. cit., p. 351 - 352 

2 This explains the lack of sexual identification. 

3 Infra, from p. 233 
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difference here is that the child is no longer a baby 1 2 3 - she can walk and talk, 
is able to understand imprisonment and suffer from it. She dies of thirst and 
the gothic villain, who is also the jubilant narrator of the story, “drag[s] the 
dead object of [the mother’s] sorrows from the dungeon to an outer hole”". 
The child’s body is thrown on top of her nurse’s body while her mother 
repeats that her “birth-day shall be kept with splendour” . Her death is thus 
transformed into a rebirth, a transition from a prison of pain to a world of 
bliss. Eugenia’s daughter is unlike Agnes’s baby in more than one way - the 
child is treated exactly like the other participants in the gothic plot, no 
special treatment is reserved to her on account of her young age and her 
death is the immediate responsibility of the gothic villain. It is evident that 
this example of a dying child is quite different from our previous example. 
However, this is not only due to the child’s age and the direct implication of 
the villain. First of all, before dying the young girl witnesses the 
imprisonment of her parents and their torture, and the murder of her nurse. 
We can also observe in her the beginnings of behaviour, structured along the 
patterns used for imprisoned gothic heroines. In addition, her portrait as 
dressed by the father is quite positive. She is depicted growing up with the 
precepts inculcated to gothic heroines and according to what is expected 
from them - submission to the parents and unconditional love for the 
family. In this sense, what happens to the child corresponds better to the 
trials a gothic child usually undergoes. 

Thus, when looking for the gothic child within a text, it should be borne in 
mind that the cases of dying babies are different depending on how they are 
presented by the author and narrators. The cases of dying toddlers, children 
and adolescents can be differentiated from one another as more time is spent 


1 Supra. “Frontispieces and the Place of the Child", pp. 117 - 124 for a description of the 
scene as depicted on the frontispiece of the novel. 

2 PARSONS Eliza, The Mysterious Warning, A German Tale (ed. K. Morton), Kansas City 
(USA): Valancourt Books, 2008, p. 129 

3 Ibid. 
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on the development of their characters and, therefore, more space is given to 
them in the novel. The more time these children have, the easier it becomes 
to decide if we are dealing with a gothic child or with a child functioning as 
a gothic element. As it happens in The Ranger of the Tomb (1830), the 
gothic child struggles “between life and death; but at length he recovers]” 1 2 3 . 
This strongly differentiated the gothic child from the suffering and 
dying children present in religious literature meant to be read by 
children all through the second half of the 18 th century and well into the 
Victorian period. When determining if a child is a gothic child, we cannot 
dismiss from our analysis all dead children but we can safely dismiss all 
those children of whose future moral integrity and actions we are uncertain 
and who, simultaneously , undergo no transitions. Consequently, in most 
cases where a child dies very soon , without a significant manifestation of 
its positive or negative traits, without any proof of its belonging to either 
Good or Evil at some point, we should remain cautious when defining it as a 
gothic child. 

Distinguishing between gothic children and children as gothic elements is 
sometimes difficult but it should be remembered that most gothic children 
have to pass through at least one period of transition by successfully 
undertaking some form of action or by changing (in terms of behaviour 
and/or personality). George Brewer’s The Witch of Ravensworth (1808) can 
help us here for it provides several distinct examples of a child transitioning, 
this time successfully, into a gothic hero while his brother remains a mere 
evil child as part of the other gothic elements and is used to provide the 
adequate contrast to the good brother. Broadly speaking, the novel tells the 


1 JOHNSON Wilhelmina, The Ranger of the Tomb; or, the Gipsy's prophecy. A romance, 
London: E. Lloyd, 1847, p. 146. 

2 

“ Both of these factors have to be present. 

3 Still-born children are one possibility. Another one is the presence of dead siblings, 
mentioned only once or twice with no apparent reason or as elements of the child’s past. 
These serve to reinforce the reader’s impression that the gothic child is in contact with 
death from an early age. 
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story of Lady Bertha’s two sons. Children of different fathers, they 
correspond to what we can find in novels containing same sex couples - 
young siblings with a negligible age difference are placed in indirect 
conflict and are contrasted to one another, the first-bom being the good and 
the second in line the evil one. The elder brother, destined to become the 
gothic hero, is loathed by his adoptive father. It is decided that the child is to 
be sacrificed by a hag. In fact, the child undergoes two christening 
ceremonies. One of them is Christian and the other pagan, very much 
resemblant to a consecration rite. Both of them are followed by the proper 
periods of transition, during which the child is accompanied by adults - by 
its nurse, mother, father, the Hag and the adoptive parents. The child is 
delivered by a nurse, carried in the church by the mother, taken out of the 
castle at midnight by the father and brought to the Hag for the sacrificial 
ceremony. 

It is interesting to note the difference in the baptism of the two brothers. 
Hugo, the young and evil one, has to pass through the rich formality of 
religious etiquette. Pregnancy, birth, preparations for the christening rite and 
the christening itself (the procession from the castle to the church and the 
ritual) are lengthily described and separated in chapters. Several rites of 
passage follow one another here - birth, christening, an evil omen in the 
person of the Hag appearing during the christening. The child is carried into 
a sumptuous cathedral, its forehead crossed with holy water and its birth is 
celebrated in great pomp. The descriptions are profuse with colour 
symbolism. The child is dressed in gold cloth evoking royalty and bright, 
heroic prospects but the infant is surrounded by females exclusively - a 
subtle allusion to his future, when the sphere of masculinity remains closed 
to the boy. This young heir sleeps through the whole ceremony; an 
escutcheon of the family is placed on his breast, and a black hooded figure 
holds the strangely inert body - probably a cautious proleptic sign from the 
author and a hint about the child’s unimpressive, piteous end. Likewise, its 
character stagnates into unwavering wickedness all through the novel. It is 
terminated after an episode of particularly stubborn disobedience when 
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Hugo desperately tries to flee the female sphere (the company of his mother 
and nurses) by running into the raging rainstorm only to die of cold. The 
rebellion on the gothic child against the elements, a rebellion that could 
have turned the child into a gothic hero or villain remains incomplete. 

Much different is the baptism ritual which Hugo’s brother, the future gothic 
hero, undergoes. This second for the novel ritual is carried out in the 
presence of both a male and a female sponsor. It is perverted into a 
simulated assassination during which the child is covered in blood and 
disappears. 

The baron presented the child to the Hag. [...] She laid the infant on the 
red flooring; in one corner of the hut lay a large knife; [the child] awoke 
at this instant, and, fixing its little eyes on the foul and deformed figure of 
the witch, uttered a piercing ay [...] The witch was employed sharpening 
the knife on the floor; she took no notice of the crying child, [...] took hold 
of the arm of the child; she pointed the knife downwards to its breast. 
[S]he took the child in one hand, and the knife in the other [...] the infant 
screamed [...] at length [...] there was no child: the large-blaclecl knife was 
bloody. 1 

This rite of passage leads to a prolonged missing episode, lasting up to early 
adolescence when the child makes his appearance once again to reclaim the 
usurped possessions of his late father. In this novel, we can trace the full 
development of a gothic male child figure into a typical gothic hero. Most of 
the determining transition factors are present - the birth of an evil brother, 
the death of the father, the remarriage of the mother, the mock-sacrificial 
ceremony and the subsequent adoption. The child passes through several 
rites of passage only to come back changed and looking for retribution. At 
the stage of the rite itself, great importance is given to symbolic gestures - 


1 BREWER George, The Witch of Ravensworth (ed. Allen Grove), Chicago (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2006, pp. 40 - 42 
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the child’s hands are “clasped in an attitude of prayer” 1 , evoking angel 
children, the “Baptism of Blood” and infant martyrdom. 

Similarly, a symbolic baptism with blood is given to a 5-year-old child in 
The Albigenses (1824): 

[...] mine be the guilt of that vow that I madly bound on thy soul whilst yet 
a child! Amid the flames of my burning castle, amid the murder of thy 
mother and thy brothers, I found only thee and my youngest boy surviving; 
thou, my Paladour, wast [sic] then near five years old, thy brother but an 
infant; amid blood and flames, in my heart’s despair, I made thee swear to 
avenge the slaughter of thy house, even on the last descendant of its 
enemy’s race. 2 3 

The covenant of blood is sealed between father and son in blood and, like 
Hugo, the child is then lost. He is returned to the parent to fulfil the oath, yet 
another bloody rite of passage, and in the process, becomes one of the 
novel’s heroes. 

Death Rites, Funerals, Mourning 

The gothic novel addresses the question from two sides - we have children 
in mourning on one side and families (parents, brothers and sisters) 
mourning dead children on the other. In fact, water and blood as symbols of 
birth and death, rosy cheeks and livid corpses as symbols of health and 
sickness or of life and decay, are all interrelated in the gothic narrative 
where “every hour, nay every moment is pregnant with death ” . Apart from 
children and mothers dying at birth, children witnessing deathbed scenes, 
taking walks in graveyards or attending funerals are among the common 
gothic scenes. We have noticed at least one such scene per novel in all 


1 Ibid. 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, The Albigenses, p. 239 

3 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., p. 84 The underlining is ours. 
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novels that make up the corpus of our study. The young gothic heroes and 
heroines in the novels of Radcliffe, Bonhote and Wilkinson remember being 
led into the chambers of their dying parents with the intention of hearing 
their last words. The children of the Guzman’s family in Maturin’s Melmoth 
the Wanderer (1820) witness the slow death (of hunger and neglect) and 
subsequent midnight burials of their grandparents in the backyard; Roche’s 
Madeline walks around the graveyard and spends her time on the tombs of 
her mother and grandmother; Wilkinson’s Berthalina is brought to the 
deathbed of her long lost mother only to watch her die; Montague’s Matilda 
spends the night on the graves of her parents. Thus, the gothic child 
regularly observes spectacles of death transformed into a school of life and 
is encouraged to take profit from the display. Death is a transition factor for 
the gothic child as it frequently exercises a direct influence on the child’s 
characters and situation. As any child, the gothic child may feel 
melancholic, abandoned, nervous to meet its guardians, sad to leave home. 
It may also become the heir to the parent’s wealth, obligations and/or 
curses. It may face new responsibilities and is left to enjoy freedom and 
unrestrained pleasures. It is at liberty to become prey to its own choices. 
Death is the greatest opening of possibilities for the gothic child and as 
such, becomes the indispensable twist in any gothic narrative. 

However, the deaths a gothic child generally witnesses are limited to the 
private, family sphere - watching a priest perform the last rites and anoint 
the sick within the house or the chamber, tending to graves in the garden, 
carrying flowers or watching the digging of a grave in the backyard. In 
some rare situations, gothic children also attend public funerals as is the 
case for the young twins William and Agatha in Summersett’s Martyn of 
Fenrose (1801). These are limited to gothic children of the highest strata, to 
heirs and heiresses, whose public attendance is deemed a necessary 
transition to their future status. In Summersett’s romance the corpse of the 
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father is displayed 1 2 3 . The children are escorted to it and weep over it; they 
cover it with flowers, and throw themselves on the dead body. On the 
occasion of a funeral, younger gothic children are observers, sometimes 
uninformed and unaware of the rite at hand and the solemnity of the 
situation . This is the case for babies, toddlers and very young children, 
while older gothic children are represented crying, wearing crosses on 
ribbons, rosaries and flowers. Contrary to what contemporary fashions seem 
to profess, the black colour is only rarely mentioned and we never see a 
gothic child wearing black as a sign of mourning . 

The Guzman’s family in Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer (1820) provides 
examples of gothic children in continual mourning, under a constant deathly 
menace, frequently gathered at night, on the light of a single candle, around 
the coffin of yet another dead family member they are about to bury in the 
back yard. The narrator is not only interested in the representation of 
children in mourning but in how these children cope with it, and in their 
eventual survival. In the same fashion, gothic novels dealing with children 
in mourning are ultimately interested in the story of the child’s enduring 
determination to win over the battle with death and its continued existence 
into adulthood, after witnessing and successfully outliving the death of 
loved ones. The story of the child’s life after a contact with death becomes a 
story of survival where the elements on the side of evil (villains, menacing 
spectres, hags, usurpation plots) are omens of death and all positive 
elements (heroes and heroines, helpful peasants, benevolent nature) are 
promises of a long and fruitful life. Gothic childhoods thus oscillate 


1 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., pp. 60 - 70 

2 “The family collected around the dead body [...] a light was held by the youngest child, 
who smiled as he watched the scene, as if it had been a pageant got up for his amusement 
[...]”, MATUR1N Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, p. 418 

3 With the exception of already grown-up Ethelwina who decides to dress in black from 
head to toe on her wedding day. HORSLEY CURTIES T. J., Ethelwina; or, the House of 
Fitz-Auburne (ed. James D. Jenkins), Valancourt Books, May 2008 
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between two extremes - the child holds on to precious memories, 
simultaneously trying to forget death. Most authors of gothic manipulate 
this child facing death and surviving theme. Their intentions can only be 
guessed but the effects achieved are predominantly in favour of two 
possibilities: 

1. their aim is to obtain a clash between the portrait of a child and the 
common representation of death, thereby titillating reader sensibility, 
surprising and shocking an audience who prefers viewing children as 
innocent, gay and unaware of death, angelic figures of hope and/or 

2. their preoccupation resides in childhood and in the child’s 
understanding, acceptance and coping with death. 

Interestingly enough, the gothic novel supposes that a line can be drawn 
between the grief of older children and the absence of such in younger 
children. When the gothic novel deals with children in mourning, it makes a 
difference between the tears of the abandoned toddler (easily drawn and 
easily hushed) and those of the orphaned teenager (a sign of real distress and 
indicative of deep traumas). Broadly speaking, the gothic narrative seems 
concerned with an array of questions, centred on the figure of the child in 
mourning at different stages of the child’s life. Does the child understand 
death like an adult does? Does it mourn? How is one to deal with a child in 
mourning? 

Those are all questions the gothic attempts to answer, oftentimes indirectly 
and sometimes awkwardly. This is done through descriptions of children 
and adolescents mourning their parents or friends. In the attempt to provide 
answers to the cited preoccupations, regular displays of a child’s carefully 
checked emotions at the sight of death seem acceptable to most authors. In 
fact, the display of death and the child’s full exposure to it are frequently 
supposed to alleviate violent grief. The child is, therefore, closely monitored 
when in mourning. On the suggestion that “a sight so distressing” as death 
might be too much for the “gentleness of [the child’s] nature”, the gothic 
novel suggests a carefully prepared, controlled visit of the remains: 
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No, my Lord, I have prepared him for the occasion. His grief is such that it 
should be disturbed. It gathers, it accumulates, and threatens to canker his 
heart; but when I bring him to the body of Alwynd, and point out his many 
sashes , the tempest of the soul will vent itself freely, and probably be soon 
succeeded by a calm of long continuance. 1 

What is offered here is not only a mere last visit of the dead body. The son 
is lead into the funeral chamber to see the body but he is also supposed to 
inspect it and take note of the many wounds his late father received. 
Whenever the gothic child is confronted with death, the gothic rite supposes 
similar physical contacts with the body or a close observation of the injuries 
it received. The young heroine in Catherine Smith’s Barozzi (1815) thus 
remains 

with her starting eyes fixed upon the bleeding corse [sic] of her martyred 
parent, she seemed dead to the sense of every object except the dreadful 
one upon which she gazed 2 3 . 

The gothic novel does not distinguish between the nature of a child’s grief 
and that of an adult. The expression of that grief involves a short theatrical 
display of emotions, tears and lamentations, followed by short sermons on 
the transience of life and the need to take comfort in faith and the belief in a 
happier afterlife. Death constantly disrupts the stability of the gothic child’s 
life. 

Even though we have numerous examples of parents mourning their 
offspring, the funerals of children themselves are more rarely described. We 
know that Agnes’s baby is “buried in consecrated ground” but no precision 
as to the ceremony is given. Among the few funerals of children, that of 


1 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., p. 84 The underlining is ours. 

2 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi; or the Venetian Sorceress, Chicago (USA): Valancourt 
Books, 2006, p. 4 

3 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk: A Romance, ed. Christopher MacLachlan, London: 
Penguin Books, 1998, p. 
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teenage Marietta in W. H. Ireland’s The Abbess (1799) is described with the 
most 1 2 detail. It is also among the few funerals to be used as a setting for the 
development of another gothic child’s portrait (Maddalena Rosa in this 
case), providing an exhaustive account of the young adolescent’s sorrow, 
her fears and disturbed dreams subsequent to her friend’s death. 

Parents loosing and mourning their children appear regularly in the gothic 
novel and the loss of a child is presented as the paramount tragedy of gothic. 
In a sample of 48 gothic novels, we have counted a total of 38 dead gothic 
children whose deaths and suffering prior to death, as well as the distress of 
their parents, are described in detail. The image of a parent seeing a “child 
dashed to pieces” is deeply rooted into the gothic tradition. The premature 
death of the child/heir and the circumstances of that death are frequently 
seen through the eyes of an afflicted parent much in line with Walpole’s 
gothic model. At the death of her brother, Matilda “smothered her own grief 
and [...] thought of nothing but assisting and comforting her afflicted 
parent” 3 . The grief of the “wretched mother” 4 in The Castle of Otranto is 
given more importance than that of the sister and child - it is insisted upon, 
it is described and the reader’s attention is repeatedly attracted to parental 
grief. What Walpole leaves to posterity is the figure of a parent mourning a 
dead child. Consequently, from Walpole to Maturin, the loss of a child 
becomes equivalent to the loss of an heir. To these authors, we can add 
Ireland and Cullen, in whose novels a child’s death severs potential family 
lines a parent always hopes to see flourishing in the future. The tragedy of a 
dying child is, as we shall see later, partly linked to the political dimension 
of gothic. The sentimental aspect can also be retrieved in most novels. 


1 As compared to the rest of the novels in our sample. 

2 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 18 

3 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 19 

4 Ibid. 
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Naming the Child 

Another important factor, a factor of transition as well as a rite of passage, 
which should be mentioned here, is the naming of the gothic child. Children 
in the gothic novel do not necessarily have names but when they do, the 
attribution of the name can be put on an almost equal footing with the other 
transition factors. For the gothic child whose name is known, that name is of 
paramount importance. It is a mark of belonging and distinction which gives 
direction and purpose to the narrative. In many novels, the name of the child 
has an important part to play in the construction of suspense. 

In Brewer’s The Witch of Ravensworth (1808), the gothic child is named 
Edward, after his late father. Such repetition of the name is a recurrent 
practice in the gothic novel and the phenomenon is specifically valid for the 
gothic child. The student of gothic is accustomed to the multitude of 
Matildas and Madeleines. They have become so familiar to us that the 
attribution of their names is often dismissed as an act of imitation, or is 
ascribed to the facility of choice. It is so much easier to recognize the gothic 
heroine from the very beginning when she is repeatedly called Matilda. The 
same seems true for the names of male children. Apparently, our authors 
choose between Spanish or Italian names which sound, allegedly, exotic and 
between German or Old English names to mark the imminent return to the 
Germanic roots of gothic. And sometimes, they exoticise names common in 
Great Britain, they add a vowel here and there, render them foreign- 
sounding and thus, our samples are full of Ricardos, Felippes, Arthuros and 
Frederikos. The title of Eaton Stannard Barrett’s The Heroine (1813) seems 
to dismiss the importance of the name, reducing the gothic heroine'and the 
subsequent change of her name to models of excess, absurdity and 


1 In relation to Barrett’s work, it is important to note the difference between the childlike 
gothic heroine, always unaware of her heroine status, and the childish Cherry (aka. 
Cherubina) Wilkinson (a possible analogy to gothic author Sarah S. Wilkinson), who sees 
herself as a gothic heroine. 
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foolishness. So do the anonymous Love and Horror (1812) and Isabella 
Lewis’s Terrific Tales (1804). In fact, most parodies and comic gothic 
novels dismiss with irony the essential gothic ingredients - the presence of a 
gothic child and the valorisation the gothic child’s name. However, the 
reasons for the repetitive name attributions in the gothic novel go deeper 
that what is immediately obvious. 

Firstly, name repetition is culturally and socially determined by the notion 
of replacement. The social reality of this is confirmed by A. Fletcher’s 
study. We believe that the names attributed to the figures within the gothic 
plot are such not only because the authors thought them exotic and colourful 
or suitable to the gothic atmosphere, or more easily identifiable by potential 
readers. They gave those names to gothic children, with a specific image of 
the child on their mind, of what that child represents and what it is to 
become. The standard beginnings of a gothic child’s narrative (“I was born 
... and named ...”) mark the entry on the gothic scene of the gothic heroes, 
heroines and villains and their names are indicative of their development as 
gothic characters. This is evident in the data we have gathered. In a sample 
of 59 gothic novels dated 1764 - 1824, we have focused exclusively on the 
first (given) names of gothic children. After an examination of their names 
in context and a comparison with their etymology 1 , it becomes apparent that 
those names are given with purpose and illustrate the role of the child within 
the text. They are neither attributed randomly, nor to boost reader interest or 
obtain immediate recognition as pertaining to the gothic. Furthermore, the 
name of the child is based on the setting (country) of the novel only 
incidentally. First and foremost, it is given with the resolution to 
demonstrate the importance of the child as a future conqueror, adventurer, 
traveller, heir, sufferer or any other role to be assigned to the child figure. 


1 The sources for further name analysis in this chapter are based on the following: HANKS 
Patrick, HARDCASTLE Kate and HODGES Flavia, A Dictionary of First Names, Oxford 
University Press, March 2007; BAHLOW Hans and GENTRY Edda, Dictionary of 
German Names, Max Kade Institute, June 2002 
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Certain names may have a specific connotation; they may be signs of 
nobility (Eugenio) when the child is a rich heir looked after by peasants or 
of spiritual elevation and high aspirations (Altador) when the child is looked 
down upon as a son with no real claims to the succession. Such names are 
revealing of the child’s future, they provide clues and orient the narrative, 
sometimes indicating the opposite of what a child’s fate appears to be. 

The names of the gothic child are developed on two levels - on the 
etymological level and on the level of the grapheme 1 2 . On one hand, the 
meaning of the alphabetic characters composing the name is important. The 
first and last letters become points of focus and stand as symbols for the 
character of the gothic child. The letter M, the most frequent choice for first 
letter in female child names", is the sign of introspection and depth, of 
religious devotion and domestic stability. The letter A, as a symbol of 
beginnings, of achievement, action and energy, is the preferred choice for 
male child names. On the other hand, the origin and meaning of the name 
regularly summarise the role of the child figure and its personality. Thus, we 
regularly come upon the name Matilda as a symbol of resistance to 
oppression (meaning “mighty in battle”), upon the names Frederi(c)k, 
Ricardo and William (meaning “peaceful ruler”, “powerful ruler” and 
referring to “helmet” or “protection”) whenever the child is a figure of 
stability, upon Reginald, Eugenio and Renaud whenever the male child is to 
be given the role of chivalric protector, noble heir or wise moralist. The 
religious variations and connotations of Rosaline, Ambrosio, Rosario, Maria 
and Madeline should also be taken into account. As a rule, we find children 
with those names in monasteries, churches or abbeys more often than we 
find children bearing the name of Ferdinand (meaning “bold voyager”), 


1 COULMAS Florian (ed.). The Blackwell Encyclopedia of Writing Systems , Blackwell 

Publishing, 1999.Blackwell Reference Online. 07 January 2011 

http://www.blackwellreference.com/public/book7kEg9780631214816 9780631214816 

2 Annex 1, pp. 22, 24 
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Huberto (meaning “bright/shining intellect”) or Alphonso (“ready for 
battle”).The case of Ferdinand and Alphonso, the two brothers in the 
Mysterious Warning (1796), is a very good example of this - Ferdinand is a 
restless traveller, while Alphonso stands for the vigilant, subversive plotter, 
always ready to strike. 

Another example is the name Isidora (“gifted with many ideas”), as if 
chosen on purpose for a heroine who is to dramatize 1 and express openly the 
conflicting ideas about nascent femininity taking shape in Maturin’s 
century. Isidora is a typical example of a female gothic child in that her 
Indian name during childhood (the origin of which remains a mystery) 
differs from the name given to her at birth and reassigned to her on 
European soil. Her openness, her impressionable nature and her selfless 
engagement resulting in a progressive alienation from her family when she 
grows up can all be seen as direct results of this early cleavage. The double 
attribution of her name obliterates the meaning and importance of the self. 
Isidora is indeed gifted with many ideas about many things, including 
humanity, religion and love but she is incapable of forming an idea of self as 
much as she is incapable of evaluating her size as compared to that of the 
hydrangea bush. Melmoth toys with this idea when he asks: 

“But what is your meaning, Immalee? - A long pause followed this 

question, and at length the Indian answered, “I know not” [,..] 2 

Maturin also likes to play with the gothic child’s name by questioning the 
identity of the gothic child growing into adulthood. To him, the child’s 
name is of paramount importance - a child’s destiny can only change after 
the attribution of a new name. For example, he presents the reader with the 
escaped Moncada hearing the prophetic “No, the choice of your new name 


1 Cf. BROWN Marshall, “Caleb Williams”, The Gothic Text, Stanford University Press, 
2005, p. 149 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer (ed. D. Grant), Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998, vol. 3, ch. 17, p. 309 
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must be your own” 1 2 precisely at a moment when he is trying to reassert his 
own sense of self. Here, the conscious changing of the name attributed since 
childhood signifies the assassination of the parent" and the liberation of the 
now mature adult from a disturbed childhood. For Immalee, the attribution 
of a European-sounding name signifies the inverse - the retrieval of an 
overpowering family unit in exchange for her childhood innocence. 

The analysis of a gothic child’s character should, if possible, take into 
account the name of the child and any changes that name undergoes. On this 
point, the gothic child is once again different from other children in the 
gothic novel. A quick examination of servant girls’ names and other 
secondary characters make this point obvious. In fact, servant or peasant 
children are generally called “girl” or “lass”, or “child” but are rarely 
attributed a name. Elizabeth Bonhote’s Bungay Castle (1797) contains an 
example of a young servant’s name changing several times throughout the 
novel. In fact, the narrator suddenly stops using the name Abigail, attributes 
another name to her for a while and then switches back to the first. 
Apparently, it does not matter if she is called Abigail or Audrey when both 
can be synonymous to “a young servant girl”. When confronted with such 
examples, we should not exclude an eventual humorous touch. 

In our sample of 59 gothic novels, the changing of the child’s name, the 
taking of a false name or the finding of a nameless child are comparatively 
rare manifestations but whenever they occur, they occupy a central place in 
the novel as in the case of Smith’s Barozzi (1815). 78% of boys and 87% of 
girls have a known (or stable) name, meaning that they retain the same 
name for long periods of time even though that name may not be their 
original name. 7% of boys and 5% of girls change their name with a 
particularity for 1% of girls who change their name twice. 15% of boys’ and 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer , Digireads Publishing, 2010, p. 171 

2 “You must, for the future, either adopt the name you have heard, or another.” - “What 
other, Sir?”- “That of parricide.” Ibid. 
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only 8% of girls’ names remain unknown, which represents the second most 
important category after that of children with stable names. 

As concerns the letter attribution, the most popular first names for boys are 
A, C, E and R. For the girls, the letters E and M represent a neat majority. 
As concerns the actual process of naming the child, we have noted several 
distinct practices of name attribution: 

• The child bears the name of the father or mother or another name of 
significance to the family and of further political, social, religious 
significance. This is the category we refer to as “children with a 
stable name”. Here, the name of the child does not change as the 
narrative unfolds. 

• The child is named but then renamed once or several times because 
of imminent danger or other circumstances beyond the child’s 
control. 

• The child is (re)named but no trace remains of the name either 
because the child is abandoned or adopted. The child is subsequently 
renamed before attempting to recover the original name. 

• The child has no name. In such cases, it is absolutely necessary to 
determine if we are dealing with a gothic child. Without a name, the 
portrait of the child remains incomplete and the author risks only 
partial characterisation. However, we would like to allow the 
possibility to have nameless gothic children, who remain without a 
name throughout the entire novel, but we were unable to find a 
primary source corresponding to this eventuality. 

All of the cases above are delivered from an external point of view as the 
reader is informed about the name by the omniscient or third person narrator 
or by secondary observers. When it comes to the child’s rendition of its own 
name, we have noted the following: 

• The child may remember its name but hides it on purpose and 
assumes a different one. 
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• The child may remember its name but takes the name of adoptive 
parents or guardians because of filial respect. 

• The child may be unaware of its name and uses a name given by 
parents or guardians but subsequently leams its first (real) name. 

• There are also cases in which the child remembers its name and does 
not change it. These we also referred to as “children with stable 
names”. 

In all cases, the meaning of a child’s name is linked to the child’s future and 
is a mark of belonging. In fact, the gothic child has no meaning outside of 
its name which functions as a capsule, containing the essence of the child 
and its function. It is representative of the child’s role within the gothic 
novel. 

Forced Transitions 

None of the transitions and rites of passage we enumerated here occurs as a 
rule in all novels. A vast choice of elements provides for a great variety of 
combinations. In this respect, no two novels are alike and yet, all possess a 
likeness to one another in that they inevitably contain transitions and rites of 
passage in one form or another, many of them occurring in early childhood. 
From the tables in the Annex 1 2 , it becomes evident that most of these 
transitions involve factors of aggression or violence. 

The gothic child is a systematic witness of traumatic events - of 
kidnappings, assassinations and tortures, thereby confirming Selma H. 
Freiberg's maxim that "trauma demands repetition" . Even though gothic 
authors do not seem specifically interested in the child’s concept of death, 
they confront most children with death or loss. The process of growing up is 


1 Annex 1, pp. 74 - 76 

2 SANDERSON Christiane, The Seduction of Children, London: Jessica Kingsley 
Publishers, 2004, p. 33 
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dissimulated behind a variety of memento mori (corpses of siblings or 
friends, graveyards, rosaries and withered flowers, skulls and solemn 
religious rituals) and the growing child is placed in a quasi-permanent state 
of mourning, melancholy, sadness and fear before the unknown. In fact, 
growing (and maturing) gothic children are anxious and aware that 
advantages like happiness, parental love and a stable household can only be 
transitory. The bond between the gothic child and its parents decreases with 
time, resulting in an unstable, imbalanced relationship in which maturing 
children are seen as relief to parents - as reassuring presences during hard 
times, as providers of financial and emotional relief, as outlets for positive 
or negative emotions 1 2 3 , as caretakers in old age and deathbed attendants. The 
parent is a figure of protection only to the baby but once the period of 
infancy is over, the gothic child is increasingly viewed as an asset, both 
material and spiritual. The child is thought to be indebted to the parents and 
owes the parents (frequently called “power(s)”, “progenitors” or “the 
authors of [the child’s] existence/being”) “reverence” and love for life . 
Demonstrating affection, happiness and delight at the sight of the parent is 
also an obligation for the gothic child. R. M. Roche portrays parents as 
insisting and dependent on that obligation: “their children were taught to 
reverence the power that gave them being” 4 . All authors of gothic use 
similar expressions in their novels and consider it the child’s duty to do as 
bid and follow parental instructions unquestioningly. Similarly, on her 
return from the convent, Isabella’s mother welcomes her to her home with 
“Thou, Isabella, art my only child; all are now lost to me, save thee 


1 Supra. “The Burden and the Blessing”, p. 193 

2 Supra., pp. 147, 236 for idea of filial obligation. 

3 IRELAND William Henry, Rimualdo; or, the Castle of Badajos. A Romance (ed. J. 
Kahan), Crestline, California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2005, p. 23 

4 ROCHE Regina Maria, Clermont , p. 43 
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alone...” 1 2 3 Young Isabella is given to a convent (abandoned and confined 
against her own will from infancy) and then brought back entirely for the 
convenience of the parents. Similarly, Alwynd’s children “promised to 
repay their guardian and instructor for his care and tenderness”". Through 
their duties and filial obligations (e.g. “the obligation to love” the parent), 
gothic children are symbolically chained to the father or mother (or to both) 
until the death of the parent or until the child is bound to another parental 
figure (e.g. husband, wife, abbot, abbess). Parent-child relationships are 
built on a give-and-take principle. They are founded and entirely directed by 
adults and this is freely accepted by most gothic children turning into heroes 
and heroines. This period of passive acceptance lasts until the onset of 
adolescence and until late adolescence for some. Gothic child villains are 
slightly different in this respect since they are portrayed as having no 
particular regard to family from a very early age. However, gothic children 
with the profile of a villain are also confronted with traumatic experiences. 
Conversely, they seek to reproduce these traumatic situations in adulthood 
(while gothic heroes and heroines try to forget them) and in this, their 
portraits are different from the positively charged portraits of other gothic 
children. A good example is Honoria Celza who loses her father and, 
rejected by a weak, powerless, passive mother, seeks revenge. She inflicts it 
on the children of others and tries to relive her trauma by depriving 
Maddalena Rosa of a father. 

Previously, we analysed the representation of the child as either a burden or 
a blessing. The apparent positivity of the word “blessing” should not induce 
us into error. The child is systematically viewed as an “object of happiness 


1 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess: A Romance (ed. Jeffrey Kahan), Crestline, 
California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2006, p. 143 

2 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose , op. cit., p. 14 

3 Cf. Kant’s theory about filial obligations and social relationships. KANT Immanuel, 
Principes metaphysiques de la morale (tr. Cl.-Jos. Cifsot), Paris: Levrault, 1830 
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and delight” 1 2 3 to the adult. The healing presence of the child inevitably turns 
against it. It is mainly for this reason that gothic children, frequently 
considered as precious assets, are kept prisoners in their homes, in convents 
or in monasteries. Imprisoned children cannot leave the family cell. Many 
are carried by force into an ancestral castle filled with reminders of inherited 
obligations. This happens to young Walter in Bungay Castle (1797) who 
spends his entire childhood and the early part of his adolescence in a 
dungeon and to Maddalena Rosa in W. H. Ireland’s The Abbess (1799) who 
is cloistered in the cathedral-like castle of her grandfather. She is 
surrounded by stained glass windows, walls lined with “paintings from the 
most gloomy [sic] scriptural subjects” in a room with ebony seats bearing 
“skull[s], carved in ivory”. Any child leaving this prison is proclaimed a 
traitor to the family. The grandfather “despised his degenerate children, for 
quitting this edifice” . But it is not only rebelling children who are turned 
into receptacles of guilt. Any gothic child who loses a mother at birth is one 
and has to remember that dead mothers are sainted, that “to give you [the 
child] life, [the mother] yielded up her own” . The adolescents in The 
Recess (1785) are explicitly told that the father is beheaded for having them 
and therefore: “you, my dear children, were bought with his [the father’s] 
life” 4 . To this guilt-sustaining atmosphere, we can add the governing 
principle of secrecy within the gothic family. Anything that is left unsaid or 
is unknown and unknowable adds to the weight of the traumatic events the 
gothic child is confronted with. As a result, a sense of culpability and 
insignificance (for the gothic child about to be a hero or heroine) or, 
inversely, a narcissistic feeling of immeasurable greatness and self- 


1 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., p. 16 

2 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess: A Romance (ed. Jeffrey Kahan), Crestline, 
California (USA): Zittaw Press, 2006, p. 141 

3 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle: A Novel (ed. Curt Herr), Camarillo (USA): Zittaw 
Press, 2006, p. 168 

4 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 33 
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importance (for the child about to become a gothic villain), are deeply 
ingrained in most gothic children. 

At the origin of many childhood frustrations in the gothic novel lies the 
eroticized image of childhood innocence. Because the gradually changing 
perceptions of the upper-class child during the late 18 th - early 19 th century 
tended to view it as the pure antipode of adult(ered) sexuality, forced sexual 
knowledge in the gothic novel becomes equivalent to the knowledge of 
adulthood. Thus, “De Willows had ever admired Edeliza as a beautiful and 
interesting child” 1 2 3 and develops a passion for the 10-year-old girl. He holds 
her on his knees and plays with her, and subsequently marries her without 
the least resistance on the part of her overprotective family. Curiously 
enough, her family shields her from the exterior world in a fortified castle 
but does not in the least defend her from the threat within that castle, from 
which we can infer that the gothic child is secluded not for its own safety 
but for the pleasure of the adult and on account of what the adult imagines. 
Adult projections on the child and adult anxiety about what the child might 
suffer in/from the outside world confine the child in prisons. Likewise, 
seized from her mother immediately after birth entirely for the perverted 
pleasure of the uncle, 12-year-old Matilda Weimar is portrayed sitting on 
her uncle’s knees. She is exposed to his “caresses” while he “produce[s] 
books and drawings” showing a “lack of decent drapery [which] confuse 
and hurt”" Matilda. All of this is hushed up by the domestics and the uncle’s 
abuse is even encouraged. Matilda expresses her frustration in her own 
words only after escaping. The gothic child is frequently “abandoned to 
strangers” , to serve and obey them, and Mrs Carver presents the reader 


1 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle: A Novel (ed. Curt Herr), Camarillo (USA): Zittaw 
Press, 2006, p. 51 

2 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach (ed. D. Long Hoeveler), Kansas City (USA): 
Valancourt Books, 2007, p. 13 

3 RADCLIFFE Anne, The Romance of the Forest, ed. Chloe Chard, London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999, p. 35 Adeline is 7 years old at the time. 
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with a group of armed men raiding a village at night, admiring “the beauty 
and innocence” of a little girl. In the same novel, the two-year-old heroine, 
persecuted by her paedophile uncle, remembers “I was therefore, regardless 
of my cries, stripped” 1 2 . Quite early, the young twin girls in The Recess 
(1785) are told the story of the incestual relationship between their foster 
mother and her brother and continue to witness their exchange during the 
daily visits of the man . Knowledge of sexuality provoking a forced entry 
into the adult world is not limited to girls. Shelley’s Zastrozzi (1810)also 
presents the readers with the image of an adolescent held against an elderly 
woman’s breasts, struggling and claiming that he must “erase from his heart 
the boyish passion which before had possessed it” 3 . 

The continued the abandonment of children whether by exchanging infants, 
by sending them to the countryside or to a monastery, or to a nunnery, or by 
forcing them into foster families out of insufficient resources or leaving 
them in the care of governesses and in boarding schools under the pretext of 
better education and/or protection are also among the factors for a forced 
transition after which childhood is irrevocably lost to leave place to 
adolescence. Elizabeth Bonhote addresses this question indirectly via the 
words of one of her secondary characters who claims to despise “the folly 
and ambition of parents, in respect to their children” 4 and who condemns the 
“inexperienced and careless guardians [hip]” 5 of many. In some gothic 
novels transitions and forced transitions gain sufficient importance and can 
be analysed as primary themes. Many of these themes (e.g. forced entry into 
the adult world or forced awareness of sexuality, abandonment) can be 
retrieved later in the work of the Bronte, Dickens and H. James but their 


1 CARVER Mrs, The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey, ed. Curt Herr, Crestline, California 
(USA): Zittaw Press, 2006, p. 28, 83 

2 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 17-18 

SHELLEY Percy Bisshe, Zastrozzi: A Romance, London: Hesperus Press, 2002, p. 47 

4 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 125 

5 Ibid. 
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origin seems to lie in the gothic novel. The first wave of gothic has, in fact, 
successfully managed to demonstrate the veracity of what Lloyd de Mause 
today expresses in his 

the routine assault of children has been society's most effective way of 
maintaining its collective emotional homeostasis [...]child abuse has been 
humanity's most powerful and most successful ritual 1 

The evidence about this social ritual is made directly available to us via the 
gothic novel. 


1 DE MAUSE Lloyd, “The History of Child Abuse”, The Journal of Psychohistory 25 (3), 
Winter 1998, available online at http://www.psvchohistory.com/htm/05 historv.html 



Sex, Gender, Adolescence 


We continue with an analysis of the gendered representations of the gothic 
child. This part of our study springs from the numerous analyses of the 
gothic as a feminine genre. A part of this is undeniably true for the gothic 
was one of the most readily available genres on the market. But it is 
important to realise that gothic appeared in a period of widespread 
publishing democratisation and that female access to the sentimental novel, 
to the didactic manual, to the historical novel or the travel narrative was also 
on the rise. A comparative study of female access to and participation in all 
of these is unavailable. It is likewise crucial to remember that a reliable, 
large-scale study of the sexes of all gothic authors, accompanied by an 
examination of eventual pen names, is still lacking. 

The period during which gothic flourished is also said to be the one which 
“saw the increasing division of men and women into the ‘separate spheres’ 
of the public and domestic worlds” 1 . We would like to draw the attention to 
the other side of this question, especially when it concerns the child. It is 
important to remember, for example, the established fact that in terms of 
numbers, boys prevail in the gothic novels from our corpus. We begin this 
chapter with an examination of how the gothic relies on a constant mixing 
of male and female and how it proceeds to establish differences between the 
sexes while simultaneously blurring the borders between the gender spheres. 
Then, we shall examine more closely both genders in relation to the figure 
of the child and the adolescent in the attempt to find out if the child’s role 
and representation change depending on its sex and age and to describe the 
evolution with age if such exists. 


1 LYNN RAE Angela, The Haunted Bedroom: Female Sexual Identity in Gothic Literature, 
1790 - 1820, Master’s thesis, Rhodes University, January 1999, p. 2, accessed online at 
http://eprints.ru.ac.za/1271/l/rae-ma-readonIv.pdf on 01-06-2011 
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The Fusion of Male and Female Social and Domestic Roles 

It is customary to analyse 18 th and early 19 th century social roles and 
societal involvement in relation to gender. In this respect, according to 
numerous publications on the topic, the gothic novel seems to follow the 
tradition 1 2 3 . In a highly organised, hierarchically stratified social order, 
stability is preserved by the ladies attending to domestic affairs and caring 
for the children, and by the gentlemen riding out to business and fighting 
wars. If we look at it from the negative side, we could say that “gender roles 
were insistently codified”', that the gothic female repeats the social pattern 
and is generally confined, marginalized and denied the freedom of choice or 
any other freedoms largely available to the male within a strictly male- 
controlled society . The gothic novel is, thus, said to uphold patriarchal 
standards “by quenching opposition to them” 4 . 

However, this analysis of the gendered society in the gothic novel is only a 
very partial one. The gothic novel is also quite subversive and it may render 
the roles of the two sexes interchangeable. The examples are many - strong, 
wilful women refuse forced marriages and fight for the right to choose their 
lovers; active females pass themselves for males and spend their youth in 
disguise; female villains seize every opportunity to abuse males and females 
alike. Weak, melancholic, “effeminate” males 5 waste their youth 
languishing in dungeons and wear women’s clothes or blindly spend their 
days waiting for the perfect spouse and when they are finally found by her, 
they regain their eyesight. Bonhote’s Walter wears dresses, shawls and 
nightgowns; he takes care of his ringlets and crystal white complexion to a 


1 HEILAND Donna, Gothic & Gender , Blackwell Publishing, 2004 

2 Ibid., p. 3 

3 LYNN RAE Angela, The Haunted Bedroom, op. cit. 

4 HEILAND Donna, Gothic & Gender, op. cit., p. 5 

5 BRINKS Ellen, Gothic Masculinity: Effeminacy and the Supernatural in English and 
German Romanticism, Rosemont Publishing, 2003 
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point where his own father mistakes him for his wife. Lathom’s Felix stays 
home with the ladies and likes to sit with them in their rooms 1 2 , apparently 
because of his failing eyesight but even after his miraculous recovery of the 
latter, he refuses to undertake any manly activity. It is difficult to know to 
what extent these two examples are meant to be refreshing humour or 
serious examples of gender relativity. The authors depict them with 
admiration and stress their good qualities. Actually, both Walter and Felix 
enjoy intimate, wholesome, elegant femininity and consider it as an ideal. 
Bonhote and Lathom design their characters to view femininity not in terms 
of opposition between male and female but in terms of complementarity. 
Walter and Felix do seem comical to contemporary readers and were maybe 
taken as criticism of failing masculinity during the late 19 th century but the 
original intention is much more complex, especially if we take into account 
the importance of those figures in the plot (often main or leading characters) 
and the eventual outcome (they marry, have children and enjoy the 
approving eye of society). 

The gothic novel also provides us with numerous examples of enthusiastic 
paternity, of fathers nursing and lulling their babies to sleep, and educating 
older children. In the works of Radcliffe, Smith and Roche, well-off middle 
class or aristocratic single fathers undertake charges usually attributed to 
females instead of hiring nurses and governesses. An interesting parallel can 

be made between the gothic depictions of fathers nursing their children and 

2 

the much more satirical 1775 representation of the poor Welsh curate 
remaining home with a baby, cooking dinner, while his wife makes a living 
outside of the home. It appears that the image of the father staying home 
with the children is not so uncommon during the second half of the 18 th 


1 Cf. similar scene is represented by Dressing Room a I’Anglaise (1789), Lewis Walpole 
Library, reproduction available in VICKERY Amanda, Behind Closed Doors: At Home in 
Georgian England, Yale University Press, 2009 

2 Annex 3, p. 142 The Welch Curate (1775), Lewis Walpole Library, reproduction from 
VICKERY Amanda, Behind Closed Doors, op. cit. 
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century but even more curious in the gothic novel is the presence of fathers 
from different social classes. Childcare is common to all. In fact, gothic 
heroines and heroes are oftentimes raised by their fathers. Many gothic 
novels by authors reputedly producing masculine gothic (Godwin, Maturin, 
Cullen among others) as opposed to the feminine (domestic) gothic praise 
the benefits of remaining at home with wife and children, and many seem to 
refer to the popular depiction of the “pleasures of matrimony” 1 2 - a home, a 
family, children. On the other hand, female implication in politics and in 
war is not negligible for Ireland, Curties, Lee or Summersett. For instance, 
the important public role of the gothic heroine as a protector is undeniable 
when reading gothic novels of the “chivalric romance” type. The 
convergence of the male and female social roles starts within the domestic 
sphere is made possible not only in the gothic novels said to belong to 
domestic gothic but also in many others. This becomes possible because the 
child is at the centre of gothic. The child is a figure which brings unity and 
serves to remind the reader that ultimately, the common goal of society is to 
raise the young. 

The Gendered Society of Gothic Children 

The roles of the gothic figures within the social and family structures of the 
gothic novel are not necessarily distributed on a male-female basis. They 
are largely dependent on the function of the gothic child figure. For 
example, single fathers may raise their daughters because this is of 

o 

importance for the gothic heroine’s narrative. The fact that Amanda is 
raised by a lonely, suffering father leads to the child’s growing up into an 
independent teenager and an enterprising young adult, seeking to discover 
the missing mother’s past. Similarly, weak single mothers may raise their 


1 The Pleasures of Matrimony (1772), Lewis Walpole Library, reproduction available in 
VICKERY Amanda, Behind Closed Doors: At Home in Georgian England, Yale 
University Press, 2009 

2 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit. 
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sons or daughters because their actions are important for the development of 
their children as gothic villains (as in the case of Zeluco and Victoria 1 2 ) and 
strong foster mothers may raise determined, courageous females. Thus, the 
importance of the mother and father figures in the gothic novel becomes 
evident in the gothic child they raise. The origins of this practice lie in the 
representation of the young gothic child as a figure in the making, similar to 
a tabula rasa - possessing an incomplete, unformed character to be 
developed in context and according to the elements authors chose to select 
for that context. As long as the gothic heroes, heroines and villains are 
viewed as children, their gender identity remains uncertain in terms of social 
integration. Furthermore, the appellations “hero/heroine” and “villain” are 
not structured along gender lines but along ethical ones. The gothic child 
appears without any morality (positive or negative) at first to, subsequently, 
acquire and practice the precepts of good or evil, or of both. 

It is important to remember that after a sufficient number of transitions take 
place, the gothic child is supposed to evolve into a hero, into a heroine or 
into a villain. Thus, we may have a child growing up into a female gothic 
villain belonging to a feminine sphere (as in W. H. Ireland’s The Abbess, 
1799) and a child growing up into a female gothic villain belonging to a 
male sphere (like Lewis’s Rosario in The Monk , 1796). The first is a female 
gothic villain with more prominent femininity and the second, a female 
gothic villain with more prominent masculinity. This shows that in their role 
of gothic figures, functioning within the structure of the gothic text, male 
and female children are equal. This phenomenon has already been noted by 
Michael Gamer who remarks the “strange mixing of genders and gendered 
effects” in gothic, something that is “less a contradiction than a symptom” 
of the mixed literary, historical, sociological origins of the genre - . Among 


1 Supra., “Gothic Villains in the Making” pp. 173 

2 GAMER Michael, “Gothic and its Contexts”, Romanticism and the Gothic: Genre, 
Reception, and Canon Formation, Cambridge University Press, 2000, p. 53 
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the most important examples of this equality of male and female children in 
the gothic are the transition factors authors use, the most frequent symbols 
of growing up and the child’s education. 

The Mixing of the Sexes in Terms of Transition Factors 

We have already noted an absence of gender differentiation in the transition 
factors 1 2 . However, a differentiation in terms of villains and heroes, 
independently from their sex, subsists. Both boys and girls are confronted 
with seclusion and abandonment, for example, and all gothic children have 
to deal with loss. The same is valid for the symbols of growing up. While 
there seem to be no preferred rites of passage to mark the transition from 
childhood to adulthood, gothic novelists favour a particular imagery of 
growing up. This imagery is identical for both male and female children 
who are always represented as finding one or several objects of importance 
to their personal quests. The symbols of growing up according to Montague 
in the Demon of Sicily (1807) are representative of the general practice: “on 
the table he [the adolescent] saw the keys, the sword, and the lamp.” The 
gothic adolescents open doors, cross passages, discover portraits, 
manuscripts and daggers, armoury suits, tapestries and bloodied scarves. 
Similarly, Ireland sends teenagers to spacious libraries where the shelves are 
lined with books and ancient folio volumes “written in such an unintelligible 
hand, or printed at such a very early period, and in the Latin tongue” . In 


1 Supra., “Transitions”, pp. 213 -222 

2 MONTAGUE Edward, The Demon of Sicily, op. cit., p. 37 

’IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, p. 140. It is important to point out that Latin is 
still used today as an element in neo-gothic fiction. The implications of this usage are very 
different for readers today . By referring to a dead language, contemporary authors may use 
Latin as an obscure, and therefore threatening, element in their works. In Ireland, it can 
mean either of two things. It may refer to the inaccessibility of knowledge (mystery, secret 
of the origins) to the child, showing that Maddalena Rosa does not fully know all that her 
father does and which demeans her status in the family to that of a subject (infra. “Family 
Structures”). It may also refer to deeply rooted traditions, to ancestry, to the mystery of 
ritual and to Christianity. We would like to stress the fact that the academic study of Latin 
and Greek (for boys and even in some rare cases for girls) was still a norm when The 
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this example, we are dealing with a girl but in Bonhote’s novel, we come 
upon a boy, exploring a tower and finding similar ancient manuscripts. 
Sarah Wilkinson sends both boys and girls on explorations of towers and 
attics in search of mysterious purses and documents. The indecipherable 
manuscript confronts the growing child with the unknown and with the 
limits of learning, insisting on the incapacity to understand. The necessity to 
accept the state of relative ignorance as proper to man confronted with the 
divine stands on the border between gothic childhood and gothic adulthood. 
The extinguished lamp and the flickering candle, as symbols of limited 
knowledge, are given to both boys and girls, and can be retrieved in both 
monasteries and convents, demonstrating the failure of the Enlightenment to 
solve the great mysteries of Nature and to dispel the darkness within the 
human soul. Swords, daggers and armoury suits are found by boys and girls 
alike, and both the boys and girls in Bungay Castle (1797) are taught the use 
of arms. This allows them to deal with their own fears, to hunt and kill the 
ghosts of the past, to defend the future. Like the ruin, the skull and/or bones, 
the crucifix and the sepulchre, most objects confronting the child with the 
transience of matter also evoke the brevity of childhood, maturation and 
growing-up. They inevitably represent the child’s encounter with ghosts 
from the past and in that sense, all gothic children are “haunted children” 1 . 
These children are caught in a complex network of elements - between 
symbols of the past, incomplete personal histories, secrets and unsolved 
mysteries. They have to deal with all of them in one way or another, by 
escaping, by killing, by spending time in a prison, a monastery or a convent, 
by travelling, by reading or communicating with others, by confronting the 


Abbess appeared. Cf. GRAFTON Anthony, MOST Glenn and SETTIS Salvatore, 
“Education”, The Classical Tradition, Harvard University Press, 2010 

1 JAMES Henry, “Introduction”, The Turn of the Screw & The Aspern Papers, Wordsworth 
Classics, 2000, p. xxxi Also cf. with Esther Rashkin’s analysis of such narratives as 
corresponding to N. Abraham and M. Torok’s discoveries in the metapsychology of secrets 
domain: “The configuration in which a shameful, unspeakable secret is silently transmitted 
to someone else in whom it lodges is called a phantom .” RASHKIN Esther, Family Secrets 
and the Psychoanalysis of Narrative, op. cit., p. 4 
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past and making decisions. The acting gothic boys and girls are, therefore, 
growing up and are being purged of their ghosts in the process. We have 
noted no significant gender differences in this process. 

The Mixing of the Sexes in Terms of Education 

We have carried out a study of educational practices 1 in the gothic novel. 
What immediately comes to attention is the fact that even though, the 
number of male children is larger, the novels that present the child’s 
education focus on both boys and girls. Education is an important topic for 
authors (79% of the novels in our sample mention the child’s education at 
some point) and this regardless of the gothic child’s sex. Almost equal 
numbers of novels deal with the education of girls and/or boys and the 
highest number of novels deal with the education of both sexes. However, 
boys and girls receive a different education and only 17% of novels present 
male and female children receiving identical education. The basic 
educational categories remain the same for boys and girls and we can 
retrieve examples of both boys and girls being taught the use of arms, 
science and the art of war. Curiously enough, we also find examples of boys 
who are taught domestic economy along with the girls. In these cases, the 
percentages for boys and girls are different, but the fact that girls have not 
been left out of what we hypothetically termed the more “masculine” 
educational subject is revealing of the gothic novelists’ attempts to create 
masculine and feminine forms of education without taking in account the 
sex of the educated child. 

An exception to that rule is the fact that the education of the boys poses 
problems more frequently, while that of the girls is made to look easy. 
Zeluco for example “renounced all application to letters [...] partly owing to 


'Annex 1, pp. 81 - 85 
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the love of dissipation and amusement natural to boys” 1 . Victoria’s brother 
in Dacre’s Zofloya (1806) is a resistant pupil because of “his boyish heart 
[...]” 2 3 . Girls of the gothic heroine type are depicted as more pliable and 
ready to conform, obey and follow the rules. They also show “a kind of 
intuitive knowledge” 4 . Thus, when in the company of girls, young boys 
seem to do well - examples are retrievable in the novels by Radcliffe, 
Roche, Bonhote, Parsons, Harvey, Curties and Godwin. However, this 
exception seems to confirm the rule because boys and girls are constantly 
depicted as complementary. Thus, most examples of successful education in 
the gothic novel deal with a mixed pupil population 5 . Many boys and girls 
are educated together at home by the father or mother, or by both and this 
even in cases when the education of the girls differs from that of the boys - 
examples are retrievable in the novels by Summersett, Harvey, Godwin and 
Maturin. Separation occurs later on, when girls and boys alike are sent out 
into monasteries and abbeys for instruction or during adolescence. In fact, 
separation of boys and girls for their studies in the secular world becomes 
more prominent in the works of early 19 th century authors like Wilkinson 
who describes a school for girls 6 . It should also be noted that the first 
example of educational practices for the gothic novel is concerned with 
boys. Reeve proposes a model for male education which seems to have 
served repetitively as the model for masculine education in the gothic novels 
published subsequently: 


1 MOORE John, Zeluco, op. cit., pp. 4 - 5 

2 DACRE, Zofloya, op. cit., p. 5 

3 “[...] without the quickness and attention she shewed to whatever they attempted to teach 
[her] preceptors could have done little”, SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline; or, the Orphan of the 
Castle, London: T. Cadell, 1789 (3 rd ed.), p. 5 

4 Ibid. 

5 Jane Harvey’s Brougham Castle (1816) or Henry Summersett’s Martyn of Fenrose (1801) 
among others. 

6 WILKINSON, The Spectre of Lanmere Abbey 
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he [the father] keeps in his house a learned clerk to teach them [his 
children aged 17, 16 and 14 — 10] languages; and as for all bodily 
exercises [...] there is a fletcher to teach them the use of the cross-bow; a 
master to teach them to ride; another the use of the sword; another learns 
them to dance; and then they wrestle and run [...] and my Lord thinks 
nothing too much to bestow on their education ” I . 

Immediately after Reeve, Sophia Lee introduces models for female 
education with The Recess (1785). In fact, most 2 3 gothic novels in our 
bibliography mention the child’s education at some point. Godwin spends 
several pages on the education of both the boys and girls in the family of St. 
Leon and also describes the school life of the eldest. The importance of 
education in the gothic novels is stressed for two reasons - to demonstrate 
that innate goodness is entertained through childhood and into adult life 
through education and to prove that whenever natural freedom induces the 
child into error, that child should not be left to err unchecked. Authors insist 
of the need to protect both boys and girls from evil influences and bad 
inclinations. As concerns formal education, the gothic novel seems 
subversive only in one point - the mixing of the sexes, the very few 
distinctions made between boys and girls during the period of their 
instruction and the very similar nature of the lessons offered to them. To cite 
an interesting example, Jane Harvey describes the education of two boys 
and a girl. She stresses that boys, as well as girls, regardless of their social 
status, should be instructed in domestic and rural economy (e.g. cooking, 
caring for animals, working in the fields). Because of this education, their 
status of future gothic heroes and heroines is all the more legitimate for 
“many heroes and great men of antiquity [...] employed themselves in the 
offices of household economy” . 


1 REEVE Clara, The Old English Baron, op. cit., p. 14 

2 Annex 1, pp. 81 - 84 

3 HARVEY Jane, Brougham Castle, p. 95 
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However, for most novelists who deal with instruction the gothic child’s 
education upholds universal moral principles and shows their practical 
application; it is primarily concerned with literacy, religion and the arts for 
the future heroes and heroines, and with the sciences for the more 
ambivalent types and the future gothic villains. On the one hand, when 
dealing with children of the gothic hero/heroine type, regular and careful 
instruction is seen as contributing to the goodness and nobility of character 
required for the making of a virtuous individual. Typically then, the future 
gothic hero/heroine’s education is a combination of natural inclinations and 
positive (not forcefully imposed or enacted with severity) instruction. This 
seems to correspond to Locke’s proposition that natural freedom of choice, 
the free self-authored mind aided by instruction, can positively fashion the 
mind of man. That instruction is supposed to provide the right stimulus and 
offer positive sensory experiences, hence, the repetitive reference to sport, 
music, languages and dancing. On the other hand, when dealing with male 
children of the gothic villain type, Rousseau’s theories on education are 
contradicted by the experiments within the gothic novel. Children who grow 
up into gothic villains like Zeluco or Ambrosio, or Zastrozzi are mostly left 
on their own, to make mistakes and correct them if they can. However, their 
experience being mostly negative on account of those errors, they grow up 
into immoral social disturbers. In this sense, the gothic novel upholds 
typically British outlooks on education (e.g. Lockean views) and rejects 
continental influences or if it allows them, they stretch as far as reasonable 
exercise in awe-inspiring nature is encouraged in order to elevate the mind 
and uplift the spirit. In addition, we have noted the influence of Rousseau in 
failed educational examples - one of these is Zeluco who, when left to 
correct his own errors and rely his own judgments, only descends further 
down the part of vice. In terms of education, we note a preference for 
typically British educational philosophers and a rejection of Continental 
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educational rhetoric. This is a very important feature of the gothic novel for 
it is also linked to the political role 1 2 3 of the gothic child as the well-educated, 
cultivated, intellectual representative and maker of the British Empire. A 
good British education, based on British educational principles and a 
typically British outlook, is thus promoted as the only successful foundation 
of a lasting and stable empire. This is also much in line with the writings of 
Thomas Sheridan - and the defenders of the “British system of education” 
seen as the epitome of British greatness and the means to export Britishness 
and promote British influence around the world. 

It is interesting to confront childhood education as depicted in the gothic 
novel with reality, especially when dealing with gender and class 
distinctions. As far as the education of the poor and lower classes is 
concerned, most examples in gothic reveal a largely ignorant, illiterate 
lower class but frequently possessed of natural intelligence. The figure of 
the peasant and the representative of the lower classes has not been an 
object of investigation for us but we can note a persistency in representing 
their characters as childish (as far as irrational fears are concerned) or 
childlike (as far as their lack of knowledge is concerned). The 18 th century 
was the time when “female education provided a major focus of debate” 4 
and the early 19 th century became a period of increasingly insistent views 
that childhood reading among all classes should not be strictly limited to the 


1 Infra., “The Political Child”, p. 345 

2 SHERIDAN Thomas, British Education: Or, the Source of the Disorders of Great Britain 
being An Essay towards proving, that the Immorality, Ignorance, and false Taste, which so 
generally prevail, are the natural and necessary Consequences of the present defective 
System of Education with An Attempt to shew [sic], that a Revival of the Art of Speaking, 
and the Study of our own Language, might contribute, in a great measure, to the Cure of 
those Evils , Dublin: George Faulkner, 1756 

3 

Cf. LANCASTER Joseph, The British System of Education: Being a Complete Epitome of 
the Improvements and Inventions practised by Joseph Lancaster , London: Longman and 
Co., 1810 

4 MCCALMAN Iain, “Education”, An Oxford Companion to the Romantic Age. British 
Culture 1776 - 1832, Oxford University Press, 1999, p. 162 
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Bible 1 2 3 . The period of interest to us is very rich in didactic fiction for boys, 
for girls and for both boys and girls. To what extent differences between 
male and female education were entertained in them was not the subject of 
our study. However, feminist scholars seem to indicate that female 
children’s education was centred on either domestic economy or on the 
ornamental. However, the Lockean and Hartleian paradigms of education 
apparently allowed for “deadly contradictions” - and helped “confuse the 
patriarchal structure” . Liberal reformers like the Edgeworths advocated 
increased opportunities for women and we suppose that their enthusiasm is 
retrievable in the gothic novel. The numerous depictions of naturally 
virtuous children entail a total absence of beating or flogging when it comes 
to schooling practices and if such are depicted. Corporeal punishment is 
never mentioned in gothic and does not appear to be an issue while we 
know that such practices were entertained all through the 18 th , 19 th and even 
20 th centuries. As far as schools are concerned, we have very few examples 4 
of such in the gothic novel, which is naturally imputable to the time and 
setting of the events in most novels. Despite the numerous anachronisms, 
most novels avoid schools and prefer convent, monastic or domestic 
education for both sexes. This is linked to the domestic structure of gothic, 
to the deeply ingrained hierarchical orders of society and the politico- 
religious structures in the genre. In order to properly integrate the child into 
the gothic world (as a gothic child), the child figure cannot be placed 
outside of parental or religious authority reach. The exclusivity of school 
control and the function of the school as moral and social integrator were 
intended to take over the control of the child and mould it according to set 


1 E.g. “Coleridge’s Lay Sermon”, The Edinburgh Review, Edinburgh: David Willison, vol. 
xxvii. Sept. - Dec. 1816, pp. 455 - 459 or “The Necessity of Educating”, The Town and 
Country Magazine or Universal Repository of Knowledge, Instruction and Entertainment, 
London: Hamilton, vol. iv for the year 1772 among many others. 

2 HILTON Mary, Women and the Shaping of the Nation’s Young, p. 35 

3 Ibid. 

4 Godwin’s St. Leon (1799) is one of these. 
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standards. Such intentional formation is not appropriate to the development 
of the gothic child as envisioned by the authors. Childhood development 
follows its own logic in gothic and it is cast along lines set by the limits of 
gothic form. These limits are the same for both boys and girls and can be 
traced in the transition factors and the hesitation between Good and Evil 
when a child is growing up. When speaking of Good and Evil, it is 
important to stress that teaching children these two values is by far the most 
important thing in gothic. 

Isaac Watts in his Discourse on the Education of Children and Youth 
published in 1809 argued that children should be taught the art of self- 
government, which meant them learning to keep “their thoughts and 
attention fixed upon what is their proper business” 1 2 and restraining 
themselves. Watts was writing in a long tradition which saw a classical 
education, together with inculcation of Christian principles, as the 
foundation of male self-mastery. Locke is also among those who put virtue 
first and allowed learning to occupy only a secondary position; it was 
“necessary but not the chief business”.~ An interesting fact, which has 
disappeared in neo-gothic fiction portraying the child, is the absence of 
murdering children, of children killing other people and committing heavy 
crimes. The child within gothic is seen as incapable of harming fellow 
human beings even though the most villainous gothic children are depicted 
as capable of killing animals or of coming in touch with the sombre part of 
nature (jumping off cliffs, running into thunderstorms). In our sample, only 
one adolescent commits a heavy crime - Zastrozzi. The guilt of children in 
gothic is an issue of doubt since they are seen as susceptible to outside 
influences and this is valid for both sexes. In fact, gothic children of both 


1 WATTS Isaac, The Improvement of the Mind. To which is added, A discourse on the 
education of children and youth, London: F. C. Rivington, 1825, pp. 330 - 335 

2 FLETCHER Anthony, Growing up in England, op. cit., p. 14 
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sexes are pronounced lost to Evil only if education fails and for that is only 
seen in their adulthood (e.g. Zeluco or Victoria). 

The Mixing of the Sexes in Term of Looks and Resemblance 

In terms of resemblance to their parents and physical traits, all gothic 
children and babies are dealt with in the same manner. Parsons’s Eugenia 
“in due time brought to the world a little cherub, the image of herself’ 1 2 3 and 
Radcliffe’s Emily “resembled her mother; having the same elegant 
symmetry of form, the same delicacy of features, and the same blue eyes’’". 
The gothic child is frequently represented as a miniature of the adult and 
when the adult is absent, the child finds miniatures or portraits to stress that 
resemblance. In The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796), the young Leonard 
finds “a miniature richly set” 4 on which is the portrait of a knight to whose 
image the youth feels strangely attracted. Later, he discovers a resemblance 
between him and the portrait, increasing with the years. That likeness is 
important as a clue within the plot and also in demonstration of the fact that 
all gothic adults are basically derived from one rough model to which are 
only added slight modifications. Objects showing the resemblance between 
a mysterious stranger and the gothic child are parts of the incessant but 
necessary balancing between self and other - the determination of the 
child’s self is impossible without the identification of the other who, 
ironically enough, is so much like the self. 

Paleness and/or whiteness are among the attributes of both childhood and 
adolescence. If they are not present in the portrait of the young gothic child, 
we can expect them to appear later, as signs of maturation. The paleness of a 


1 PARSONS Eliza, The Mysterious Warning, op. cit., p. 145 

2 RADCLIFFE Ann, The Mysteries of Udolpho, op. cit., p. 3 

3 Cf. John Palmer Jr. The Mystery of the Black Tower (1796) and Mrs Carver’s The Horrors 
of Oakendale Abbey (1797) for both boys and girls carrying miniature portraits of the 
parents whom they resemble. 

4 PALMER JR John, The Mystery of the Black Tower, op. cit., p. 10 
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young child, as a rule dispossessed of gender, is immediately associated 
with death and horror, not with attractiveness, beauty and/or sublimity. 
Thus, Agnes is depicted resting the “pale cold cheek” of her dead infant 
against her own: the dungeon and the mother hugging her dead child 
constitute a scene of horror. However, from the onset of adolescence, the 
sublimity of the white colour is transferred to the body, habitually likened to 
a marble statue. The 16-year-old Fatima is “whiter than the virgin snow” 1 2 3 , 
Ireland’s Maddalena Rosa (15 years old) possesses “a lily neck” and her 
“transparently fair” face exhibits a “snowy modesty”". Roche attracts the 
reader’s attention to Amanda’s white hands, clasped in prayer . Indeed, “her 
skin was of a dazzling fairness, and so transparent, that the veins were 
clearly discernible” 4 . It is important to remember that most gothic texts do 
not leave the impression that whiteness and/or paleness in adolescents are 
linked to feebleness, powerlessness or death. On the contrary, the paleness 
of Ethelwina demonstrates her determination and singles her out as a 
decision-taker. It is also used to counterbalance her masculine traits of 
character with a dose of femininity. Whiteness of the clothes is important in 
the works of F. Lathom, apparently influenced by Hellenism 5 . This time not 
in relation to adolescent girls but always around the mother figure - 
chambers covered in white drapery and almost transparent clothing. It is not 
necessarily a sign of transience and mortality, but rather, a sign of 
something otherworldly, of another state, a different level of existence. The 
white colour is also the mark of lost innocence in Lathom and is almost 


1 LATHOM Francis, The Castle of Ollada, op. cit., pp. 13-14 

2 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess , op. cit., pp. 47 - 57 

3 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 28 

4 Ibid., p. 97 

5 Cf. TAMINIAUX Jacques, La Nostalgie de la Grece d I’aube de Tidealisme allemande. 
Kant et les Grecs dans Vitineraire de Schiller, de Holderlin et de Hegel, La Haye: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1967 in reference to simplicity of representation and natural simplicity as present 
in family tragedies of the Sturm und Drang movement, from which interesting parallels to 
Lathom’s work in this field can be drawn. 
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invariably associated with the image of the mother. Coldness, commonly 
associated with death, horror and terror, is here a sign of something 
mysticism and transcendence. The common taste of the times in terms of 
childhood likeness to the parent and to other siblings, in terms of colour and 
in terms of confusion between male and female during childhood is revealed 
in Katherine Read’s Lady Shelburne and her Son (1766) 1 2 3 and in Copley’s 
The Three Youngest Daughters of Kind George III (1785)“. This painting is 
a very adequate depiction of what the gothic novels we discuss here do with 
the image of the parent and child in terms of resemblance. 

In terms of resemblance, and as the painting of Lady Shelburne suggests, 
girls are not necessarily seen as resembling the mother and boys are not 
necessarily portrayed like the father. In fact, there is no separation into 
masculine and feminine sphere here. A male child can very well be depicted 
in complete fusion with the femininity of the mother figure. Conversely, in 
Lee’s The Recess (1785), young Ellinor looks like her father and her sister 
remarks: “I found in every feature the strongest resemblance; when she 
frowned, she had all his dignity; when she smiled, all his sweetness” . 
Gothic children are images of their parents and inherit the parents’ past, 
their features and characters as well as their curses and their sins 4 . Once 
again, the difference lies in the distinction made between children belonging 
to Good and children belonging to Evil. The future gothic heroes and 
heroines look like their heroic parents. For the future gothic villains, the 
gothic novel has two solutions - the child is either the exact copy of an evil 
parent or is nothing like anyone in the family in the case of siblings or twins 
to be opposed to one another. Likeness (in character and/or appearance) on 


1 READ Catherine, Lady Shelburne and her Son Viscount Fitzmaurice (1766), The Trustees 
of the Bowood Collection, reproduction available in VICKERY Amanda, Behind Closed 
Doors: At Home in Georgian England, Yale University Press, 2009 

2 Annex 3, p. 139 

3 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 10 

4 E.g. “a solitary victim to the crimes of my progenitors”, Ibid., p. 7 
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one hand and unnatural appearance (unlike that of the parent) on the other 
are among the favourite descriptive devices of gothic. They are applied to 
children of both sexes in view of establishing their ultimate gothic roles. 

Finally, the gothic novel entertains the differences between the sexes 
exclusively for the purposes of proliferation - boy-girl (hero-heroine and 
villain-hero/ine) couples are necessary for the continuation of the plot in 
their future roles of parents. For this purpose, the apparent physical 
differences between the sexes are stressed and preserved from adolescence 
onwards. 

Gender Differences 

Female gothic children who are meant to become gothic heroines (unlike 
female villains) are successfully integrated into society as procreators. They 
generally evolve from children to wives and mothers. Male gothic children 
(heroes and villains alike) evolve from children to warriors, rulers and 
ultimately to protective or despotic father figures. Hence, the primary role of 
the gothic child lies in the formation and unification of at least one male- 
female couple per novel with the ultimate purpose of creating more 
children. This justifies all their actions and is a sign of their eventual 
adjustment to society. One of the most important reasons for introducing 
children within the structure of the gothic novel is, therefore, their eventual 
grouping into families. Family cells are thus seen as the only adequate social 
building-blocks. Most novels attain a climax before the eventual union of 
the masculine and feminine occurs, at the point where either the feminine or 
the masculine character is in greatest danger of encountering a character of a 
similar nature (e.g. a very active, strong-willed gothic heroine about to be 
united with a gothic villain). Thus, Bonhote’s Rosaline vigorously defends 
herself against the union with the Baron and prefers his son, the elegant, 
melancholic Walter. Walter spends his childhood and adolescence in a 
dungeon, in the company of the strong and protective Albert. His feminine 
nature goes along quite perfectly with Albert’s masculine one and they 
enjoy each other’s company so much that they never think of leaving the 
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dungeon despite the fact that they have a key in their possession and that 
they have been forgotten by everyone above ground. Immediately after 
seeing Rosaline, the effeminate Walter tells her: “I have often told him 
[Albert], and he knows why, that I never should like a woman; (here he 
smile[s] expressively at Albert)” 1 2 3 . But the feminine in him immediately 
adores the masculine in Rosaline and by the end of the novel, they form a 
couple. Similar homoerotic experiences (e.g. between a mentor and a pupil, 
a master and servant, a disciple and a spiritual leader) in the gothic have 
been much discussed recently' and they go in line with the principle of 
attributing certain traits of character to the feminine and others to the 
masculine regardless of the person’s sex. Accordingly, Rimualdo finds his 
young pupil Cesario “peculiarly attractive” and so does the elderly teacher 
in Cullen’s The Haunted Priory (1794) when he admires the bodies of 
adolescent boys. Adult attraction to the adolescent or the child’s body, such 
as we mentioned it 4 when referring to forced transitions, falls into a different 
category and we shall discuss it in more detail further 5 . In fact, 
homoeroticism in gothic is not limited to couples with a considerable 
difference in age (e.g. between an adult and a child or an adolescent). It is 
also found uniformly in boy-boy and girl-girl couples and persists during 
early adolescence as in the case of Maddalena Rosa and her friend Marietta 6 
or as it can be found in the relationship of the two adolescents in Lathom’s 
The Impenetrable Secret (1805). By late adolescence, same sex couples are 


1 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 82 

2 Among these HAGGERTY George E., Queer Gothic, University of Illinois Press, 2006; 
PUNTER David, A Companion to the Gothic, Wiley-Blackwell, 2001; BRINKS Ellen, 
Gothic masculinity: effeminacy and the supernatural in English and German romanticism, 
Bucknell University Press, 2003; KENT Gerard and GERT Hekma, The Pursuit of Sodomy: 
male homosexuality in Renaissance and Enlightenment Europe, Routledge, 1989 and 
COOPER Andrew L., Gothic Realities: The Impact of Horror Fiction on Modern Culture, 
McFarland, 2010 

3 IRELAND William Henry, Rimualdo, p. 56 

4 Supra, p. 193 

5 Infra, pp. 216-217 and 221 

6 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, pp. 85 - 99 
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dissolved in favour of heterosexual ones, formed according to the principle 
that male and female character types occur independently of the sex. 

In some novels, the redistribution of masculine-feminine unions occurs in 
situations of brother-sister (e.g. in Parsons, Lee and Cullen), mother-son 
(e.g. in Lathom and Palmer Jr.) and uncle-niece (e.g. in Carver and Parsons) 
incest. Apart from its outward intention to shock, the possibility of sexual 
relationships (and in some cases marriage) between the members of the 
same family is frequently reiterated as an eventuality, aiming to either 
eliminate an intrusive villain, a usurper, or to preserve the balance of power 
between the masculine and the feminine in one and the same family. The 
triangle between an uncle, his niece and her cousin in Carver’s The Horrors 
of Oakenclale Abbey (1797) demonstrates how the gothic novel seeks to 
unite femininity with masculinity independent of other cultural, social or 
religious principles. The union between the virile uncle and his niece is 
made impossible not because it is seen as wrong. It is impracticable on 
account of the niece’s determination, strength and resilience, that is, on 
account of her masculinity. Therefore, she chooses the uncle’s son (and not 
the father) because of his gentleness of features, his beauty and his fragility, 
that is, because of his femininity. Curiously enough, he is the one to be 
abducted and it is up to Laura to save him. In Lathom’s novels, to cite 
another example, it is customary for the long lost mother to seduce her son, 
as if to assure herself of his masculinity and reveal it to him, before 
presenting the adolescent with a bride in her likeness, frequently separating 
him from the woman of his own choice (often, his sister or cousin). In both 
Astonishment!!! (1802) and Italian Mysteries (1820) mother-son incest 
prevents brother-sister incest and indirectly contributes to the formation of 
several couples, representing the union between masculinity and femininity. 
Naturally, both novels end with promises of fertility, of numerous children 
and grandchildren. 

These choices represent remarkably well the fertile essence of the gothic 
with its ultimate goal to spread and multiply. Femininity and masculinity 
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are, therefore, meant to stand united and for that reason, masculine and 
feminine traits of character are carefully preserved but not necessarily 
attributed to people of the same sex. Thus, a gothic novelist would 
consider and use bravery, courage, impatience, rebelliousness and 
determination as masculine qualities but would not hesitate to give them to a 
female child. Dependency, melancholia, languor, fragility, sensibility and 
beauty are all defining of the female character type but are easily retrievable 
in many gothic male children. The eventual bringing together of these 
qualities, independently of whether they belong to the character of a girl or a 
boy, is what interests the gothic novelist. Complementarity and the bringing 
together of opposites (e.g. masculinity and femininity) lie at the heart of 
Walpole’s theory of gothic as announced in his preface to the Castle of 
Otranto (1764). 

This division into gender regardless of the child’s sex also lies at the heart 
of the major gothic themes distribution. We carried out a study 1 2 of the major 
themes in 53 gothic novels and the results show that the themes of the 
novels in the sample vary not according to the sex of the child but rather, 
according to the role the child plays in the events. Before passing on to a 
discussion of the representation and function of the adolescent, we are going 
to briefly present this thematic study for the sake of comparison with the 
figure of the gothic adolescent. 

Methods 

We have established a table , representing the global count of the most 
prominent themes in a sample of 53 gothic novels from 1764 to 1824. We 
have counted a total of 9 different themes we consider as primary, that is, 
they are at the heart of the novels, seem to preoccupy both the authors 


1 Annex 1, pp. 45 - 47 

2 Annex 1, p. 45 
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and/or the characters and/or occupy a central place among other, secondary 
themes. We have formulated them with the following keywords: 

• Family : novels bringing together the members of one or several 
families or novels occupied with the relationships within and 
between families, including novels whose central focus is situated on 
filiations, children losing, looking for and/or finding (and later 
founding) their families. 

• Heritage : novels where gothic figures entertain major preoccupations 
with heritage - lack or loss of heirs, finding of lost heirs, 
imprisonment and/or assassination of heirs, usurpations, property 
issues, sibling rivalry and conflicts concerning property and heritage. 

• Politics : novels with a political dimension where the child is a future 
leader, a noble or an aristocratic figure of weight, a king or queen, or 
is found in proximity to political power, including novels featuring 
conflicts between states, wars and the grown-up child eventually 
coming to power as a figure of peace, order and stability. 

• Education : novels advocating educative purposes including moral 
and ethical issues, generally centred on the child’s social integration 
and on gender roles, including novels with extensive moralistic 
focus, discussing the education of the child (in terms of science, arts 
and/or behaviour), showing children at school and/or reading books 
and/or being supervised by private teachers/govemesses and/or 
criticising the lack/absence of childhood education. 

• Quest : novels incorporating one or a chain of several quests a child 
embarks on, journeys towards a goal (e.g. a search or a mission) with 
substantial travel (e.g. travel over a body of water as in The Recess 
or in Rimualdo and Gondez the Monk ) and the overcoming of 
obstacles, leading to one or several transitions and novels structured 
along the lines of a medieval romance (e.g. with a knight on a quest). 

• Identity : novels in which a child is looking for its identity, a child 
changes its identity or learns its real identity and novels with a plot 
centred on the child’s mysterious origins (e.g. the novels by Lathom 
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or The Child of Mystery and The Mysterious Pregnancy), uncertain 
roots, ancestry or background, including secrets about a child’s 
origins. 

• Religion : novels promulgating noticeable anti-Catholic, pro- 
Protestant opinions, novels referring to/describing the Inquisition or 
novels describing monasteries and convents serving as homes and/or 
schools for the child, novels taking place in abbeys, churches, 
temples and chapels and in which the child witnesses and/or takes 
part in religious rites (funerals, baptisms, processions, the taking of 
the veil), sings hymns, prays or is forced to join the clergy. 

• Moral tale, terror tale or tale : when using this keyword, we are 
neither referring to the genre as it was promulgated in religious 
tracts, magazines and by evangelical protestants (including Maria 
Edgeworth) nor to the more traditional tale (e.g. folk or fairy tales) 
but rather, to a gothic sub-narrative, upheld as an example to follow 
and being used within the gothic to serve a moral purpose when told 
to a child or to an adolescent (moral tale) or to a gothic 
(sub)narrative read/told by/to a child or adolescent and used to 
provoke terror and horror with the purpose of reinforcing the terror 
and horror felt by the reader or with the intention of accumulating 
horror and terror according to gothic conventions. 

• Parody : when using this keyword, we are not referring to the genre 
as such but rather, to the preoccupation of an author with exposing 
the defects, discrepancies, excess and anachronisms of gothic and 
their frequent interrelation with the figures of the heroes and 
heroines and, more broadly, to that of the gothic child and heir. 

It should be noted that many novels contain one or more of the themes listed 
above. We have taken into account from one to four themes per novel when 
working on the novels in our sample. However, it should also be noted for 
the sake of further study that it may be possible to include more themes per 
novel depending on the length and density of the work studied. 
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As a next step, we compare the figures obtained (in terms of themes and 
theme prominence) to the number of boys and girls within the novels from 
our sample. They have been compared chronologically. Our charts are 
therefore based on three parameters: 

1. the frequency of a given theme, 

2. the number of boys (or the number of girls) and 

3. the year. 

Furthermore, in the tables, we have introduced the mark “IR” which stands 
for "irrelevant". It refers to novels where the sex of the child has not been 
mentioned by the author (e.g. is probably considered as unrelated to the 
narrative or unimportant for the general understanding of the novel and the 
reader’s impression and appreciation of it). The child characters selected are 
the main characters or secondary participating characters whose actions and 
portraits are frequently alluded to and/or contribute to significant plot 
development. The comparison of their distribution intends to verify if the 
numbers of boys and girls throughout the period remains static or if it 
fluctuates according to a given pattern. Our initial hypothesis was that we 
would encounter higher numbers of boys or girls during certain periods or 
during the occurrence of a particular theme. Our intention was to verify if 
these variations are independent phenomena or whether they obey certain 
rules. Our previous findings should also be taken into account here and, 
more particularly, the fact that the numbers of boys are slightly larger than 
the numbers of girls but that these tend to even out for children aged 2 and 
above because of higher mortality rates for male babies. 

Findings 

The two most prominent gothic themes linked to the child figure are 
“family” and “politics”, while “identity” and “quest” share the third place. 
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Least 1 represented are “religion”, “heritage” and the “moral/terror tale”. We 
shall discuss in greater detail the links between the political, the religious 
and the other less prominent themes, their distribution and dependence on 
the figure of the gothic child in the next chapter. For now, we shall focus on 
the relationships between the enumerated most prominent themes and the 
figure of the child. 

As concerns the evolution of the four most important gothic themes over 
time, “family” and “politics” stand out as most significant for the period 
1764 - 1790 while “identity” remains at stage 0. All themes undergo a shift 
during the period 1790 - 1800 and progress to a relative peak, after which 
“politics” falls sharply while “family” and “identity” still remain popular 
throughout the 1810 - 1824 period. As concerns the presence of female and 
male children, their number reaches a clear peak during the period 1790 - 
1800 and tends to drop gradually, evenly for boys, more slowly for girls on 
account of their rising number during the last years of the period 1800 - 
1810. When comparing the evolution of the child figures throughout the 
period 1764 - 1824 to that of the most prominent gothic themes, it 
immediately appears that the number of boys and girls remains 
constant and does not change under the influence of particular themes. 
Therefore, we do not necessarily have larger presence of boys for novels 
dealing with politics and larger presence of girls in novels dealing with 
family. On the contrary, both boys and girls are present and their numbers 
follow the general pattern established for child characters in the gothic novel 
and do not seem influenced by any particular theme. 


1 When using “least”, we are comparing these themes to the most widely used ones. We are 
by no means implying that these themes have a negligible presence. On the contrary, they 
have their legitimate place in the gothic novel. 
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Conclusions 

Our findings contradict our initial hypothesis but come in confirmation 
of our opinion that the gothic novel represents a blending of genders 
and sometimes (con)fuses gender identities. Contrary to the common 
vision of man- and womanhood from the 1700s onwards noted by J. Tosh 
and A. Fletcher as the process of “gender coming to be seen not as an 
identity acquired over time but as something based upon innate sexual 
difference” 1 , masculine gender distinctions are not necessarily limited to 
boys and inversely, femininity is not exclusively reserved to the female 
from birth. 

The larger numbers of boys in all charts comparing themes and children by 
sex can be explained by our previous studies and notably, the fact that in our 
sample, male children outnumber female children throughout the whole 
period 1764 - 1824. The reason for this remains to be established - it may 
be a possible unconscious reflection of the actual population composition 
(but for that, we would need to know with precision if there were more male 
than female children until a certain age in British society during the period 
in question) or it could be revelatory of the social psychology (e.g. a male 
character would be seen as a character with higher potential, easier to 
develop and easier to place in different contexts and surroundings), or it 
could depend on the sex of the authors as we have already established for 
our sample (but for the gothic novel in general, that would suppose larger 
numbers of male gothic authors in general and this supposition remains to 
be verified), or it could be a residue of previous literary practices (which 
would suppose that the figure of the male has been a preferred choice for 
authors before 1764 and that the gothic novel partially reflects that situation, 
a supposition that is far more difficult to prove that it would be to prove it 


1 TOSH John, A Man’s Place: Masculinity and the Middle-Class Home in Victorian 
England, Yale University Press, 2007, pp. 103 - 4 and FLETCHER Anthony, Growing up 
in England, p. 15 
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for the gothic novel alone). For now, it suffices to say that in the proposed 
sample of gothic novels, male children do not seem to be used with priority 
for certain themes. The same remains valid for female children. 

Concerning the gothic parody, the figure of the child is present in a lesser 
degree and its sex is always 1 irrelevant to the development of the work. 
Typical for these are the mixing together of the heroic figure types - gothic 
heroine and gothic hero - regardless of their sex and the more exacerbated 
drifting apart of the good and evil gothic figures. The gothic parody contains 
children but tends to overlook gothic childhood and focuses on the 
spectacular, with the intention to ridicule. In this sense, in terms of child 
gender representation, the gothic parody proposes a clouded but not a 
distorted image of the gothic novel. 

In James Atheam Jones’s Harclenbrass and Haverill (1817) we can find the 
following confession, delivered by an adult female, reflecting on childhood 
unease about the importance of gender, revealing a child’s apprehension of 
parental neglect: 

I was the eldest child of my father, and unfortunate enough to incur his 
displeasure from the first moment of my entrance into the world, for he had 
been anxiously expecting a male heir to a large indeed estate [,..] 2 

The importance of the male child’s role as heir is in fact challenged. The 
heroine’s tone is covertly critical and openly plaintive. The works of Ireland 
and Maturin also reiterate this opinion and many gothic novelists (Godwin 
among others) differentiate the roles of woman and mother. The gothic 
novel repeatedly challenges the conception that only a male can be the 
progenitor of a large and strong family. We notice similar attitudes in most 


1 The statement applies only to the gothic parodies present in the bibliography. 

2 JONES, James Athearn, Hardenbrass and Haverill; or, the Secret of the Castle. A Novel, 
London: Sherwood, Neely and Jones, 1817, on pdf from the Library of the University of 
Illinois, p. 315 
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gothic novels in our sample. For example, in The Children of the Abbey 
(1796) Roche presents us with a generation of resilient females who 
constitute the thriving branches of the family, while the male heirs present 
no issue. In Lathom’s Italian Mysteries (1820), the male side also declines 
and dies off. In The Mysterious Warning (1796), it is the more sensitive, 
melancholic, delicate (i.e. seen as either feminine or asexual) brother who 
becomes a father of the family’s heirs, while his virile, sexually active 
brother dies childless. This practice seems to originate in Walpole’s 
Otranto. We are presented with the 15-year-old Conrad, a sickly boy, who is 
not the robust male heir the father desires - “a homely youth, sickly, and of 
no promising disposition” . Manfred’s “fate depends on having sons”" but 
no male lineage survives on his side. This corroborates the idea that in the 
gothic novel, it is not necessarily the male line that counts but the legal, 
rightful, just line of conduct that counts. In Otranto, the “male” (Conrad) 
dies but the “masculine” (Theodore) survives. The whole work is replete 
with vocabulary tracing the male lineage with the incessant repetition of 
“father”, “father in law”, “grandfather” and “husband”. Masculinity, 
however, is not exclusively limited to the male: 

As you are become his heiress, he [Manfred] is impatient to have you 
married: he has always been raving for more sons; I warrant he is now 
impatient for grandsons. 1 2 3 

Thus, the gothic female can also access masculinity via the birth of a male 
child. The gothic female is all the more desired and/or feared on account of 
this and the females producing “a son worthy of his noble race” 4 are 
esteemed. Similarly, Leonard’s mother in The Mystery of the Black Tower 
(1796) becomes a threatening matriarch and an enemy to be eliminated after 


1 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, p. 17 

2 Ibid., pp. 23-24 

3 Ibid., p. 36 

4 IRELAND William Henry, Rimualdo , p. 23 
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she becomes the mother of a male heir. She is confined in a tower, and her 
5-year-old daughter and baby son with her, to await their execution. Zeluco 1 2 
also starts seeing his wife as a threat after she gives birth to a boy. Her 
status, her fate and her character change almost immediately after she is 
delivered of a male. 

Gothic Adolescence 

While descriptions of babies and (young) children seem to disregard the sex 
of the child and are limited to the baby’s future status of heir or heiress, to 
the baby’s innocence, to its incapacity to defend itself and/or the mystery of 
its birth, gender differentiation becomes quite strong with the years. While 
groups of children are depicted as playing together and sharing the same 
household spaces, the same interests and similar occupations during the 
earlier part of their lives, adolescent gender-specific spaces, roles and 
behaviours contribute to the constitution of additional aspects of the gothic 
narrative. The world of the gothic adolescent is partitioned into three 
spheres: 

1. the masculine, 

2. the feminine and 

3. the common gothic grounds . 

Here, we shall discuss the first two. Broadly speaking, they deal with gender 
differentiation and gender roles as they are gradually discovered by the 
gothic child. As we shall see, the transitions and rites of passage children 
undergo are similar for both sexes. However, they are sometimes dealt with 
differently and the respective imagery related to them may also depend on 
the child’s sex. We shall see, for example, that forcing sexual knowledge on 
males and females is a common phenomenon. However, this knowledge 


1 MOORE John, Zeluco, op. cit., pp. 324 

2 Infra., “The Gothic Family”, p. 301 
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may be forced differently on the figures evolving in the feminine sphere. 
The common gothic grounds, equally open to both genders, shall be 
analysed further 1 . 

The consolidation of the masculine as separate and different from the 
feminine originates in the progressive drifting apart of siblings. Some 
adolescents leave the home to obtain education on the Continent or to join a 
war, or to travel over water for various reasons. Those are generally 
attributed to masculinity. Other children remain home to study with 
instructors; they walk in the park or travel through forests and never leave 
the Isles. These spaces are mostly attributed to femininity. Even if physical 
separation does not occur, the distance between brothers and sisters 
increases. Curties’s Ethelwina stops seeing her brother because 

[...] the delicacy of her mind taught her the necessity of no longer allowing 
those innocent freedoms which, as brother and sister, they had 
thoughtlessly passed their time in. 2 

The implied sexual awareness here is customary for the gothic novel. In 
addition, and according to the convention, Ethelwina remains home but her 
brother leaves that home to explore the lands. Separation does not 
necessarily occur between males and females exclusively. In fact, separation 
also occurs between children of the same sex and therefore, we cannot say 
that the split is based on a difference between the sexes. Rather, it originates 
in a gender difference and results in different roles being attributed to 
children of the same sex but corresponding to distinct gender identities. For 
this reason, Roche’s Amanda and Lee’s Ellinor travel extensively, while 
Ireland’s Maddalena Rosa and Maturin’s Isidora remain within the 
boundaries of the home, the monastery, the garden, the island. 


1 Infra., “Horror, Terror and the Gothic Child", fromp. 406 

2 HORSLEY CURTIES T. J„ Ethelwina , p. 25 
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Independently of their gender identity, both males and females have to 
confront sexuality (most usually expressed indirectly, metaphorically or 
simply alluded to). At a given point, in all narratives, they have to deal with 
some sort of gender differentiation related to that sexuality. However, the 
narrative of and about the gothic adolescent is convoluted and draped in rich 
imagery. The intention is to demonstrate maturation, while simultaneously 
concealing the obvious signs of sexual maturity (i.e. sexual desire) with an 
exhibition of pubescent fragility. Accordingly, the gothic adolescent is still 
seen by the adult as a passive, innocent child but a child that has developed 
a latent craving for sexual experience and can, therefore, be considered as a 
sexual object by the narrator and/or participants in the plot. The gothic 
adolescent immediately becomes attractive to the observing adult and is 
treated in a manner that differs substantially from earlier representations of 
the baby and the (young) child. It is at this point, when pressing adult 
attention is increasingly felt by the adolescent, that the gothic narrative 
stages oppositions to authority, rebellions, escapes, and deviant sexual 
practices (e.g. homosexuality or sibling incest) of both males and females. 
On the one hand, this represents the overthrowing of cultural norms 1 and of 
parental authority but on the other (and probably on an unconscious level 
for most authors), it demonstrates two things: 

1. the adult’s desire to penetrate and reclaim the world of the 
adolescent by all means, including sexual ones and 

2. the adolescent’s desire to be discharged of the parental burden and to 
be liberated of adult domination. 

Thus, the adolescent’s acquisition of freedom becomes equivalent to the 
supreme orgasmic experience, while the adult’s refusal to liberate the 
adolescent, represents the adult pursuit and desire to gain control over the 


1 ANOLIK Ruth Bienstock, Horrifying Sex: Essays on Sexual Difference in Gothic 
Literature, McFarland, 2007 
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puer aeternus, anchored in social mythologies of eternal youth. In that 
context, adolescent imprisonment, captivity and seclusion within the gothic 
edifice under the adult’s covetously watchful eye become inevitable. 

The Masculine Sphere 

Once babyhood over, the male child and the male adolescent suddenly 
become worthy of particular notice, especially by the adult male who is to 
initiate them into manhood. Initiatory practices in the masculine sphere deal 
with intense physical activity - sports, travel, wars. Stephen Cullen’s The 
Haunted Priory (1794) contains lengthy descriptions of adolescents duelling 
and running. The narrator contrasts their portraits with those of younger 
children and babies (depicted as inactive and static) and compares them to 
the adult, only to conclude that the child becomes aesthetically pleasing 
from early adolescence onwards. We can, therefore, find a grandfather 
admiring his grandson: 

His stature had enlarged to a size far above his father’s; the puerile 
softness of his face began to harden into the firm features of manhood, the 
rude bulk of his limbs to form into the most perfect symmetry, and the 
tender treble of his voice to increase into a strong manly tenor. 1 2 

The adolescent, no longer a child but not yet a man, is particularly appealing 
to Lathom, Ireland and Cullen”. This particularity can be seen as a product 
of Hellenism and of the Greek literary revival in English during the latter 
part of the 18 th century. However, we have found portraits of the typical 


1 CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory, p. 68 

2 This interest is allegedly grounded in homosexuality. Cf. JENKINS James D. “Foreword”, 
The Castle of Ollada, Valancourt Books, 2005, p. viii. However, this supposition should be 
taken with care. Firstly, the references to homoeroticism (and not homosexual relationships 
strictly speaking) related to males as well as females are subtly muted in most novels. 
Secondly, we should also take into account the late 18 lh and early 19 lh century rediscovery 
of Grecian art, civilisation and aesthetics, topics of interest to all three authors. Grecian 
elements are retrievable in their work, notably when dealing with women’s dress, poetry 
and the interactions between younger and older men. Therefore, we believe that a 
distinction should be made between homosexuality and homoeroticism in the gothic. 
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male gothic adolescent in most novels present in the bibliography, hence, 
throughout the whole period 1764 - 1824. The articulation of the Greek and 
Roman ideals of sculpture is strongly felt in Maturin’s Melmoth the 
Wanderer (1820) which has in store a great variety of male adolescent 
portraits. That of Everhard in particular is representative of the general 
tendency, simultaneously encapsulating simplicity, tragedy and grandeur. 
We see Everhard grow up in a household full of brothers and sisters as the 
oldest child of an increasingly poor Protestant family living in a Catholic 
country. His portrait evolves from that of a beautiful, rosy-cheeked, carefree 
boy raised in a wealthy family to the typical image of a victimised, tortured, 
pale adolescent whose family has fallen from grace. The reader sees him 
through the eyes of his 3-year-old brother who, one night, finds him dying: 

The snow-white limbs of Everhard were extended as if for the inspection of 
a sculptor, and moveless [sic], as if they were indeed what they resembled, 
in hue and symmetry, those of a marble statue. His arms were tossed above 
his head, and the blood was trickling fast from the opened veins of both, — 
his bright and curled hair was clotted with the red stream that flowed from 
his arms, — his lips were blue, and a faint and fainter moan issued from 
them as his mother hung over him. 1 

Everhard does not commit suicide - he sacrifices himself by selling his 
blood in order to maintain his family and save his younger sisters from 
prostitution. The self-sacrifice of the child here recalls the dignity and grace 
of dying youth depicted by the Romantics but is also narrowly linked to 
religious sacrifice and to sin 2 3 . 

The practice of inflicting unnecessary, repetitive medical surgeries and other 
manipulations or of exposing the body to the eye of a doctor, the 


1 MATURIN, Melmoth the Wanderer, op. cit., p. 422 

2 See “Sacrifice, Fathers and Sons in Ch. R. Maturin’s Melmoth (1820)”, Infra. 392 

3 Examples can also be found in Santa Maria; or, the Mysterious Pregnancy (1799), The 
Mysterious Warning (1796), The Haunted Palace (1801), The Impenetrable Secret (1805) 
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scarification and the draining of blood from the young, naked body, 
frequently executed by an elderly physician, are among the early erotic 
experiences reserved to gothic adolescents. It seems that in the gothic novel 
most of these experiences are connected to the development of the 
adolescent figure and its character. Simultaneously, it is important to 
remember the reality of sexual abuse on children, resulting from the firm 
belief in their absolute purity. The gothic novel merely traces the existence 
of frequent incestual practices all through the 18 th and 19 th centuries. 
Accounts and studies of parents believing to find a cure in the physical 
possession of the child’s pure body and engaging in fellatio, mutual 
touching or masturbation practices with their children are now available. 1 It 
is also important to remember that the children growing up during late 18 th 
and the 19 th centuries witnessed an unprecedented development of medicine 
and medical practices. The uniqueness of the child in terms of physical 
development and the numerous differences between children and adults in 
terms of resistance to contagion and sickness, and consequently of reaction 
to medical treatments revealed the fragility but also the vigour and 
adaptation capacity of the child. Furthermore, practitioners started 
publishing their studies on child patients (e.g. The Lancet medical journal ), 
which led to increased interest in the child’s body. However, we would have 
to admit that for many authors, medical manipulations of the young body 


and in Italian Mysteries (1820) among others. Also note drawing of “Woman Torturing a 
Child'’ in Annex 3, p. 118 

1 Cf. SPONGBERG Mary, “Written on the Body? Degeneracy, Atavism and Congenital 
Syphilis: Re-Reading Child Prostitution in the Nineteenth Century’’, Jigs, vol. 1, 1995 and 
DIDAY P. A Treatise on Syphilis, London: New Sydenham Society, 1859 or HILL 
Berkeley, Syphilis and Local Contagious Disorders, Walton, 1868 for studies on STDs and 
more specifically syphilis, transmitted from fathers to children with healthy mothers and for 
the practice of dissimulating inter-familial sexual activities amongst parents and children or 
amongst siblings. 

2 E.g. note the numerous publications concerning children in the eminent medical journal 
The Lancet from 1818 to 1824. 
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also are the means of accumulating horror upon terror to satisfy the public’s 
“morbid taste for bones” 1 2 3 . 

The first contact with sexuality as concerns the male gothic adolescent is 
expressed in one or in a combination of several deviant patterns which can 
be summarised in three categories: 

1. forceful imprisonment, wasting away under the vigilant eye of adult 
dungeon masters - in this case the adolescent is seen as a threat (a 
possible heir), 

2. “vampirisation” by adults - in this case the youthful male body 
epitomizes the ambivalence of adolescence expressed in a childlike 
delicateness combined with youthful strength, health and vigour, 

3. becoming the witness of ambivalent scenes, tortures and 
assassinations, observing the bodies of older men and/or women or 
witnessing suspicious practices on adult naked bodies. 

The boundaries between the masculine and feminine spheres are oftentimes 
analysed in terms of homoerotic experiences. Francis Lathom’s novels 
propose a wide array of situations where the gothic child is assigned to the 
masculine sphere quite suddenly and independently of its biological sex. 
Like the novels of Ireland, Maturin or Montague, they abound in erotic 
exchanges between adolescents of the same sex or between adults and 
adolescents of the same sex. Some children (in general children 
corresponding to the gothic hero/heroine type) realise quite late that a 
division into masculine or feminine is entertained in the adult world and the 


1 Borrowed from the title of PETERS Ellis, The First Chronicle of Brother Cadfael: A 
Morbid Taste For Bones, Mysterious Press, 1994 

2 E.g. HAGGERTY George, Queer Gothic, University of Illinois Press, 2006; WALLACE 
and SMITH, The Female Gothic: New Directions, Palgrave Macmillan, 2009; HUGHES 
and SMITH, Queering the Gothic, Manchester University Press, 2009 among others. 

3 And it is partly because sexual awareness comes late to them that they are continuously 
treated as children well into their late adolescence. The same is valid for some of 
Radcliffe’s heroines who display a combination of sexual and emotional immaturity. 
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realisation becomes a transition factor, taking them from childhood to 
adolescence quite abruptly. The Impenetrable Secret (1805) for example 
stages the emotional conflicts of the adolescent Silvio di Rosalva, a male 
heir to a wealthy family who is in fact a female. The father himself is 
completely unaware of the fact and so is the daughter of a neighbouring 
family, a close friend since childhood, who decides to confess her passion 
for Silvio. During their secret meeting in the garden, she tries to hold his 
hand and kiss him. To Silvio, the immediate awareness of the emergence of 
a sexed self and the simultaneous recognition of the other’s desire constitute 
a rite of passage. Silvio’s immediate reaction is rejection (but rejection on 
account of social/public, not personal/private, norms of conduct). The 
decision to travel immediately imposes itself - we continue to find him in 
situations typically attributed to masculinity, saving a child from drowning, 
duelling, and gambling with other male companions. Silvio avoids close 
female company and decides to stay in public. This decision takes him one 
step further towards the affirmation of his masculinity. In fact, the reference 
to his “impenetrable secret” in the novel’s title is revelatory. The fact that 
Silvio remains psychologically and physically impenetrable to both males 
and females further upholds his masculinity and confers to his person the 
status of a male even after his secret is discovered. However, masculinity is 
not a conscious choice here - it is merely entertained by the circumstances 
and by Silvio’s female entourage from babyhood until early adulthood. It is 
also important to remember that here the child figure, whose biological sex 
is female, not only acts but also behaves as a male. Such cases are quite 
different from those we shall present further down when analysing the 
feminine sphere. In children who belong to the feminine sphere, we may 
also find females disguised as males but their gestures, language and general 
conduct belong to the feminine sphere. 

Children corresponding to the gothic villain type, with a prominent 
masculinity, do not have a uniform profile. The figures of evil novices and 
monks are interesting in this aspect for they are supposed to be in denial of 
their sexed self but are, instead, in conflict with or in affirmation of their 
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sexuality (e.g. W. H. Ireland’s Gondez the Monk, 1805). An interesting 
parallel, this time featuring a female villain belonging to the masculine 
sphere is Lewis’s The Monk (1796). The young monk Rosario suddenly 
confesses to Ambrosio “Father! [...] I am a woman” 1 . Later, Rosario reveals 
that his decision to disguise himself as a man was conscious and done with 
premeditation. Upon a first impression, we are confronted here with the 
torments of adults. But Rosario takes us directly back to childhood 
experiences and explains that the decision comes quite early, at the onset of 
adolescence and because of a complex array of factors occurring from 
infancy through childhood, all converging in what seems a typically 
masculine identity for the gothic novel - the early death of the father, the 
child inheriting not only a vast fortune but also great responsibilities, an 
extensive education in the sciences, undertaken by the uncle and leading to 
the child’s acquisition of “understanding [...] strength" and justice” , of an 
“uncommon knowledge”. The uncle, Rosario says, “took pains to instil that 
knowledge into my infant mind” 4 . The expression “infant mind” is 
significant (and, again, ambivalent) referring to both the uneducated mind 
and the young mind, the mind of a child. In this sense, to Rosario, a child is 
anyone dispossessed of sufficient knowledge. 

Whether male sexuality in the gothic novel is affected by the preoccupations 
of the authors is a very interesting but very complex question. We have 
some indications about the alleged homosexuality of Lathom and about the 
W. H. Ireland’s ambiguous relationship with his father. But is there a 
difference between males writing about male children discovering 
masculinity and females writing on the same topic? We note that some male 


'LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk, op. cit., p. 54 

2 Ireland’s The Abbess (1799) offers a similar portrait of an adult female villain, wholly 
conscious of her femininity but using her power and her status in a typically masculine 
manner to obtain the object of her desire. 

3 LEWIS Matthew Gregory, The Monk, op. cit., p. 55 

4 Ibid., p. 229 
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children depicted by female authors tend to possess characteristics attributed 
to femininity but it is unclear to what extent this is a regular practice and we 
need more data in order to affirm this. The “necessity to guard against 
effeminacy” , sometimes used as synonymous to “corruption” during the 
period of interest to us, does not seem a priority in the upbringing of the 
gothic child. A boy’s slippage into the weakness, softness or delicacy of 
womankind does not seem to be criticised in the gothic novel. In fact, the 
gothic exposes male along with female weakness. Contrary to contemporary 
reality, the male child is frequently victimised in the gothic novel and the 
notion of male independence, a notion central to the constitution of 
manhood, becomes apparent only by late adolescence. 

The Feminine Sphere 

We would firstly like to draw the attention to the characteristics that are 
regularly attributed to adolescent femininity - acute melancholia and 
persistent sadness on one hand, and their opposites, extreme cheerfulness 
and uniform contentment on the other. Within the feminine sphere, 
bipolarity remains omnipresent. As far as the novels in our samples are 
concerned, both of these extremes are either applied to a single personality 
or to two different adolescent figures within the same novel. 

The portraits of the adolescent Marietta and Maddalena Rosa are good 
examples of this . A “sudden melancholy [takes] possession of Marietta’s 
mind” 1 2 * 4 at the onset of adolescence. The girl entertains a very pessimistic 
vision of the adult world and warns her friend Maddalena that growing up 


1 BA1NBRIDGE Simon, “Poetry, War and Gender”, British Poetry and the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars: Visions of Conflict, Oxford University Press, 2003, p. 114 

2 MONTAGU Edward W., Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Ancient Republicks 
Adapted to the Present State of Great Britain, Philadelphia: C. P. Wayne, 1806, p. 116 

1 They could be further confronted to the portraits of the two Emilys or to the portrait of 
Ethelwina from the eponymous gothic novels. 

4 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, op. cit., p. 95 
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entails facing “scene[s] of misery”, “the sycophantic throng” and “the 
deceitful sons of men” 1 2 3 . In her monologue, adult life is depicted as a 
“treacherous garden” with “flowery paths, beneath whose fragrant sweets lie 
beds of thorns”". She fervently wishes to “escape those dangers” and 
affirms that she would gladly die to avoid them. And she speedily does so. 
Transposed on the philosophical and literary background of the times (early 
19 th century), Marietta’s speech illustrates the increasingly positivised (but 
not necessarily positive) outlook on childhood which consists in the 
assumption that the child is habitually content, happy and innocent 4 but 
gradually becomes corrupt after adolescent desires are awakened 5 . Within 
the novel, the spectacle of Marietta’s death marks her friend Maddalena’s 
entry into adolescence. The public display of Marietta’s dead body, the 
funerary rituals and her burial, are described in detail. They plunge 
Maddalena into lasting sadness and melancholy. She is continually depicted 
in attitudes of mourning and/or crying. Comparisons between the dead body 
(face and skin) and the living body (Maddalena’s complexion) establish a 
clear link between both girls, as if the living one had lost a part of herself. 
The separation is the necessary transition factor, contributing to the further 
development of the gothic child figure. In addition, the link between the 
living and the dead girl, and the play with the first letters of their names are 
representative of a peculiar type of gothic double 6 where one girl belongs to 
eternal goodness (in the afterlife) and the other is destined to confront evil. 
Representative of the adolescent gothic female, Maddalena is troubled and 


1 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess , op. cit., p. 95 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Some authors describe this innocence with less positive expressions, e.g. “we were 
content, through habit and ignorance” in LEE Sophia, The Recess , op. cit., p. 8 

5 Cf. later literary productions in the English language such as The Secret Garden (1910 — 
1911) by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

6 Cf. with contrasted children and children in couples supra, p. 182 
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under constant pressure, dejected and solitary, long after the death of her 
friend and despite the absence of any other obvious reasons. 

Even though melancholy and sadness seem more prominent in girl portraits, 
no gothic adolescence passes in uniform happiness and tranquillity. If 
childhood has been spared and no matter if childhood memories are happy 
or unhappy, on the threshold of adolescence, the gothic child is supposed to 
suffer. Like Maturin’s Everhard, most gothic adolescents face hardship and 
adversity. And even if they live in an opulent environment, disorders and 
melancholies pray on them. Their sudden manifestation is taken as a sign of 
maturation. At a certain point, the gloom of life and the terror of death 
suddenly descend upon the child even if that child has faced no transition 
factors related to death or loss. In fact, this happens to both boys and girls 
and is accompanied by a progressive separation of siblings who drift apart 
during adolescence, especially in cases where we are dealing with brothers 
and sisters. Thus, in T. J. Horsley Curties’s Ethelwina (1799), 

Augustine [...] devot[es] his time to deep melancholy [and] would plunge 
into the thick forest [...] Ethelwina, as she increased in years, lost much of 
her former vivacity 1 . 

This example illustrates very well the progressive individuation of male and 
female. Masculinity supposes movement and activity. Hence, the 
melancholic Augustine leaves the home and disappears into obscurer, 
unexplored parts of the world. However, the similarly melancholic 
Ethelwina remains the keeper of domesticity. By late adolescence, she 
evolves into an immoveable, inflexible, almost static figure. This 
representation of the female adolescent should not be seen in a negative 
light. On the contrary, it frequently evolves into a symbol of stability and 
strong, resistant domesticity, qualities which are intentionally linked to 


1 HORSLEY CURTIES T. J., Ethelwina , op. cit., p. 25 
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gothic femininity. Such developments of the gothic heroine’s character are 
in line with her eventual role of mother and a pillar of family life. 

Many adolescent females are depicted as retaining the gaiety, agility and 
suppleness of childhood. This is something we do not retrieve in the portrait 
of the adolescent male. While some adolescent males are seen as children 
growing up, some females are seen as grown-up children. The portrait of 
16-year-old Amanda in The Children of the Abbey (1796) is revealing: “he 
beheld her (in what indeed was a true light) as a little playful nymph, whose 
actions were the offspring of innocence” 1 . A year later, the description 
remains almost identical: 

she appeared to be scarcely seventeen, and was, both as to face and figure, 

what a painter would have chosen to copy for the portrait of a little playful 

Hebe 2 3 . 

Situated in nearly the same age range as Amanda, A. J. Crandolph’s Julia is 
said to still possess an innocent mind to which is “added a mingled feeling 
of enthusiasm and tenderness, for Julia [i]s young, pious and sentimental” 4 . 
Indeed, Julia has much of the child in her and is accustomed to running 
around “with an elasticity in her step, and chearfulness [sic]” 5 . She plays 
with her birds and childishly calls her father “My dear pappa” 6 when she 
wants to obtain something. In her early twenties, her character is depicted as 
possessing so much of the child that her father hires a male teacher of her 
own age for her. As expected, he falls in love with the girl. Some male 
authors use this technique to try and describe an ideal of femininity. Their 


1 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 100 

2 Ibid.., p. 97 

3 CRANDOLPH A. J., The Mysterious Hand, “in the mind of the innocent Julia", op. cit., p. 
32 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 4 

6 Ibid., p. 53 
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ideal combines what is seen as the innocence of childhood (a lack of sexual 
desires and inexperience, i.e. unfamiliarity with vice and evil and what A. J. 
Crandolph terms “the wonder of infancy or ignorance” 1 2 3 ) with physical 
maturation. This is also in accordance with the asexual (absence of physical 
attraction to males) depictions of women in sentimental fiction'. Julia goes 
through a transition quite suddenly when the evil count Egfryd tries to rape 
her in a balloon and even though her “papa bids [her] be composed”, she 
falls prey to depression and follows the standard melancholic behaviour 
pattern for female adolescents. Most of the women-children like Amanda 
and Julia reach maturity only at the end of the novel, after their marriage or 
after giving birth, or after going through a series of ordeals linked to 
sexuality. A similar fate awaits Adelaide in Cuthbertson’s Adelaide; or; the 
Countercharm (1813) who is repeatedly called “child” during her adulthood 
and even after her marriage. Even though she comes to understand the 
sexual undertones of all praises addressed to her her character continues to 
retain what is seen by others as characteristic only of a child - a refined 
sensibility, a capacity to feel “fond affection” 4 and a facility to communicate 
with children. 

As concerns the female gender within the period 1764 - 1824, we notice 
that the gothic ideal seems to approach the archetype of female chastity and 
purity to be entertained later on in Victorian society. Obedience, humility, 
piousness, and grace are the most common traits of character for the gothic 


1 CRANDOLPH A. J., The Mysterious Hand, op. cit., p. 9 

2 E.g. the practice to repeatedly refer to young, unmarried women with “child” in order to 
denote their state of dependence on and subjection to the father seems to affect the way the 
female is perceived. Additional characteristics are inadvertently spilled into female portraits 
with the use of the word “child”, e.g. inexperience, naivete, fragility. Cf. the depiction of 
the woman child in “The ILLUSIONS of LOVE. A Sentimental Tale”, The Lady’s 
Magazine of Entertaining Companion for the Fair Sex, London: G. Robinson, 1786 and 
related works appearing in subsequent editions. 

3 E.g. “[...] you wife is a pretty looking child, who gives fair promise of much agrements, 
when her mind and manners become formed.” CUTHBERTSON Catherine, Adelaide; or, 
the Countercharm, London: J. Moyes, 1813, vol. 3, p. 199. 

4 Ibid., p. 200 
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heroine-to-be. Interestingly enough, these same qualities are also attributed 
to the male child in 18 th -century gothic. However, during the last 10 years of 
the period 1764 - 1824, we notice that this ideal has been almost entirely 
dropped in the case of male adolescent representations but remains alive for 
females. The Mysterious Hand (1811) is an extremely interesting example 
of what the gothic novel has to offer in terms of gender differentiation 
during this period. To complete the picture of the perfect woman-child, 
Julia’s father instructs her in 

that impression of character, those manners and those habits, which were 
to perfect her as a woman. Alive to every gentle impulse, the docile Julia 
had been instructed from her infancy to obey and to oblige 1 2 3 . 

The author also suggests that femininity is not innate but acquired and that 
girls should be instructed in it from early childhood. The same idea is easily 
retrievable in most gothic novels dealing with the female child’s education 
(e.g. Zofloya (1806), The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), Melmoth the 
Wanderer (1820) and St. Leon (1799) among others). It is both a novelty in 
literature as concerns the manner in which young females are presented - and 
introduces potentially conflictual and subversive, early “feministic” ideas 
about women and men being on an equal footing before education steps in. 
However, it also recalls some of the real, extreme educational examples 
inflicted on female children we previously 4 referred to. 

We have found no specific age category for the beginning of female 
adolescence but neither is there such for male adolescence. In this respect, 
all children are highly individualised. For both boys and girls, however, the 
gothic novel has in store older males and females who are systematically 


1 CRANDOLPH A. I. The Mysterious Hand, “in the mind of the innocent Julia”, p. 4 

2 It seems quite different from the representation of the female in the sentimental novel for 
example where femininity is depicted as innate and not acquired. 

3 N. B. This term has been coined later than the period in question. 

4 “Backgrounds”, Supra, from p. 57 
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responsible for the sexual initiation of a fleeing, oppressed adolescent. In 
this practice, we note a systematic fusion of the genders. Thus, we find not 
only disguised males but also disguised females in several novels. 
Bonhote’s Bungay Castle (1796 - 97) and Horsley Curties’s Ethelwina 
(1799) present girls growing up into adolescent heroines who have to deal 
with forced marriages with older males. The denial of sexuality is their 
common characteristic and their resistance is frequently combined with an 
intense nostalgia for early childhood. In fact, when it comes to forcing 
knowledge and experience on gothic adolescents during the period of 
interest to us, we can retrieve identical practices when dealing with 
descriptions of females and males. Both males and females are temporarily 
allowed to entertain a dose of femininity or masculinity, an ambivalence 
that they retain until full maturation. Growing into adulthood entails forcing 
experiences onto both males and females. After that, their secret must 
necessarily be revealed and/or their ambiguity abandoned. Their gender has 
to become apparent and they have to choose between the one and the other. 
In gothic novels of this kind, we can retrieve two types of children in search 
of gender identity: the effeminate male and the disguised female who does 
not hide her femininity but is entirely integrated and recognised as a male 
both within the masculine and feminine spheres. In The Castle of Mowbray 
(1788) we are introduced to the adolescent Elwina disguised as a male. She 
continues with her feminine manners but not a single male in her entourage 
doubts her masculine identity, giving her access to masculine spaces which 
are not depicted very differently from female ones in terms of elegance, 
sensibility and refinement. Before accessing to the status of female heroine, 
however, Elwina has to choose her side and reveals her femininity. We have 
already seen that willingly or unconsciously some girls adopt masculine 
qualities and entertain them all through childhood and into adolescence. The 
same phenomenon is retrievable in the representations of some boys. In R. 
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M. Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796), Oscar possesses “the most 
engaging softness of disposition” and “his temper [i]s, indeed, at once mild, 
artless, and affectionate” 1 . He is sent to become a soldier on account of 
financial difficulties but not to curb the feminine meekness of his 
disposition. In this sense, Oscar’s gender tends more to the feminine and the 
likeness between him and his sister Amanda further entertains this 
ambivalence. What is more, Amanda’s healthy, slender body borders on 
androgyny. 

We have noted a very curious absence of female children in the work of 
Stephen Cullen. The figure of the child is still present and girls are 
mentioned from time to time. But a neat prominence is given to the male 
child, as if females were placed in a sphere which stands apart, as if 
childhood could not be applied to them. Cullen provides very few remarks 
on the girls’ early lives. However, the feminine is largely present within the 
world of Cullen’s male children. The complexity of the father-daughter and 
father-son relationships in Cullen is obvious, a complexity revealed also on 
the author’s level and retrievable within the text. On the one hand the 
grown-up female possesses the status of an adult but on the other, she is 
oppressed and subjected to the will of the father from which she can be 
freed by, again, submitting to the desire (this time sexual) of another male. 
On the other, the growing male child is equally in subjection to the father 
but the notion of sexual subjection is absent. In addition, the female 
unmarried adolescent is depicted as attractive on account of her eventual 
possessions, while the dangers of early marriage are simultaneously 
exposed. This is equally the case in Curties’s Ethelwina (1799). Curties, 
however, confers certain masculinity to his heroines whenever they are 
heiresses. In many novels, a girl remains a child until material possessions 
make her suitable to become a wife, regardless of her age. For example, in 


1 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 28 
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the anonymous The Mysterious Penitent (1800), after the mother’s death, 
“her daughter [...] whom he [the villain] had hitherto looked upon as a 
child, in the acquisition of this desirable domain, gained all her mother’s 
graces [...]”\ln other novels, it is motherhood that alters the adolescent’s 
status and makes her an adult. 

Contrary to social statistics from the 18 th and the early 19 th century 
indicating that most women married around the age of 23', gothic females 
are concerned with marriage quite early and mostly throughout adolescence. 
What would today, in some cases and by certain specialists, be considered 
as crimes of hebephilia and ephebophilia is massively depicted by gothic 
novelists as a naturally valid behaviour in the absence of social and legal 
standards that indicate otherwise. One reason for this may lie in the 
pretended Middle Age settings of many gothic novels but even there, 
anachronisms abound and opinions diverge depending on what the author 

'i 

might have believed to be true about that period . In addition, the meanings 
of “child”, “marriage” and “family” and their social significance in the 
gothic novel remain those of the late 18 th and early 19 th centuries even for 
novels with medieval settings. Another explanation for the phenomenon is 
the practice of displacement which consists in creating a distanced (in time 
and/or space) world filled with present preoccupations and anxieties in order 
to deal with them more freely and more easily. But is it logical for the 
gothic writer to be preoccupied with the social ills of teenage marriage and 
early pregnancy at a time when rational scientific demographic methods 
were unavailable? If we could believe with certainty that all writers of 
gothic had read the essays of Thomas Malthus, then maybe our answer 


1 ANONYMOUS, The Mysterious Penitent or the Norman Chateau, p. 30 

SHARPE Pamela. Adapting To Capitalism: Working Women in the English Economy, 
1700-1850. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1996 

3 Today, some researchers affirm that the age of marriage during the Middle Ages is quite 
high (mid-twenties to early thirties for both men and women) and that it is only by the end 
of the period that the number of teenage marriages started to rise. HERLIHY David, 
Medieval Households. Cambridge, Massachusetts; London: Harvard University Press, 1985 
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could be in the affirmative. But this cannot be historically true for the 
authors who published before the 1790s. In fact, the explanation that seems 
most probable to us is the one that deals partly with literary fantasy and 
imagination, and partly with psychology. Given the fact that the gothic 
novel was produced and read within the household (by fathers, mothers and 
children), by the very educated and cultured philosopher (Godwin, Shelley) 
but also by the relatively uninformed provincial housewife (Bonhote, 
Wilkinson), we believe that child and adolescent sexuality were something 
they had consciously or unconsciously noticed but that it remained a terra 
incognita to most of them and thereby, a phantasm that had to be dealt with. 
Therefore, it found its way into gothic fiction as the most adequate field of 
expression for the unnameable, the unthinkable and the unknown. 
Simultaneously, the gothic novel was a safer ground on account of its not 
being taken seriously by most critics. The unknown and the taboo would 
thus remain present without extensive analysis and the rest would be taken 
as pure entertainment with a dose of moral instruction. 



The Gothic Family 


We examine the gothic family as one of the basic social units within the 
gothic novel in order to outline the place and role of the child within this 
structure. Horace Walpole’s Otranto (1764), as the first model for a gothic 
story, establishes the family as the larger unit within which the figures of the 
gothic villains, heroes and heroines interact and inscribes the gothic novel in 
a long tradition of 18 th -century novels eulogising or discoursing on a variety 
of domestic ideologies 1 and household subjects. The gothic family 
constitutes what we previously referred to as the “common gothic grounds” 
in the sense that it provides for interactions among all gender spheres, 
among all family members whether related by blood or incorporated into the 
unit, and among all gothic figures regardless of their beliefs, occupations 
and obsessions. 

For the purposes of this thesis, we consulted a wide range of historical 
studies on the composition of families throughout history. Many come in 
contradiction to one another. Some sociologists claim that extended families 
containing parents, children and kin (several generations of them) are the 
early forms of family composition, while the emergence of the nuclear 
family, consisting of only parents and children (2 generations and a limited 
number of family members with close blood ties), is said to date back to the 
17 th and 18 th centuries 2 . In contradiction with this, others have discovered 
that the average number of persons in a household from the 16 th all through 
the 19 th centuries has not varied remaining at an average of 4.75 3 and that in 


1 FLINT Christopher, Family Fictions, op. cit., pp. 12 - 56 

2 COONTZ Stephanie, “Historical Perspectives on Family Studies”, Journal of Marriage 
and the Family, No. 62, May 2000, pp. 283 - 297 

3 WALL Richard, ROBIN Jean, LASLETT Peter, Cambridge Group for the History of 
Population and Social Structure, Family Forms in Historic Europe, Cambridge University 
Press, 1983 
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some cases, it has recently grown under social and economic influences. 
Thus, it can be very difficult to link the family structures of the gothic novel 
to any fixed pre-existent mode of family composition. However, we can try 
and contribute to the larger social picture by outlining the patterns of family 
formation and the role of the child as depicted within the gothic novel from 
the period 1764 - 1824. 

In most cases, the gothic author’s own experience or observation of family 
life cannot directly account for the family composition the author chooses to 
create in a gothic novel. However, it is sometimes the result of opposite 
experiences or unrequited desires. Francis Lathom, himself an illegitimate 
child, became a father of four. He was subsequently denied the role of 
father, supposedly on charges of homosexuality and/or paedophilia. In fact, 
Lathom was paid an annuity by his own father on one sole condition - to 
never see his children again. 1 2 Simultaneously, single fatherhoods, adopted 
children and large families are common for Lathom’s novels. If we choose 
to see him in a more favourable light as mere victim of homophobia, we 
could suppose that having been denied fatherhood, Lathom imagined it. If 
we choose to suppose the worst, Lathom’s depiction of a single father 
leading a secluded life with his adult daughter” can be interpreted as putting 
longing and forbidden desire into gothic fiction. On the other hand, the 
example of Elizabeth Bonhote is quite the opposite. She had several 
children and a happy marriage, and even though little beyond that is known 
of her offspring, she does not seem preoccupied by questions of domestic 
felicity. This, however, does not stop her from recreating a complex 
network of family relationships and non-blood related kinships. Sarah 
Scudgell Wilkinson had one daughter and cared for her in hardship. The 
pattern of a single mother raising one daughter is predominant in the two 


1 TAYLOR Clare L., "Lathom, Francis (1777-1832)", Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography, Oxford University Press, 2004, last retrieved May 2011 

2 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries 
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novels by her we examined for this thesis. Examples similar to these can be 
retrieved from the lives of most authors of gothic. One thing is common to 
all - the depiction of families with children and parent-child relationships. 
Preoccupations and points of view differ from author to author but the one 
thing inevitably retrievable in all of them is the family. All authors reveal a 
preference for the child of the family, regardless of the child’s age and even 
when that child is grown into an adult. In fact, most authors always go back 
to the child the gothic adult was and to the family relationships that adult 
witnessed. 

Family Structures 

Put into a nutshell, the totality of the gothic novels we examined for this 
thesis is either based on the events from the lives of a nuclear or of an 
extended family 1 . Sometimes these novels focus on the relationships 
between two or more families. The basic structure of a gothic novel, 
however, is always built on the same principle. Eventually, the narratives 
lead the reader to families with children and to their histories. Very 
frequently, the two patterns of family structure (nuclear and extended) can 
be retrieved within the same novel and remain in contact with each other. 
Thus, extended families are formed from smaller units, they grow and split 
apart. The movement can be likened to that of a large bee colony swarming. 
It is mostly linked to power relations within the family unit. 

The most common patterns within the gothic novels from our sample 
involve a single figure dominating a given family. Whenever the power of 
this dominant figure is challenged by another, the family unit splits in two 
or usurpation occurs. Thus, within an extended gothic family, smaller units 


1 Cf. Annex 4 for examples, p. 147 for a nuclear family tree around one ancestor and p. 154 
for an extended family tree organised in two complex branches. 

" Cf. Annex 4 in which we provide 24 family trees based on some of the novels from our 
sample. 
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always have a fair detachment potential. Within the gothic novel, we have 
distinguished four family composition types based on these figures of 
power: 

1. families with two parental figures, 

2. father figure as the head of a family, 

3. mother figure as the head of a family, and 

4. parentless children forming a family unit. 

Without a doubt, the most frequently used patterns belong to composition 
types 2 and 3. It should be understood, however, that one or several of these 
patterns can occur in a given novel and that a gothic family may shift from 
one pattern into the other. Such is almost inevitably the case for extended or 
nuclear families belonging to type 1. They are generally used at the 
beginning of a novel or at the beginning of a narrative and are soon 
disrupted by the disappearance, death or detachment of the mother or father 
figure. Thus, the 1826 frontispiece 1 to The Mysteries of Uclolpho (1794) 
represents the typical gothic family at the outset of the novel. During the 
first pages, however, most of the figures depicted on it die to leave only the 
youngest girl, the one we see playing with the cat in the lower right-hand 
corner, alive and suffering from their loss. 

Most gothic novels in our sample use the family pattern established by 
Horace Walpole and introduce their readers to families in which the father 
figure is presented as a ruler, a king or any similar figure of authority. The 
mother figure comes next and is followed by the eldest children. Thus, the 
family hierarchy at its top is arranged according to gender and at its lower 
levels - according to the family members’ age. Among family members of 
the same sex, the age is the second criterion for establishing their place 
within the structure and their proximity to the figure of authority is the third. 


1 Annex 3, p. 135, Image 44 
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Thus, a wife would be placed above an aunt but never above a mother and 
adopted children are always below own children. It suffices that a single 
member of this structure be moved to a lesser or higher position and the 
whole structure may collapse as in the case of excluding a firstborn son 
from the line of succession or passing the interests of an adoptive child 
before those of an own child. A very good example of such a complex 
gothic family structure can be retrieved in Lathom’s The Castle of 
Ollada (1795). It was ascribed to the fact that it is an early work (apparently 
the first) and, therefore, replete with linguistic inaccuracies and plot 
confusions. However, it proposes an example of an extended gothic family 1 , 
typical for the genre. The linguistic inaccuracies left aside, Lathom provides 
the careful reader with a very clear gothic family structure. The entire novel 
is grounded in the progressive failing of that structure and the gothic child’s 
(here named Altador) attempt to discover the reasons behind the dissolution 
of his family. In fact, the text provides two detailed family trees - one at the 
beginning and one at the end of the novel. Placed one next to the other, they 
illustrate the importance of the child’s role. The pattern is standard for a 
gothic novel - an early conflict between two brothers, one good and one evil 
gothic child growing up together and becoming fathers on their turn, leads 
to a desire for vengeance and usurpation. The evil child becomes a villain 
and attacks his brother’s family from below, from the basis of the family 
structure, by exchanging two children - his own son for his brother’s son. 
The exchange of these children brings down the entire gothic structure - the 
family cell is disrupted, the figure of authority dies, the gothic edifice is 
abandoned for a time by the family. 

The organization of the extended gothic family obeys the strictly 
hierarchical principle of a scala naturae where the parental units preside the 
top and the children remain at the bottom of the ladder. As concerns the 


1 Annex 4, p. 148 
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interpretation and development of this depiction of family structures and the 
place of the child within them, the gothic novel stands at a crossroads. The 
gothic child conserves its bipolar nature by occupying what represents at the 
same time the lowest step and the foundation of the hierarchy. Thus, the 
child is the weakest element, the one that is supposed to obey and follow the 
directions of the parent who stands at the top and, simultaneously, the one 
that is most inconstant and vulnerable, and whose lasting presence is always 
needed for the structure to remain whole. That is also why the gothic child is 
under constant threat from outside influence. The gothic child is represented 
as the solid foundation of the family - removing the child initiates the 
disintegration of the household. Therefore, having “a parcel of children” 1 2 3 
becomes a measure of success and a sign of a thriving and well-balanced 
family structure. The role of the parent consists in controlling the gothic 
child, in preserving the peaceful relations among family members, 
especially amongst siblings, and in keeping the child within the family. This 
is where the gothic edifice becomes important for the development of the 
gothic child figure as a space of protection from an eventual exterior threat 
but also as a space of enclosure. The gothic castle, the abbey, the prison, the 
dungeon, the underground, the recess and even the island are all spaces 
specifically created for the gothic child, blocking the private from the public 
to keep the child in a strictly organised family unit on the margin of society 
and to prevent contacts with the outside world. Created as secure grounds 
entirely for the gothic child’s sake, such settings create enclosures around 
the child with a double intent - to shield (the child from external threats) 
and to guard (to prevent the child from coming in contact with outside 
influences). Thus, in Moore’s Zeluco (1789), a mother “resolve[s] to keep 
herself and the child sequestered” for fear the villain might harm the infant 


1 CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory, op. cit., p. 76 

2 Cf. questions on religion, politics and the child for further analysis of the idea that the 
gothic family is a miniature representation of the state, from pp. 345 - 374 

3 MOORE John, Zeluco, op. cit., p. 67 
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but it proves detrimental to both when that villain manages to gain access to 
their hiding place. Closed spaces around the child also correspond to the 
idea of the “family cell” 1 , broadly defined as a heterosexual union (e.g. the 
basic nuclear family unit) framed by a limited and restrictive vision of the 
family (as an institution) with control and power at its centre. The gothic 
novel invests the family cell with weight and substance by the construction 
of buildings and settings that solidify and extend its power. To the gothic 
child, it is a place halfway between a home and a prison with the parents 
playing the role of guard(ian)s. As such, the family cell can be retrieved in 
the work of Bonhote, Walpole, Lathom, Cullen, and Harvey. 

As long as the child remains within the boundaries of this family cell, the 
safety of the family is guaranteed. However, the gothic novel’s plot has to 
unfold and when it does, it is generally linked to the figure of the gothic 
child crossing the boundaries. Sometimes, this is caused by the self¬ 
destructive tendencies of a parent or of a family. These consist in the act of 
sending the gothic child away (e.g. to a school or a convent) as in 
Radcliffe’s The Romance of the Forest (1791), in Ireland’s The Abbess 
(1799), or in Lewis’s Melmoth (1820) or in the early emancipation of the 
child who leaves the family cell. The act of leaving the family cell may be a 
physical escape (a child running away, being stolen or being sent away) but 
it may also consist in an ideological rebellion (a child not agreeing with the 
parent or a child not obeying the parent). Such distancing of the child from 
the household, or the premature elevation of the child to the status of adult, 
creates misbalances in the gothic family structure and can ultimately lead to 
the disintegration of the family. However, these also are at the heart of the 
gothic plot. A very good example of this is Fox’s Santa Maria; or, the 
Mysterious Pregnancy (1799) in which a teenage daughter finds herself 
pregnant outside of marriage. The father figure cannot exercise sufficient 


1 Cf. CONRAD Kathryn A., Locked in the Family Cell: Gender, Sexuality and Political 
Agency in Irish National Discourse, University of Wisconsin Press,2004 
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control over his child. Consequently, the creation of a new child elevates the 
adolescent mother to an adult’s position within the family structure. The 
novel’s entire plot is centred on the disruption of the gothic family and the 
restructuring, the agitation and violence caused by this event. 

R. M. Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796) contains an example of a 
rebellious child, leaving the nuclear family. The rebellion stands at the 
origin of an extended, misbalanced family whose members multiply but 
gradually fall apart on account of the inadequate treatment the gothic child 
receives by the adoptive mother. The role of the gothic child is altered - an 
attempt is made to transform the adopted gothic child into a lowly child, and 
order her around as a serving, subservient companion of the own child. In 
fact, the father figure and pillar of the family is weakened considerably after 
the child disregards these orders and leaves the home. Simultaneously, the 
return of the gothic child to restore the balance is impossible because 
quitting the family cell becomes equivalent to a transition. This rapidly 
takes her into adolescence and adulthood. Thus, the return of the child into 
the family becomes possible only by the creation of another child. This is 
how the whole novel encompasses two generations of children and spins 
around the figure of the young child, whose function is to unite and 
reconcile: 

little Oscar, who had been gazing on him [the grandfather] from the 
moment he entered the apartment, now ran forward; gently stroking his 
hand, he smiled in his face and exclaimed, “Ah! do pray take poor 
mamma’s letter. ” The Earl involuntarily took it; as he read, the muscles of 
his face began to work, and a tear dropped from him. “Poor mamma cries 
too, ” said Oscar, upon whose hand the tear fell. “Why did your mamma 
send you to me? ” said the Earl “Because she said, ” cried Oscar, “that 
you were my grandpapa - and she bids me love you, and teaches me every 
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day to pray for you. ” “Heaven bless you, my lovely prattler!” exclaimed 
the Earl, with sudden emotion, patting his head as he spoke. 1 2 

One of the important characteristics of the gothic family is precisely this 
creation of children. It stands at the origin of the nuclear family’s 
extensibility and at the heart of the gothic plot itself. The gothic family can 
consist of as few as two people (a parent and a child) but it can also sprawl 
and gather together numerous members of both sexes regardless of their 
blood ties. As long as at least one, stable figure stands at the head of the 
gothic family, it can stretch to infinity very much like the interior plan of the 
corridors and passages in a gothic castle. Most of these complex gothic 
families are formed according to the principles of allegiance and belonging, 
and are based to a lesser extent on other emotional ties. Filiations and family 
relationships are only important as far as the bloodline is carried over into 
the new generation by at least one child. The figure of importance is always 
the child. This explains the presence of parental substitutes, of adoptive 
parents, of guardians, teachers and nurses in large numbers. In fact, the 
gothic novel depicts the adoption of an orphan or a foundling as a must, as 
an obligation and a duty. If there is one rule that the gothic heroes and 
heroines obey once they grow up, that is the rule of preserving the child. 
Thus, in An’ille Castle (1795) a Roman general adopts a child, presumably 
the offspring of a secret union, whose father is dead and whose mother is 
deprived of her reason. Even though the child is the offspring of an enemy, 
the general affirms “I will be a father to him; I will be a husband to his 
mother, should she, in moments of reason, even reject my suit...”“. The firm 
belief that the child is in need of father drives the narrative and is at the 
origin of a series of persecutions and tortures, solely justified by this belief. 
The child is once again at the origin of most events. The Roman general in 


1 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, p. 23 

2 ANONYMOUS, An’ille Castle, p. 33 
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Arx’ille Castle (1795) not only adopts 1 2 a fatherless child. He also believes 
that the child is in danger and thus, could later endanger the adult world as 
well (e.g. vengeance, usurpation). Such a child cannot be left as it was 
found. On the one hand, the child is left physically unprotected and, on the 
other, uninformed about its past. Since the child is too young to embark on a 
search (a quest) for its past, its purpose within the narrative is lost. In order 
to keep the child within the narrative, it has to be attached to some form of 
family structure. This is what causes the Roman general to adopt the boy. 

We have found the preservation of the child to be among the most 
widespread concerns within the gothic novel. Simultaneously, the gothic 
novelists are all concerned about history, heritage and posterity. The gothic 
child is protected (adopted, handed down from dying parents into the hands 
of relatives or secondary characters) because of its potential and because of 
its link to history. Its curiosity and capacity to seek, and to eventually 
uncover the truth about the past", are central to its preservation. The authors’ 
obsession with ruins, old castles and places of historic importance is 
revelatory of their concern about what remains, about what is left to younger 
generations, themselves being part of a younger generation, attempting to 
recover a slice of a destroyed past and preserve it. Gothic is mostly about 
rebuilding ruins, about adding fiction to reality to make it whole again. That 
mixture is the mortar of the gothic novel and it is used to cement the 
memory of the past for the sake of the child. The preface to Bonhote’s 
Bungay Castle (1796) is revelatory. Bonhote remembers playing near the 
ruins as a child and reading romances on the ramparts as an adolescent; she 
reveals her distress at seeing the place abandoned in decay - a part of 
history left to die - and explains that her effort is to preserve in writing what 


1 More on the adopted gothic child figure to be found further, fromp. 315 

2 The portrait of the child who seeks seems to have been passed into the gothic from earlier 
genres (chivalric romances, the picaresque novel, etc.) and out of it into today’s epic 
fantasy genre (e.g. The Sword of Truth (aka The Legend of the Seeker) series). 
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“time cannot restore” 1 2 3 . This is done for the child. Not for any particular 
child but for the child in general, and also for the child as a concrete 
universal" having a real capacity to influence history. The gothic novel is 
doubly bound to the child - as a concrete person (Bonhote herself as a child) 
and a universal concept represented by the children within her novel. Within 
and without Bonhote’s novel, the preservation of history for the sake of the 
child and the preservation of the child itself become the ultimate goals of the 
gothic text. 

Within the text, the gothic villain is both the destroyer and the creator of 
children. This is not something specific to Bonhote’s evil Baroness seeking 
to destroy her own baby or to Moore’s Zeluco killing his infant son. It is 
also valid for most novels we have examined. Naturally, we acknowledge 
the common tendency to tie the gothic villain to the gothic heroine with a 
thread of desire. However, it is important to understand that in many cases 
the cause of this persecution, of this desire is the child. Walpole’s Manfred 
is after the young heroine because he is in need of a son, of a child. This is 
an example where the gothic villain sees himself as the maker of children in 
the attempt to preserve the balance within the gothic family. From 
Manfred’s point of view, the persecution of Isabella (who should be as a 
child to him) is legitimate and justified. His role is that of a father and of a 
king. The death of his son leaves a hole in the lowest levels of the gothic 
family structure, which Manfred seeks to redress. The gothic villain, 
traditionally, is always after a child - he may want to have a child, to steal 
someone else’s child, to kill someone’s child and heir. The gothic child is 
persecuted by the villain and it is the gothic child that the villain persecutes. 
Thus, the gothic novel is replete with heroes and heroines whose role is to 


1 BONHOTE Elizabeth, “Introduction”, Bungay Castle: a Novel, London: W. Lane, 
Minerva Press, 1796, p. xiii 

2 See “Conclusion” for further analysis of the gothic child as concrete universal. 

3 “Within” refers to the plot, the actions of the gothic figures and the events, while 
“without” refers to the context of writing, the preoccupations of the author. 
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protect the child. In the case of Isabella and Manfred, Isabella protects a 
hypothetical child - she runs from Manfred to avoid bearing an unwanted 
child who is to serve as an object, as a mark of domination and power, 
instead of being a gift of love. The fact that Manfred never succeeds in 
having a baby with Isabella, that the reader never sees that baby born, is 
only a minor detail. The interest here lies in the intentions, in the gothic 
figures’ mental image of a child and in their desire to have or not to have it. 
From the very first gothic novel, the baby is a powerful symbol and a 
coveted possession even without being physically present. 

Family Trees 

Another way of representing the family structure in the gothic novel consists 
in depicting a tree and/or a forest. These symbols are prevalent in 
Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794). In the opening pages St. 
Aubert, the father, remembers his childhood and an old tree he liked to 
climb and play under as a boy. Later on, we repeatedly see this Frenchman 
sitting under oak trees which are interestingly enough the emblems of 
England, but also of royalty and patriarchy 1 . His daughter is also recurrently 
portrayed on a forest background. Beyond all issues of national pride or 
politics, the image of the oak (or of any sturdy, large tree for that matter) is 
linked to the representation of the extended gothic family, to heritage and 
succession. The image of the tree in the forest attracts the attention to one 
particular family as representative for the larger part of society (the forest). 
One tree (St. Aubert’s family) from the forest is made to stand out. 
Maturin’s Immalee also views herself as a child growing from the trees and 
bushes that surround her. During the period of interest to us, it is quite 
common to view children as “branches on a tree, entirely supported by it, 


1 HAHN George H„ The Country Myth: Motifs in the British Novel from Defoe to Smollett, 
Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1990, vol. 4, p. 9 
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and if the tree is transplanted, its branches must go with it” 1 2 3 . This is 
precisely what happens in the first chapters of Udolpho. St. Aubert travels 
with his child. However, once the tree (the father) is dead, the branch is cut 
off. The child can be a child no more. In this sense, the death of St. Aubert 
marks the onset of Emily’s adolescence. Furthermore, the noble chestnut 
that “has flourished for centuries”" in St. Aubert’s home is to be cut down 
by his brother - a sign that the family is in danger. In addition, the death of 
the father brings on a change in the nature of the forest landscapes Emily 
traverses - they become less reassuring, darker, denser, more ominous and 
threatening. There is a similarity here with what can be found in The 
Romance of the Forest (1791) in which the father severs the link with his 
child. The title of the novel itself points to the forest, a favourite background 
in many gothic novels. As the realm of the unconscious and the symbol of 
femininity but also of society, the gothic child’s travel through the forest 
stands for the search for one’s identity and purpose in life. 

The representation of the family as a tree offers a different outlook on the 
gothic family structure. Instead of occupying the bottom (the base) of the 
structure, the children are found at the top. The ancestors here are 
represented by the roots of the tree. Thus, a tree with no roots withers and a 
child from such a tree can produce no branches. This idea can be found in 
many gothic novels depicting families living “in the mansion of [their] 
ancestors” and never leaving the place or always returning to it, as if 
permanently attached to the building. Ireland’s Maddalena Rosa is sent to 
the mansion of her ancestors and discovers an interior entirely made of oak, 
cedar and ebony as symbols of strength and nobility. The link to the roots 
and trunk of the tree is broken for Ireland’s Rimualdo when he has to quit 


1 COMSTOCK Cyrus, Essays on the Duty of Parents and Children: Designed for Use of 
Families and the Higher Classes in Schools , Hartford: Oliver D. Cooke, 1810, p. 333 

2 RADCLIFFE Ann, The Mysteries of Udolpho, London: Everyman, 1793, p. 22 - 23 

3 CURTIES T. J. Horsley, Ethelwina, p. 5 
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“the antique mansion of his progenitors” 1 2 and his parents. Similarly, 
adopted children in Lathom’s novels feel no deeper belonging to their 
adoptive family except honour and gratitude and cannot found a family 
themselves before recovering their roots. 

The gothic novel’s particularity resides partly in the fact that it stresses the 
importance of the family tree as an elementary, stable structure. The gothic 
plot is very often constructed on the underlying frame of a family tree. The 
novels used for this study deal with complex family trees which undergo 
significant modifications. The trunk of the tree (the parent) represents the 
axis mundi, the centre of the world for the child and is also linked to the 
Biblical Tree of Knowledge. The parent thus represents the link between 
heaven and earth, and symbolises knowledge, showing the path which is to 
lead the child from its ancestry and heritage to its future. This image of the 
family structure is both masculine and feminine - when linked to the 
mother, it can be interpreted as a symbolic umbilical cord linking past, 
present and future; when linked to the father, it can be seen as the strong 
force of the present, penetrating (having insight into) the past and detaining 
the history of the family. As we shall see further, the absence of the parent is 
a breach in this continuity. In novels using this type of family structure, the 
disappearance (death or escape) of the parent leave the child uprooted, weak 
and unprotected. The absence of the parent is a major trigger in the gothic 
plot, leading the child in search of the parent or of the information that 
parent possessed. The quest of the gothic child for an axis mundi may result 
in the child becoming one itself through the foundation of a new family. 
That is why the final target of many gothic novelists is the reconstruction of 


1 IRELAND William Henry, Rimualdo, p. 23 

2 Cf. JUNG C. G., Les Racines de la Conscience. Etudes sur Varchetype (tr. Yves le Lay), 
Paris: Editions Buchet, 1971, “Contributions a l’histoire et a Pinterpretation du symbole de 
l’arbre”, Chapters x - xiv, pp. 404 - 424 
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the family tree and the introduction of new, healthy branches - the 
formation of new families through marriage and the birth of children. 

Adoptions and Extended Families 

Circulating Children. The Child as Object 

During the period 1764 - 1824, many gothic heroines protect lost or 
abandoned children by hiding them, or by stealing them. The gothic child is 
the object of repetitive adoptions by different parents who all attempt to 
protect the child. Some gothic children become “circulating” children - they 
are adopted several times and belong to several families. They sometimes 
carry different names and their adult allegiances bind them to several 
households. The potential of such children within the gothic plot is great and 
the repercussions they have on plot development are many. They offer a 
range of possible twists and outcomes, and can bring down or stabili z e 
several family structures. Circulating children establish links between 
households and family members, they carry traces of the history of every 
family they belong to. Very much like the books in a circulating library, 
these children are used by the adults either for the pleasure of having 
something to do or, much more often, for a purpose - to satisfy the adult’s 
need of a child, to redress failing family structures, to do justice, to bring 
vengeance. Ireland’s The Abbess (1799) is one such example of children 
intended to serve a purpose laid out for them by the adults who have or who 
adopt them. Furthermore, this analogy between a circulating child and a 
book is interesting insofar as such a gothic child is frequently objectified 
and represented as having a character simple enough to decipher. The gothic 
villain sees the young boy as an open book for adults to read. He believes 
the child to be malleable material and attempts to manipulate and 
indoctrinate him from a very early age. However, Ireland presents adult 
understanding of the gothic child as manifestly very limited for the gothic 
children in his novels never turn out as the adults expect them to. The gothic 
child may be like an open book to the villain but to the author, its contents 
are complex to interpret. 
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Since the child is at the lowest step of the family structure, it is sometimes 
seen as a piece of the adult, having no right over its own life or body, 
belonging exclusively to the adult, regardless of the fact whether the adult is 
the child’s parent or not. Thus, the adult has a right to have or to obtain the 
wanted child, resulting in numerous examples of stolen or exchanged 
babies. Furthermore, Lee’s Recess (1785) contains an example of the word 
“child” being replaced by the word “object” 1 2 3 . The young girl is handed from 
one adult to another, dressed like a doll, admired and studied like a 
particularly entertaining book. The child’s beauty is the reason for this (as 
given by the narrators). In fact, the phenomenon is independent of the gothic 
child’s beauty. It also occurs in Lathom’s The Impenetrable Secret (1805) 
and in Maturin’s Melmoth (1820). Usually, such treatment of the child 
results in rebellion and this type of (sub)plot developments are very popular 
with Parsons, Palmer, Carver and even Bonhote. The dramatic events in the 
story of the Guzman’s family for example, occur because of this 
objectification of the gothic child. The father hopes to put his children in 
display. That is why their education is also called “ornamental”". It only 
serves to entice his young daughters into prostitution. 

In Eliza Parsons’s The Castle of Wolfenbach (1793), the young Matilda is 
seen in a similar way by her uncle. He adopts her with the intention “to 
claim” her. He is driven by the desire to possess material wealth and adopts 
his niece (a heiress) as a baby. The child is an obtainable resource with a 
financial potential. In the same novel, Parsons also incorporates the positive 
side of adoption. Matilda is adopted for a second time after her escape and 
her new mother declares “I have adopted you, I love you as a child [not as a 
valuable possession], and will protect you” 4 . However, this distinction 


1 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., pp. 145, 147 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth, op. cit., p. 408 

3 PARSONS Eliza, The Castle of Wolfenbach, op. cit. p. 70 

4 Ibid. The underlining is ours. 
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between the child as a person and a child as a possession (sometimes 
referred to with the word “treasure”) is not made in all novels. In Reeve’s 
The Old English Baron (1778) the adoption of Edmund is determined not by 
pity or grief but by economic incentive. The adoptive father’s reasoning is 
obvious - a child may replace a dead child and if thriving, it may bring 
wealth 1 . Love for the child itself comes then to the mother but only after the 
adult self-centred considerations of the father. 

Adoptive vs. Own Children 

An interesting phenomenon related to the adopted gothic child is the 
specificity of the adoptive family. Many gothic children are adopted by 
childless couples, thereby supporting the idea that a child is the necessary 
foundation of all families. In Summersett’s Martyn of Fenrose (1801), 
parenthood is represented as a sacrifice. Therefore, the act of adopting a 
child is a noble undertaking and is used to wash away parental sin. Lord 
Alwynd hopes to be forgiven for fathering children out of wedlock and 
passes his own twins for his adopted children. 

In other cases however, if the adopted child thrives, no own child survives 
or the legitimate children die without issue, or another disaster happens to 
the family. Such is the case in Lrancis Lathom’s Italian Mysteries (1820) 
where only the adopted Paulina has children, while the legitimate Valeria 
becomes the nurse of the father and never marries. In others, the adopted 
child “preys” on the affections of legitimate children. 

I was too young at the time to feel the loss of those so near to me; and the 
tender assiduities I received, from the noble guardians to whom I was 
entrusted, prevented my ever experiencing the lack of parents [...] at the 


1 [...] 1 lost my first-born son [...] I was sitting all alone, and very melancholy, Andrew 
came home from work: See, Margery, said he, I have brought you a child instead of that 
you have lost. [...] This child, said he, belongs to some great folk, and perhaps it may be 
inquired after one day, and make our fortunes; take care of it, said he, and bring it up as if it 
was your own. REEVE Clara, The Old English Baron, op. cit., p. 39 
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castle of Fitzallan, I met your father, their only son; being about my own- 
age, our youthful amusements were the same, and childish partiality 
ripened, with our years, into mature affection. 1 

If adopted and legitimate children are raised together as siblings and fall in 
love, their relationship is represented as a lesser evil than incest between 
legitimate brothers and sisters. However, it regularly brings about suffering 
and torment. Roche’s Clermont (1798) and Horsley Curties’s Ethelwina 
(1799) are very good examples of this. The disturbing dimension of this 
especially when directed at the female in an inferior position. The gothic 
novel as a field for the realisation of phantasms. Example of incest between 
a brother and sister in Wilkinson’s The Child of Mystery (1809): 

There is scarce a day that passes that I am not shocked by some of his 
boisterous love, so different from that pure disinterested affection that 
ought to subsist between brother and sister. If I remonstrate, I am laughed 
at; and lord Elwood tells me he loves me ten times better than ever sister 
was loved before. 2 3 

The “increasing absurdity” of the young man’s behaviour becomes 
“provoking” . The girl laments the death of the father and blames her 
brother. However, the tone of the novel condemns the decisions of the father 
to separate the children during their infancy. The refusal to let them grow up 
together turns against the family. Similar example is William Child Green’s 
The Prophecy of Duneannon (1824) where a brother and sister are about to 
marry as a result of careless baby-swapping. 

It is also a possible plot when the separation into male and female in 
parental units occurs - novels focus on either one or the other adoptive 


1 PALMER JR John, The Mystery of the Black Tower, p. 146 

2 WILKINSON Sarah, The Child of Mystery, p. 182 

3 Ibid. 
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parents provide temporary stability but the balance is always fragile on 
account of conflicts between the male and female side. 

Gothic Family Structures, the Gothic Plot and the Place of the 
Child 

From what we have seen, it appears that the child is always at the centre of 
attention. The gothic novel always provides lengthy stories of families. The 
only way for them to unfold is by concentrating on younger generations 
discovering, learning, and developing. The child is also depicted at the 
centre of family conflicts and at the source of parental discord. In the work 
of J. Fox, the unborn child becomes the focus of all adult interests. The 
opening of Frances Brooke’s The Accusing Spirit (1802) offers another 
good example of a typical family structure comprised of venerable ancestors 
and two generations of children. The text bonds the living with the dead in a 
symmetrical vertically structured hierarchy, indicating that all living 
generations above ground are forever the children of the dead below them. 
These children are placed, and “magnificently bounded”, within the solid 
structure of a gothic family mansion, itself in horizontal expansion and 
surrounded by sublime mountains and forests. This image is a perfect 
extended metaphor for the gothic novel itself and indirectly shows that 
without the child (both as a concept and a figure), the gothic novel cannot 
be. 

Because the gothic child is deeply tied to the family and to a network of 
gothic figures, it quickly becomes part of the social and domestic structure 
of the gothic novel. The figure of such a child cannot be left out when 
analysing the novel because some of the novel’s aspects remain in the dark 
without it. Manfred’s villainy is completely unnecessary, were it not for his 
desperate need of heir and the loss of his son. We cannot analyse Radcliffe’s 
Udolpho (1794) without taking into account the first chapters of the novel 
and the childhood of her heroine for they shape Emily into who she is. It is 
impossible to speak of Bungay Castle (1796) without noticing the ringing 
laughter of children running down its corridors and the sighs of the 
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adolescent imprisoned in its dungeons. Lathom’s impenetrable secret would 
not be impenetrable without the strange events framing the infancy and 
early childhood of the characters. The plot of Cullen’s The Haunted 
Priory (1794) would be perfectly meaningless without two changelings and 
several adoptions, and we would not be reading the novel today. Most 
gothic novels involving early sibling rivalry and childhood conflicts or 
differences between brothers and sisters would lose their sound foundation. 

Furthermore, the gothic novel’s plot depends on the integration of the child 
into that plot. If we analyse the 3 different plot possibilities offered by Le 
Tellier’s study of gothic (the growing crescendo, the perfect circle and the 
deepening recess 1 ) as being characterised by distinctive patterns of 
intensifying vision of evil, containing specific characters and setting, it 
becomes obvious that these patterns are also dependent on the figure of the 
gothic child as the fundamental, common element present in the same 
invariable form in all of them. The child as a means to obtain retribution, as 
the assurance that one shall prevail, as an end and a final purpose in itself, 
has the simultaneous capacity to tangle and resolve every plot. 

Lost Parents, Lost Children 

The lost parent and/or lost child are both linked to the development of the 
gothic child and through the child, to the development of the gothic family 
structure. Both themes are related and deal with a missing part of the family 
and with absence but not necessarily with death. The authors who use them 
do so in the attempt to determine and compare their importance but also to 
examine the larger implications of loss on the child character and from 
there, on the novel itself. The murder, death, or disappearance of figures and 
the re-integration of lost figures raise questions concerning their place in the 
gothic family on the one hand and in the gothic structure on the other. 


1 LE TELLIER, An Intensifying Vision of Evil, pp. 119 - 140 
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The gothic novelists use a great variety of methods to make parents and 
children disappear from each other’s or from the reader’s view. When 
dealing with less skilled authors, it may happen that we stumble upon a 
child or parent who are simply left out or abandoned by the author as the 
narrative unfolds. Using many characters demands a certain skill and 
diligence as to the logic of their appearing on and disappearing from the 
gothic scene. Some figures manifestly interfere with the logical 
development of the plot and have to be removed. The removal of others, 
however, can bring suspense. In such cases, the favourite choices of the 
gothic novelist are, without a doubt, the deaths of parents and/or children. 
Slightly less dramatic are the events in novels where children are stolen or 
parents escape. 

From the child’s perspective, the disappearing of parents is frequently 
linked to death. The gothic child will imagine or suppose the death of the 
parent, the novel focusing on the child’s suffering, on the uncertainties and 
hardships an orphan or a foundling is about to face. Novels depicting the 
death or disappearance of a parent generally focus on the child growing up 
and dealing with the effects of that loss. These novels also share numerous 
similarities with the bildungsroman. The disappearing and lengthy absence 
of parents has an effect on the development of the child figure. 

The absence of the child, on the other hand, can have multiple repercussions 
on different aspects of the novel with the appearance of subplots and 
secondary narratives. The figure of the lost child (contrary to that of the lost 
parent) has an effect on the novel’s structure and on the other characters and 
figures within that plot. This is a very important difference as far as the 
structure of gothic is concerned and can help us understand the significance 
of the gothic child. Whenever the parent disappears (no matter if that father 
or mother figure has been depicted as tyrannical or benevolent, no matter if 
it has played an important role in plot or character development), the effects 
we are looking for are situated on the level of the child and they are 
frequently predictable. Whenever the child disappears, we are looking at a 
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large scope of consequences and the plot ramifications can be countless. 
The disappearance of a child is a powerful tool for plot spinning. Because of 
it, the gothic child is crucial for the gothic plot. 

The reader’s immediate reaction to the death or disappearance of a parent is 
to: 


1. note the child’s reaction and 

2. look for any changes in the character of the child figure. 

In the case of Radcliffe’s Emily, the death of her father leads the reader to 
one question: “What is going to happen to Emily?” And we know that what 
can happen to her is limited by two factors - transitions and bipolarity. 
Therefore, Emily will most definitely develop into an increasingly 
independent adolescent and will either turn to the side of Good or to the side 
of Evil. But when Emily is suddenly seized by the gothic villain and 
disappears from Valancourt’s view, the questions abound: “What will 
happen to Valancourt?”, “What is Montoni going to do?”, “How will Emily 
resist?”. The implications are much more numerous when the child is 
directly involved and even its disappearance and/or absence may affect the 
gothic plot. Similarly, in Lathom’s Impenetrable Secret (1805) the death of 
a mother at birth is an event of importance to the future of her two children 
in that their personalities remain affected by that loss well into adulthood. 
The character of the gothic child is dependent on that loss. However, the 
disappearance of one of the children determines the outcome of the novel. 
The outcome of the novel is dependent on that loss. 

The Dying Parent 

The high death rate of infants and/or their mothers within the gothic novel 
might seem to mirror the death rate of the day. However, it is difficult to 
evaluate in what way exactly, the gothic novel blends reality with fiction. 
The Notification of Births Act in the UK dates back to 1907. It rendered 
obligatory the declaration of every baby six hours within birth and became a 
means of tracking infant mortality. However, during the period of interest to 
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us, most children were registered at local parishes and sometimes well into 
their 3 year. If we were to compare to what extent the gothic novel is a 
mirror of this, we would have to track down parish registers from the period 
1764 - 1824, gather all information related to the children registered and 
their age, and subsequently compare these statistics to those within the 
gothic novel. Such a study has never been carried out. We cannot claim that 
what we discover within the gothic novel concerning the deaths of mothers 
and children during birth at the time is revealing of the real picture. It may 
however be revealing of what the authors of gothic thought about such 
things. 

In most 1 novels from our sample, a child dying in birth is seen as a lesser 
tragedy than the one occasioned by the death of a mother. A dead infant 
adds to the dramatic effect of the novel and intensifies the suffering of the 
adult. The death of a child at birth is something that contributes to the 
characterisation of the adult. It is an element the gothic novel inherits from 
the sentimental strain and most gothic authors add to it by making the 
child’s death more visually striking (e.g. the rotting corpse of Agnes’s child 
in Lewis). As we indicated earlier, we do not consider dying or dead babies 
as gothic children but as gothic elements. From the 19 th century onwards, it 
is believed that more intense horror and terror are provoked by the view of 
an adult found next to the body of a child or an infant. The authors who use 
this device imply that the mere idea of a young one dying is terrible and 
horrifying for youth is meant to live on, grow old and then die. Such scenes 
are described by W. H. Ireland, by Ch. R. Maturin and by M. G. Lewis. 
However, in earlier gothics, the terrifying idea of premature death is 
virtually non-existent. Authors like Walpole and Cullen present us with a 
dance of death. All gothic figures take part in this dance, regardless of their 
sex, age or social positions and the child is treated like an equal to the adult 


1 Annex 1, p. 36 for a study of dead children. 
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in terms of death. This means that in many 18 th -century gothics any death is 
horrifying and terrible and that the child’s death is not specifically seen as 
more horrifying and terrible than the rest. This idea is illustrated by the 
words of a mother towards a villain torturing and killing her child in 
Cullen’s The Haunted Priory (1794): 

And thinkst thou, monster, foolish as depraved, that my soul [...] can, after 
yielding up the life of my child, stoop to tremble at the manner of his 
death ? ! 

The very birth of the child is seen in terms of death by the usage of the verb 
“yield up” and the nature of that death is irrelevant. To the heroine, giving 
birth is equal to reconciliation with death. John Palmer Jr. sees death as “the 
destroyer of all human things” - and places children in both the position of 
killers and killed. The entire gothic cast dances the dance of death. 

In fact, of particular interest to us here is the gothic child, not the dead or 
dying child. The gothic child cannot be represented by the corpse of a child 
but only by the children who survive. For them, the gothic novel has in store 
the death, loss or disappearance of the parent(s). Thus, the absent parental 
figure always has a heavy impact on the gothic child and hence, on the 
gothic novel and the themes it explores. The pattern defining the essential 
processes of the gothic child’s development in terms of character can be 
formulated as follows: 


1 CULLEN Stephen, The Haunted Priory, op. cit., p. 126 

2 PALMER JR John, The Mystery of the Black Tower, op. cit., p. 146 
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Figure 5 Birth and death processes 

For the gothic child, birth is closely linked to death. Gothic children have 
directly experienced death several times, in their bodies, via the severed 
links with the mother - the cutting of the umbilical cord, the lack of milk, a 
brief night spent in the cold if the child is abandoned. Gothic children lose 
their mothers after the delivery or lose them in infancy. They cannot 
remember this loss. In some novels their losses involve both parents. The 
orphaned children are told of that death and of their loss by surviving 
parents or adoptive families. Consciously witnessing or coming close to 
death during childhood, on the other hand, can be a factor for a symbolic 
rebirth. A double contact with death in-between birth and rebirth is 
characteristic of the gothic child. Earlier, we analysed the practice of 
introducing symbolic baptisms and transitions related to birth and/or death, 
to burials and baptism rites. They refer to the second part of the pattern. 
However, before the gothic child faces them, it unconsciously faces death in 
infancy. 

Within our sample of novels, we have noted that only a minority of blood- 
related mothers and children survive and remain together from the child’s 
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birth to its adulthood 1 2 . It appears that most authors feel an obligation to 
remind the reader of the mother’s death. When gothic children are orphaned, 
as a rule, they become such from birth or early childhood. In Lathom’s The 
Castle of Ollada (1795), Garcia was “blessed with the lovely Matilda, of 
whom she [his wife] died in child-birth”“ and in his The Midnight Bell 
(1798) “[Lauretta’s] mother died on the same day on which [she] was 
bom” 3 . The mother’s death is repeatedly insisted upon 4 whenever the story 
of the child is retold to strangers. William Henry Ireland’s rhetoric of 
suffering also targets the newly born 5 with suffering being prolonged all 
through childhood and into adulthood. In all the novels by Ireland used for 
this study, both male and female children lose their mothers in infancy. 
Suffering is thus transmitted from the dying mother to the surviving child. 
The examples provided here are revelatory of the general tendency followed 
when gothic authors deal with babies. 

However, in some novels, the death of the mother does not occur until early 
adolescence. This is done as part of the gothic experiment on the child, so 
that the child may witness the slow death of the parent. When selecting 
older children, an author has the added possibility to explore the thematic of 
loss and absence, and the subsequent pain and frustration the gothic child 
may experience. Dealing with older children also gives the possibility to 
confront the child not only with the death of the mother but also with the 
loss of the father as in Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794). In it, 
the heroine’s childhood and the onset of her adolescence are marked by the 
death of her brothers and by the death of her mother, while the death of her 


1 Annex 1, pp. 34 - 36 

2 LATHOM Francis, The Castle of Ollada, op. cit., p. 14 

3 LATHOM Francis, The Midnight Bell, op. cit., p. 32 

4 E.g. “the period of its entrance into the world was dated by the death of its mother”, Ibid., 
p. 5 

5 [...] when she gave him to the world, it was but to strain him to her breaking heart, and 
bid her offspring an eternal adieu.” IRELAND William Henry, Gondez the Monk, p. 54 
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father unexpectedly declares her an adult and an heiress. This practice also 
allows authors to repeatedly confront children with death and loss. Another 
good example is the 13-year-old Emmeline who loses her mother at birth 
and subsequently witnesses the slow decline of her adoptive mother. It is 
said that she “began to reflect on what she should do, if Mrs Carey died: and 
these reflections occasionally gave her pain” 1 . The double loss of a mother 
figure becomes an occasion to explore the child’s emotions. As a rule, the 
gothic child dwells on the death of loved ones. Something similar happens 
in Wilkinson’s The Child of Mystery (1809) where a 6-year-old girl (the 
future heroine) is informed of her mother’s death. She suffers from the 
knowledge and just when she starts to recover, she is told that her mother 
has abandoned her, that she was not really dead but is now finally dying. 
The girl is taken to see her parent for the first time only to watch her die a 
painful death. All through the 18 th century, the sentimental novel and a large 
number of didactic, educational, or religious texts favour this exposure to 
death with the purpose to instruct the child into humility. Methodist writers 
(like Bonhote) among others use the technique and, in a sense, perpetuate 
the practice of corpse visiting in their gothic novels. The advantage of the 
gothic novel is that the reader can discover almost immediately the effect of 
this on the grown-up adult. The other particularity of the gothic novel is the 
accumulation of those scenes, sometimes resulting in failed experiments 
with children who let themselves die instead of turning to faith and going on 
with their lives. The death of the parent signifies a severed link with life and 
the gothic child is constantly aware of this. Children who genuinely 
correspond to our definition of the gothic child (like W. H. Ireland’s 
Huberto Avinzo for example) walk on the border of two worlds, on the thin 
line that separates the world of the living and that of the dead. The young 


1 SMITH Charlotte, Emmeline the Orphan of the Castle (1788), London: Cadell in the 
Strand, 3 rd ed. 1789, vol. 1, p. 7 
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twins in Lee’s Recess (1785) lose their mother in infancy and are told by 
their nurse that they 

scarce had been held to the bosom of a mother, before [they] were divided 
from it forever [...] he [the father] beheld her children torn from her 
bosom as if the product of dishonour, and hid in solitude from every human 
eye. 1 

The twins continue their existence entombed. Their limited contacts with the 
world of the living strengthen their nature of gothic children. The paths of 
their lives take them along a thread stretched between the noise of life and 
the silence of death. They walk this thread from their birth to their own 
death. 

Most of the events linked to the death of the parents occur at the beginning 
of novels but the loss and absence of the parental figure recur in different 
forms as themes all through the gothic novel. In cases where the danger of 
birth is past, mothers and children are divided. In cases of a single father 
raising a child, a necessary, unavoidable separation frequently occurs as in 
Roche’s Clermont (1798). The events are generally represented as having 
heavy psychological implications and/or as involving exceptional physical 
brutality. In Mrs Harley’s St. Bernard’s Priory (1786), the mother sacrifices 
herself and is murdered instead of her young children. The death of the 
loving, tender, nurturing father (St. Aubert in Udolpho, 1794) intensifies the 
tension in the gothic novel. Introduced as a contrasting figure, meant to 
show the way and educate the gothic child, the death of the father triggers 
the appearance of the gothic villain (frequently a substitute father figure in 
the face of an uncle). The dead father is then contrasted to his substitute and 
the child is able to compare a figure of good with a figure of evil. Thus, the 
gothic child passes from the custody of good to the custody of evil in order 
to gain understanding but also to experience terror, sadness, grief. 


1 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., pp. 30-31 
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“The Unnatural Mother” 

We have until now provided examples of children who suffer from the loss 
of loved ones. However, the gothic novel provides ample examples of the 
contrary - abandoned children who harbour hate and suffer on account of 
living absentee parents who have left them to the care of strangers. In 
Martyn ofFenrose (1801), one of the young heroes explains: 

not long had I forsaken the breast, and dared to trust myself upon my legs, 
when my mother - Oh, shame - abandoned, forsook, and turned me over to 
the care of strangers. I have no recollection of her; and I have taught 
myself to regard her as one deserving of contempt and indifference. She 
never could feel the instincts of nature; she never was worthy of bearing a 
child, or of giving it birth. To leave me when I was so weak and innocent - 
to fly to other countries, and live in pleasure and dissipation so many 
years; never, never claiming me as her son, or informing me of her 
existence. Base, unnatural woman! 1 2 

After inviting herself to visit her long lost son, she plots to remarry, to kill, 
and to seduce and is finally thrown out by her son. The act of rejecting, 
disowning the mother is equivalent to eliminating a threat to household 
stability. It transforms the adolescent into a young hero and brings on the 
happy ending of the novel. Two concurrent ideas appear here - the 
innocence of the baby, expressed in its utter difference from the parent, and 
the “unnatural” mother, subsequently depicted as repentant but incorrigible. 
The future hero is depicted as knowing right from wrong since childhood, as 
capable of teaching himself the difference and having the right to judge and 
condemn the errors of the parent. This depiction of the gothic child as a 
critic of adult vices, as a judge and a final arbiter of good and evil is very 
popular with authors working on the positive gothic child character type. In 


1 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., pp. 94 - 95 

2 Borrowed from The Unnatural Mother and Ungrateful Wife. A Narrative founded on true 
and very interesting Facts (1750) 
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addition, as recently revealed by Hockenhull-Smith, this typical for the 
gothic genre situation closely corresponds to the context of 18 th and 19 th 
century English laws of adultery and child custody 1 2 , supressing and 
justifying the possibility of child custody attributed to the mother based on 
the presumption that the adulterous female parent is guilty of making the 
child the “victim” of a highly unethical and immoral situation. The 
implications of this discovery are heavy for the gothic genre and reveal the 
reliance and dependency of gothic on the figure of the child. The rhetoric of 
the gothic novel is thus concerned with the child and the child’s future in 
terms of inheritance (the non-material legacy traditionally left for the child 
to perpetuate) and heritage (the material bequest left to the child by the 
parent). 

Francis Lathom’s mother figures also belong to the category of evil 
mothers along with those depicted by Dacre, Bonhote and Wilkinson. The 
children of those mothers, however, do not condemn them so quickly and 
hesitate between desire, love and disgust all through adolescence and well 
into adulthood. Lathom’s mother figures are usually very young, intensely 
sexualised, and leave their children and husbands after birth. They are 
depicted as enticing their grown-up sons into sin. The mother-son 
relationships Lathom represents can be easily transposed into those of a 
Greek tragedy. In Lathom’s novels, no mercy is shown to the abandoning 
mother, abandonment being seen as unnatural. However, the punishment 
never comes by the decision or from the hand of the child. In fact, this is a 
very common theme for Lathom’s work and recurs in all his novels from 


1 According to Hockenhull-Smith, the “environment corresponded to a key trope of the 
"gothic" novel. That suggests the closeness of the link between such laws, some of which 
really originated in gothic law, and the development of the literary gothic, generically 
fascinated by ancestry and fraught with anxiety about the family, sexuality, and power.” 
HOCKENHULL-SMITH Marie, “The children will be ‘subject to the infamy of their 
deluded and unfortunate mother’: rhetoric of the courtroom, a gothic fantasy and a plain 
letter to the Lord Chancellor”, Law and Literature, 18 (3), 2006, pp. 403-430. 

2 E.g. the mother figure portraits in Astonishment!!! (1802) and in Italian Mysteries (1820). 
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our sample. The reader is presented with a young, abandoned child or an 
orphan, then follows the life of that child into adolescence. At this point, the 
adolescent son is seduced by the mother or becomes a witness of incest 
between his mother and another family member (e.g. an uncle), the 
Shakespearean similitudes of which are easily made obvious in The 
Midnight Bell (1798). Lathom makes several attempts to fully describe and 
reunite all conflicting moral values he needs in a single motherly portrait. 
He finally succeeds in dressing the portrait of such an innocent yet corrupt, 
good yet evil, young yet old, beautiful yet ugly, pure yet polluted mother 
and makes her son witness the dissection of her body 1 . 

The issue which lies at the heart of Lathom’s Italian Mysteries (1820) can 
easily be overlooked. It is presented as a flashback, revealed in a letter. It 
can be easily mistaken for a subplot (or a secondary plot) before one realises 
that this flashback is at the origin of all previously depicted horrors. The 
letter presents us with an adopted adolescent, being invited by a hag to visit 
a beautiful young woman. The words of the hag make it obvious that the 
adolescent is still quite a boy. She keeps referring to fairy tales, implicitly 
stressing his fear of sexuality and lack of masculinity: 

The lady in question neither inhabits and enchanted castle, nor is protected 
by a fiery dragon; you ’ll neither be swallowed up alive by the one, nor be 
conjured into a marble statue to ornament the other. 2 

Subsequently, the reader is presented with a sumptuous setting - white 
draperies behind which the son holds his mother on a bed. She is dressed in 
transparent gauze and sings him a song strangely reminiscent of his 
abandonment: 


1 Cf. GLISSON James, “Cutting It Both Ways”, Anatomy of Gender, Northwestern 
University, 2005, available online at http://anatomvofgender.northwestern.edu for an 
analysis of the connection between the erotic experience and the dissection of the male and 
female body. 

2 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries, op. cit., p. 138 
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The snow to the ground was in large flakes descending, 

The hoar-frost was nipping each bud on the spray; 

On a wild barren heath I found a poor baby; 

All shiv ’ring and crying in tatter’d array; 

Poor little baby boy! Ah, well-a-day! 1 2 

We would like to attract the attention to the whiteness of the scene and to 
the foundling. They are part of the imagery connected to the gothic child 
and are characteristic for many gothic novels even when they deal with 
parental loss and orphaned children. Interestingly, we are quite far from 
Victorian and 20 th -century representations of children with gaunt faces 
dressed in black'. Simultaneously, the harshness of the conditions revealed 
by the accumulation of whistling, sibilant sounds in “snow”, “hoar-frost”, 
“spray”, “heath” point to the baby’s suffering. This is something we also 
find in W. H. Ireland’s Gondez (1805) and in the novels by S. S. Wilkinson. 


Lathom’s text is also a very good example of a narrative within a narrative 
involving a child. It can be expressed graphically as follows: 



the frame 
narrative of 
(the 

daughter 

reading... 



... [the son's 
epistolary 
narrative) of... 


the mother's 
song] 



Figure 6 Narrative within the narrative in Lathom 

All of these narratives are connected to the child as a concept in more than 
one way - an abandoned child is found by the mother; someone’s children 
(a daughter and a son) are caught in the web of reading and writing a gothic 
narrative; the mother’s song is also a metaphor of sexual love for the baby 
she finds becomes a cupid. Lathom’s text thus contains several distinct 


1 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries, op. cit., p. 138 

2 E.g. the portrait of young Jane Eyre ate the orphanage or, more recently, the portrait of the 
little girl in the film The Orphan (2009). 
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representations of the child. On the one hand, we have a physically present 
child (the adolescent to whom the son is being sung) and on the other, the 
image of a universal child, a symbol containing all the ambiguity of what 
the child stands for - passion, desire, purity, mischief - rendered negative 
by the act of abandonment. They are doubly negative if we take into account 
the setting in which the mother’s song is produced. In fact, the access to the 
mother’s splendid chamber passes through underground tunnels, through 
dark, decaying, damp vaulted passages. The whiteness of the scenes also 
clashes with the darkness of the intentions. 

The portrait of the lascivious abandoning mother thrusts upon the child a 
different vision of his origins. Lathom’s Hellenistic interpretation of adult, 
parental and sibling love is very much inspired by the distinctions made 
between the Greek “agape”, “eros”, “philia” and “storge”, allowing the 
coexistence of all four. The young hero in Italian Mysteries (1820) has been 
only exposed to the latter two. He is thus thrown from a stable, reassuring 
world of virtuous love and affection created for him by his adoptive parents 
into a world of passion and sacrifice brought to him by his real mother. The 
erotic nature of his relationship with that newly found mother 1 gradually 
transforms into the passionate, sacrificial aspect of “agape” when looking at 
her dismembered body: 

the horror, the astonishment, the convulsive pang which rent my heart, 
when, in the countenance of the deceased I beheld my mother! I had heard 
my mother accused of lascivious criminality, had seen her insensible 
remains exposed to the most humiliating and ignominious situation to 
which mortal clay could be subjected! and could a son, who possesses a 
heart of manhood, the feelings of a human being, witness this double 


1 Cf. HAGGERTY George E., “Mothers and Other Lovers: Gothic Fiction and the Erotics 
of Loss”, Eighteenth-Century Fiction, Volume 16, Issue 2, Article 2, 2004. Available 
online at http://digitalcommons.mcmaster.ca/ecf/voll6/iss2/2 . 
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degradation to the character and form of her who bore him, and not seek 
retribution on the asperser of her fame 1 2 

The sacrifice of the mother comes in confirmation of a predominant in the 
gothic novel logic - pure, unadulterated love is dissociated from bodily 
needs in the character of a mother obeying the “instincts of nature”'. Such a 
mother is necessarily a sexless, desireless receptacle, living to satisfy the 
needs of the child. Curiously enough, the mother’s “instincts” exclude one 
of the most natural ones - desire for physical love. Whenever the mother 
expresses her desire, her portrait is associated to adolescence, to youth, to 
immaturity. That is why Lathom’s mothers often give the impression of 
being unrealistically young. On the other hand, the child is defined by only 
one thing - desire. A child is depicted as wanting, lacking and needing. It is 
partially on account of this that most gothic novels seem to deal with 
adolescents and unmarried youths. But in fact, gothic novels deal with 
children for a simple reason - the gothic plot is woven with want and desire, 
which represent the essence of the child. The gothic heroine becoming a 
mother and emptying herself of childhood desires is the natural conclusion 
of such a plot. 

Some of the most disturbing depictions of motherhood are made available in 
Maturin’s Melmoth (1820). The parasitic presence of Guzman’s mother; the 
troubled motherhood of Guzman’s wife, the absent, guilty, sinful mothers of 
Immalee and the mysterious Spaniard, and above all the sacrifice of 
Isadora’s baby represent the culmination of an epic 56-years journey 
through the unnatural motherhoods of gothic fiction. In them, we see 
mothers in persistent conflict with their offspring, the baby depicted as an 
innocent but selfish, opportunistic organism without a consciousness of its 
own for which the mothers sacrifice themselves. As for the mother figure in 


1 LATHOM Francis, Italian Mysteries, op. cit., p. 164 

2 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., pp. 94 - 95 
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Bonhote who tries to drown her infant son, the maternal instinct In Maturin 
is often replaced by a struggle for survival and more particularly, for food. 
The issue, very clearly posed by Maturin, concerns the right of life. Who 
detains the right to live when food is scanty and the parent is in mortal 
danger - the adult or the child? 1 The ambivalence in the description of the 
child’s death leaves the reader uncertain of the circumstances and of 
Isidora’s culpability. Thus, in the mother’s own words: 

“Even the morbid nourishment it [the child] received from me was dried 
up when my sentence was read. It moaned all night - towards morning its 
moans grew fainter, and I was glad - at last they ceased, and I was very - 
happy!’’ 2 

But when described from an omniscient point of view we see something 
quite different: 

Isadora placed in their hands the corse [sic] of her infant daughter. 
Around the throat of the miserable infant, bom amid agony, and nursed in 
a dungeon, there was a black mark 3 

The conflict between the two versions evokes a number of questions. For 
example, to what extent is the readiness to sacrifice a suffering child proof 
of parental love? Maturin’s idea is to explore the depth of parental 


1 Interestingly enough, this question was also an issue for debate among obstetricians of the 
times in cases of dangerous pregnancies. During the period of interest to us, the explicit 
instructions to doctors and midwives were to preserve the life of the mother in all cases 
regardless of the mother’s desires and regardless of the mother’s life expectancy. Thus, 
babies who might have lived long and happy lives would be discarded for the temporary 
benefit of mothers who survived the child by mere hours. Similarly, doctors hesitated to 
extract foetuses from the bodies of mothers who died during the last three months of 
pregnancy even when the extraction might have been successful. Cf. Editions of The Lancet 
London: A Journal of British and Foreign Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Pharmacology, Public Health and News from 1813 (printed by J. Onwhyn) to 
1824 (printed by Elsevier) and The Medico-Chirurgical Review and Journal of Medical 
Science (especially Vol. 3), Burgess and Hill 1823 (full volumes available at Ghent 
University library). 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer, op. cit., p. 531 

3 Ibid., p. 530 
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engagement, to question the notion of maternal instinct and to explore the 
long-standing myth of unnatural motherhood. As we shall see further 1 2 , the 
narratives in Melmoth (1820) explore exactly the same problems when they 
concern the father figures (e.g. Guzman). 

Phantoms and Family Romances: Lost and Returning Children 

In some novels the child is temporarily absent. It is lost from the reader’s 
point of view. This does not mean that such a child is unimportant. 
Returning children always have stories to tell and in that, they are 
significant to the gothic plot. They may also become important symbols 
along the lines of the Biblical prodigal son parable'. The gothic novel deals 
with transgression but also with forgiveness and, above all, with the return 
of the lost child into the family. The reintegration of the child into the gothic 
structure is unavoidable. It obeys a no-escape logic in that even rebellious 
and/or wandering gothic figures are always attached to a gothic monument, 
to a gothic ruin, to a gothic edifice or, more broadly, to a gothic structure of 
some sort, as well as to their past: 

Here, in the mansion of his forefathers, in honourable ease reposed the 
aged Baron d ’Orival, with the only surviving children of his family - the 
Lady Geneviora, his daughter, and the young and lovely Eglantine, the 
only remaining offspring of his eldest son, who had found an early, but a 
glorious doom, for he had fallen in the front of battle. 3 

Frances Brooke offers us a very good example of a family structure within a 
gothic mansion, bound in it by history and death. In fact, the gothic child is 
the maker of that plot even when seemingly absent from it. The Accusing 
Spirit (1802) is an example of a gothic novel in which the child is 


1 Infra. “The Monstrous Father”, p. 425 

2 BALDWIN Robert, “A Bibliography of the Prodigal Son Theme in Art and Literature”, 
Bulletin of Bibliography 44-3, 1987, pp. 167 - 171 

3 BROOKE Frances, The Accusing Spirit, London: Minerva Press for W. Lane, vol. 1, 
1802, p. 2. The underlining is ours. 
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apparently absent as a theme. However, the first pages introduce the reader 
to several scenes and discussions dealing with mothers, children and infants. 
These are seemingly unrelated to the main plot on account of their episodic 
presence. However, they are inscribed in the logic of singling out the 
concept of the child from the very beginning as a principal subject of study. 
This is done indirectly, the story taking turns and circumventions. For 
example, Brooke introduces the reader to Eglantine, an adolescent. We see 
her transit into adulthood by gradually giving birth to herself, by 
differentiating herself from her forefathers. Nevertheless, she remains the 
child of the gothic family and is treated accordingly - as a vehicle of 
transmission of her own family history with the duty of preserving the 
lineage. In novels like The Accusing Spirit (1802), it is remarkably easy to 
lose track of the child and be carried away by an accumulation of events 
related to it but not specifically mentioning the word “child”. In such cases, 
we are dealing with a lost child. In fact, the importance of the child can be 
retraced quite easily by examining the novel’s ending. In it, the child 
returns. It appears that the union of Eglantine and De Courcy, both 
“persecuted children” and “children of calamity” 1 2 , will serve to “educate the 
orphan, to protect the innocent, to console the afflicted”. The gothic child 
couple is transformed into a perfect parental couple, taking care of those 
inferior to them (seen as their children) and of their own heirs (their 
biological children) who owe them, on their turn, “filial gratitude” - . 
Brooke’s novel is a good example of lost and returning children from an 
extradiegetic and external (the reader’s) point of view. But we also have 
examples of novels in which the child is lost and then returns 
intradiegetically. 


1 BROOKE Frances, The Accusing Spirit, op. cit. , p. 298 

2 Ibid., p. 297 
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Many gothic novels follow the example of the scattered progeny motif 1 , 
inherited from the early 18 th -century novel, and feature travel, adventure and 
spiritual quests. In these, the child leaves (or is chased from) the home and 
is lost to the gothic family, thereby interrupting the lineage. This is clearly 
the case for the work of R. M. Roche who uses generations of children from 
the same family often dispersed very far from one another for obscure 
reasons. Such is, for example, the sombre family heritage in 
Clermont (1798). Because of a fatal mistake (apparently once again linked 
to family affairs), the father is a lost child and so are his own children. 
Several generations are marked by this heritage and cannot divest 
themselves of it until the awaited (chosen) child figure comes to liberate 
future generations and is reintegrated into a solid gothic structure. In 
Clermont it is the heroine, the child the reader follows from the age of 2, 
who accomplishes this. 

In fact, when speaking of the intradiegetically lost child, we can also refer to 
all and each of the following: 

• the unwanted child, 

• the rejected child, 

• the child dispossessed of personal history, 

• the abandoned child, 

• the orphaned child, 

• the escaping/eloping child or 

• the child victim of baby-swapping. 

These may all seem different but they all share something common - the 
negation, absence or loss of their identity. Regardless of the reasons for their 
suffering, these all are lost children - lost to and within the gothic world and 


1 Cf. FLINT Christopher, “ Robinson Crusoe and the Orphaned Family”, Family Fictions: 
Narrative and Domestic Relations in Britain (1688 - 1798), Stanford University Press, 
1998, pp. 154-160 
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lost to themselves. Their lives cannot fully unfold until they acquire the 
knowledge of a secret that has been kept from them. The tradition for 
keeping from the gothic child a secret linked to the family is preserved since 
the beginnings of gothic and has become a convention. “I am no intruder 
into the secrets of families” 1 2 3 , says Theodore’s father to Manfred in The 
Castle of Otranto (1764). A child who comes from a family with secrets 
attempts to construct a new life for itself, to find a place in society and a role 
to play by placing itself in plausible scenarios. And that is why, much like 
Theodore’s father in Otranto, the family servant in R. M. Roche’s Clermont 
(1798) believes that “it does not become [him] to tell family secrets.”" This 
is how we can resume the larger part of the plots in the gothic novels of the 
period 1764 - 1824: family secrets are kept by the adults; the gothic 
children are looking for these secrets. 

It is crucial that these secrets be linked to the family (the ancestors, the 
parents, the family mansion) on the one hand and to the gothic child on the 
other. Thus, Emily becomes a lost gothic child not after the death of her 
father but after she realises that “the papers she had destroyed, in obedience 
to the command of their father’” might have contained a terrible secret. 
Similarly, Clermont’s daughter is not only discarded by her father and left to 
the care of a stranger but she is also assured by that stranger that her father 
has numerous dark secrets which, she imagines, are linked to herself. 
Strangely enough, 

[her] happiness depends entirely on [her] ignorance of them: was the dark 

volume of [her] father’s fate ever opened to [her] view, peace would for 


1 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 43 

2 ROCHE Regina Maria, Clermont, op. cit., p. 203 

3 RADCLIFFE Ann, The Mysteries of Udolpho (ed. Bonamy Dobree), Oxford: OUP, 1980, 
p. 491 
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ever forsake [her] breast; for its characters are marked by horror, and 
stained with blood . 1 2 3 

This is when Matilda gets lost within her own conjectures. The opening 
scene of The Spirit of Turretville (1800) discovers to the reader “a poor 
woman lying dead on the ground, with an almost famished infant still 
clinging to her breast”". In his role of a father to his people, Sir Thomas 
“turned his attention toward the child: it was a boy [...] he resolved to have 
the foundling brought up in the castle” . The child is found but then lost 
again when, during adolescence, he begins to suspect that the story of his 
life might be very different from what was initially imagined. The 
adolescent does not know to whom to turn for a solution but feels that there 
is something important for him to learn. Meanwhile, his true identity is lost 
to him. The only thing which keeps him on track is the adherence to a set of 
carefully drawn moral principles. Everything else, the good and the bad 
events of his history, remains a mystery. 

The lost child is a stage in the development of the gothic child figure. It is a 
very important albeit an overlooked stage because what many critics of 
gothic generally tend to notice is the flatness of the young heroes’ and 
heroines’ characters. Their characters are sometimes compared to gothic 
architecture and are said to be static and sturdy, solidly anchored to their 
image of a hero or villain. The lost child stage is the reason for this. While 
lost, many gothic children cannot develop fully in terms of character. Such 
is precisely the case with Isidora (aka Immalee) in Melmoth (1820). While 
the mystery around her birth and origins persists, while she is lost to the 
world and to herself, she remains a mere child, bounded by the shores of her 
island. She cannot develop all the sides of her character to their full extent - 


1 ROCHE Regina Maria, Clermont , op. cit., p. 80 

2 ANONYMOUS, The Spirit of Turretville, op. cit., p. 2 

3 Ibid. 
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something that gradually happens after she leaves the island and reaches its 
climax during her imprisonment and the murder of her child. It is at that 
moment that we can catch a glimpse of all the facets of her character, both 
the good and the bad. Contrary to the stages of transition, the lost child stage 
does not necessarily occur for all children. 

The refusal to accept a child as part of the family, the rejection or 
abandonment of a child are all factors that point to the lost child in a gothic 
novel. Most authors obey the gothic convention when it comes to the 
development of these lost children, attempting to weave a plot where 
numerous revelations lead the child figure to progressive understanding and, 
ultimately, to precise knowledge of the truth. In some gothic novels of this 
type, an interesting phenomenon linked to the gothic child’s retrieval of its 
identity before its return and subsequent reintegration into a larger gothic 
family structure manifests itself. Different facets of this phenomenon have 
been described by E. Rashkin and M. G. Backus' in their studies and are 
respectively termed “the phantom” and the “construction of a family 
romance”. We link Rashkin’s notion of “phantom” and Backus’s process of 
family romance creation to what Henry James calls “haunted children” 1 2 3 4 . We 
would also like to differentiate these from the gothic children haunted by 
their past mentioned in previous chapters 5 . In fact, most gothic children are 
haunted by different things - on the one hand by their past and by the past 
of their parents but on the other, by things kept secret from them, things of 
which they are only partly aware. A gothic child troubled by such a 
phantom is a favourite device with W. H. Ireland who managed to harness 


1 RASHKIN Esther, Family Secrets and the Psychoanalysis of Narrative , Princeton 
University Press, 1992 

2 BACKUS Margot Gayle, The Gothic Family Romance: Heterosexuality, Child Sacrifice, 
and the Anglo-Irish Colonial Order , Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1999 

3 Supra, p. 261 

4 Op. cit. supra p. 2261 

5 Ibid. 
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and shape it into a dense, suspense-filled, dramatic tour-de-force with his 
Gondez the Monk (1805). The children in his novel are not only victimized 
by gothic villains but are, above all else, disturbed by nameless, formless, 
ageless monsters visible only to children in their dreams. The Legend of the 
Tall White Man and The Legend of the Little Red Woman \ two horrifying 
poetic narratives within the frame gothic narrative, are accessible in their 
truest form only to the children of the novel and stand for the secrets that 
have been kept from them. The mystical, horrifying images of the two 
legends accompany Huberto Avinzo and a nameless young boy until their 
respective quests for a dark secret are over. 

Francis Lathom provides one of the most easily identifiable examples of a 
son haunted by a phantom, much in the likeness of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
in his The Midnight Bell (1798). The corpse of his secretly murdered father 
and the troubled Lady-Macbeth-like vision of his mother in a nightgown and 
with blood on her hands haunt a young man, lost and wandering through a 
dark German forest". The phantoms haunting the son are not 
personifications in the strict sense of the word. Taken together, they form a 
more complex image. The young man recreates in his mind the entire scene 
and a sequence of possible events, combining them in intricate scenarios 
involving his father, his uncle, his mother, and himself, their child. Thus, 
Alphonso becomes a secondary narrator and narrates fictional secrets from 
his past to himself. The reader is offered a direct glimpse into the workings 
of his mind, and sees the gothic child standing at both the source and 


1 Ireland’s reference to a white man and a red woman is extremely interesting when trying 
to determine the ethnological origin of this reference and its relation to the child figure. 
According to Greek and Roman symbolism, the combination evoked death and possibly, a 
renaissance, frequently linked to particularly violent events, which is precisely the case in 
Ireland. It is also interesting to note eastern European customs of binding children’s wrists 
in strings of red and white colour and of making children wear the so called IIuoico u TLenda 
(BG, [ pi:jo i: 'penda:]) or Mapmenuifa (BG, [' ma:rtcnico] also martenita in RO and 
martenica in HU) symbols on their breast during the month of March ( itself is personified 
into a hag). 

2 N. B. here the successful integration of the forest imagery. Supra. “Gothic Family 
Structures”, p. 317 
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terminus of the narrative, being simultaneously the transmitter and receiver, 
the narrator and the one to whom the narrative is being narrated. The 
phantoms that haunt the young Alphonso become stronger and more 
elaborate as the principal narrative unfolds. The fact that Alphonso is lost 
and wanders, physically, is linked to his wandering mind and to the 
phantoms haunting him. Similarly, the younger brother Ferdinand in The 
Mysterious Warning (1796) leaves the family mansion to wander in a 
moment of loss. Parsons’s novel is a formidable illustration of how a lost 
child can be haunted by a secret and has to wander in search of something 
that defines him better than that same secret. It is not surprising, then, that 
Maturin would select precisely that appellation for his Melmoth, the 
Wanderer (1820). Melmoth also wanders. He is looking for lost souls, but 
above all, he is looking for his heirs, for his lost children, for his scattered 
progeny. It is known that Melmoth, a lost son himself, will inevitably return 
one day. Thus, the young, orphaned John Melmoth is, in his turn, haunted 
by the phantom of his ancestor. It may be profitable to detach the massive 
body of studies on exile and wandering in Melmoth from their immediate 
political and religious contexts and consider them in the light of childhood 
and adolescent psychological suffering and, redefine them even more 
accurately, as the after-effects of an initiatory journey and a quest of a lost 
gothic child. Indeed, it is also possible to take this notion further and 
reconsider it in its metaphorical aspect, as representative of a larger process 
that characterises the gothic novel as a compendium of wandering 
narratives, caused by loss and haunted by phantoms. 

Many gothic children face dominant or harsh parents, secretive adoptive 
families and skeletons kept in the household cupboards for years. Other 
children clearly know that they have been lost and found, abandoned or 
maybe orphaned in their infancy. This is the limit to their knowledge as 
nothing beyond that knowledge exists. This, or the presence of a phantom, 
may lead the gothic child to the construction of a “family romance” which 
consists in the fantasy of a child imagining different versions of its own 
past, placing itself in different social and political roles within the gothic 
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world. That world, as seen from the lost child’s point of view and through 
the lost child’s eyes, spins exclusively around the child’s identity. In fact it 
is the child who weaves the gothic narrative by looking for clues, by 
repeating, developing, transforming the scenario as if to test the probability 
of the story. An adopted gothic child always strives to create, and generally 
finds itself in the middle of an extensive family romance. Examples are The 
Castle of Ollada (1795) and The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey (1797) but 
also the gothic drama Edmond, or; the Orphan of the Castle (1799) and 
even gothic parodies like Lesley Castle (1792) and Love and Horror (1812). 

A multitude of children and child narratives in the form of family romances 
are present in the gothic novel. They can be seen as representations of the 
unimaginable, unsayable, secret relationships, experiences and experiments 
within a family and of their influence on the child’s development and adult 
life. The phantoms and family romances linked to the gothic child figure are 
parts of concealed but identifiable dramas in the children’s past. They can 
also be interpreted as successfully dramatized concerns about “ordinary 
family experiences” 1 transformed into extraordinary fictions. However, it 
can be very difficult to determine to what extent these dramas coincide with 
an author’s real experience of life and with actual events. However, we can 
safely say that the gothic novel vehicles concerns that have troubled the 
adult conception of the child for centuries. These concerns can also be 
transposed on the wider social and political scene of the times. The image of 
the child as heir, dependent on family history but troubled by haunting, 
morbid family secrets, and the parallels that can be drawn between the 
family and the state, can be interpreted as more or less direct political 
statements. Furthermore, the widespread obsession with the origins of lost 
and found children, as we shall see, has large implications on the religious, 
as well as political scene when the adult members of a gothic family and/or 


1 FLINT Christopher, “Introduction”, Family Fictions, op. cit., p. 22 
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the members of the lower social strata are seen as lost children. In such 
cases, the social and political significance of the child’s image reside in its 
representation as a developing, evolving person in temporary need of 
protection. 



Politics and the Gothic Child 


The integration of the gothic child in the novels from our sample is 
complete on all levels - the social, religious and political dimensions are 
always and inevitably linked to the figure of the child. We examined the 
place of the child in society and its structures (the family cell, the 
relationships within the gothic family and its organization, the different 
gender spheres, the distinctions between and the mixing of the sexes) in 
previous chapters. We will now turn to matters of religion and politics as 
addressed within these novels. Politics are central for authors of gothic who 
create miniature fictional states on the level of the family. Among them are 
Lee, Bonhote, Sickelmore, Darling, Ireland, and Harvey. 

In 1755, Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary provided two very distinct 
definitions of the word “family” - the first referred to people sharing the 
same house, to a household; the second, was a more transgenerational and 
socially oriented interpretation. A family united “those that descend from 
one common progenitor ; a race; a tribe; a generation.” 1 A similar definition 
can also be found in Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) 
in which he suggests that the family itself is a political institution and its 
domestic structures or attachments are bound to the state and to the nation . 
This is applicable to family structures within the gothic novel and it may 
partially explain the increasingly politicised place and the important role of 
the child in it. Therefore, we believe that, apart from its straightforward, 
literal meaning, the word and concept “child”, as well as the representations 
of the child in gothic, stand for something more than a mere child, heir and 


1 “Domesticity”, An Oxford Companion to the Romantic Age, op. cit. p. 126 The 
underlining is ours to cf. with the image of the child as central to the theory of 
monogenesis, further in “Religion and the Child”. 

BURKE Edmund, Reflections on the Revolution in France and on the Proceedings of 
Certain Societies in London, London: Printed for J. Dodsley, 1790, p. 49 
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dependant between the ages of 0 and 21. It is important to see the child both 
in its literal and figurative sense, as a physically present child within the 
gothic family but also as a symbol. In this chapter, we shall first see how 
this symbol relates to politics, to the state and to the Empire. We shall then 
examine the figure of the hero in order to demonstrate that it cannot be used 
without references to a child or to childhood. Finally, we shall define the 
gothic child as necessarily originating from specific social classes and we 
shall examine the implications of this phenomenon. 

The Political Child 

Research linking politics and the gothic abounds. However, the role of the 
child in politics as discussed in the gothic novel is very rarely examined as 
few researchers explicitly link the three. Analysing the gothic novel in terms 
of politics and the child’s role in them can be a challenge. Firstly, the nature 
of gothic partly supposes distancing from contemporary policymaking. 
Secondly, authors always seek to remain cautious and restrain any virulent 
political criticism that might transpire from their writings. Elizabeth 
Bonhote, for example, claims that she has “not attempted to enter on the 
politics of the past or present times” 1 . Curiously enough, from the very first 
chapter she makes several remarks concerning royalty and gives several 
examples of what she considers good and virtuous governance. Fike 
Bonhote, many authors claim one thing and then proceed to write another in 
a convoluted or equivocal, manner. 

For more clarity, we shall discuss separately some novels taking place 
abroad, in a different country or continent. First of all, there is a neat 
difference in those novels when it comes to political stability, which also 
influences the role, character and figure of the gothic child. A good example 
here is The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey (1797) where the child and future 


1 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle: a Novel, Minerva Press for W. Lane, 1797, p. xvii 
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gothic heroine is caught in a strictly political conflict between foreign 
royalists and republicans and witnesses the horrors of the French Revolution 
as opposed to the social conflict in The Ruins of Avondale Priory (1796) as 
expressed by the opening scene in which wealthy children are stripped down 
and raped on British soil by the idle lower classes. A group of gothic novels 
taking place in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland or Ireland tackle the problems 
of alienation, of political, social and ideological difference. The place of the 
child in these novels shifts from that of a dominated subject to that of an 
active dominator. We shall first present the gothic child in its role of a royal 
subject, and then we shall continue with an analysis of gothic children in 
contact with otherness (the colonies, India, the Continent). 

The Gothic Child as a Royal Subject 

Mackenzie’s Swedish Mysteries (1801) is a good example of how gothic 
novels establish parallels between actual royal families and the fictional 
families depicted within the novel. In this novel, we are obviously dealing 
with a royal family distanced in space and time. However, the case is 
completely different and the effect achieved highly more realistic in novels 
dealing with Britain’s own chivalric past. Elizabeth Bonhote is among the 
authors who practice this analogy. In her novel, she successfully mirrors the 
royal family of George III which consisted of as many as 15 children from 
the same consort. The portraits of the three daughters and their dog as drawn 
by Bonhote in Bungay Castle (1796) seem to closely correspond to the 
portrait of The Three Youngest Daughters of King George III (ca. 1785) 1 . 
The constancy and solidity of parental relationships based on genuine love 
and respect mirror the domestic politics vehemently defended by the 
monarch himself. In this respect, the work of Bonhote is not an exception 
and depicts the father figure and king as a paragon of rectitude in an age of 


1 Annex 3, p. 138 We cannot fail to notice the numerous sketches of Windsor Palace from 
the same period depicting children at play on the lanes and in the gardens. 
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corruption 1 2 . Similar depictions of benevolent, easily accessible, protective 
fathers are retrievable in most of the novels from our sample. In that, the 
gothic novel seems to uphold the traditional, paternalistic vision of the state 
as one big family obeying a timeless ideology which places the elders at the 
top, invests them with wisdom and integrity, and bounds them with supreme 
responsibility. 

If we look at the child figure from a broader perspective, without focusing 
on the child during specific ages and age periods, and if we consider the 
moral and philosophical aspects of the gothic novel in relation to the social 
background it depicts, it becomes obvious that the gothic child is a 
politicized figure. From the publication of The Castle of Otranto (1764), the 
gothic novel manipulates a language of “rights”, “power”, and “mastery” - in 
a triangular exchange between ancestors (makers of the law), parents 
(enforcers of the law) and children (ruled by the law). Gothic children are 
depicted as owing obedience, revering and showing gratitude to parents 
who, on their turn, control the strict implementation of the children’s duties. 
The duty of the parent is thus a duty of surveillance and control over 
subordinate, subjected children who are to be reminded of their duties as set 
by common ancestors. Thus, ruling and ruled are depicted as a unified 
family cell, complete and indivisibly bound by a common origin. The 
common origin, the ancestors, are accessible to the ruling but are distanced 
(in time and sometimes in space) from the ruled. Walpole’s novel is a 
typical example of this - the ancestors are dead and the law was passed 
from them into the hands of the parental figures; the children do not have 
immediate access to it and are initially subordinate to the will of the father, 
the only one who was in contact with the ancestors. The political structure is 


1 Cf. WHITE R. J., “Good King George”, The Age of George III, Heinemann Educational 
Books, 1968, p. 7 

2 FLINT Christopher, “The Erotic and Domestic”, Family Fictions: Narrative and 
Domestic Relations in Britain (1688 - 1798), Stanford University Press, 1998, p. 240 
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breached when children gain access to their ancestry (in this case with the 
intermediary of living portraits) and when secondary father figures appear 
and contradict Manfred’s authority. The authority to judge whether the 
fathers or the children are on the right track resides in the hands of 
Theodore’s monkish father, the one who represents the power of God. These 
relationships can thus be represented schematically: 



Figure 7 Domestic structures and the state 

The household of the Duca Bertocci and his daughter in Ireland’s 
The Abbess (1799) is a clear demonstration of these relationships. The Duca 
disposes of his daughter Maddalena Rosa according to strict religious and 
ethical precepts set by his own parents. Maddalena is denied immediate 
access to her ancestors’ authority in that she has never known them but also 
in that she has never been taken to their mansion. She is raised in a convent, 
in isolation and in subordination to all branches of power until her rebellion, 
her judgment by the Inquisition and her subsequent release, when she is 
granted permission to access the gothic mansion of her forefathers. This is a 
period of transition for her, after which she is authorised to raise her status 
from that of a child into that of a parent. Thus, the gothic family is a 
metaphorical representation of a political regime, its structure depicting the 
order within the state and the links between its constitutive parts. In that 
structure, the gothic child can be singled out not only on account of its 
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exclusively subordinate role and non-consensual rights 1 2 3 but also because of 
its potential to develop into both a parent and an ancestor. Interestingly 
enough, the political structure within the gothic family is increasingly 
democratic for in spite of its subordination, any child may be allowed to 
ascend to a position of power. This renders the actions and development of 
the gothic child extremely important in their long-term effects. The 
manipulation of the child figure in its subordinate state, the political effects 
of that manipulation and the independent actions of the child figure once 
liberated from parental influence lie at the heart of novels like Anna Maria 
Mackenzie’s Swedish Mysteries (1801). In it, the gothic family is 
simultaneously part of a royal family and the gothic child figures have 
become the pawns of what they themselves term their “amor patriae” and 
all events in life (love, marriage, and struggle with one’s enemies) come in 
strict relation to that role. The gothic child is bom a subject and is bound to 
at least two figures of authority - first to the parent, then to the body politic. 
This is obvious in the Two Emilys (1798) where after a political rival takes 
the life of the father, the child’s “innocent little hand took, from that stained 
with the blood of his father, a commission” . This is not a question of 
vengeance but a question of subjection. The son, being still a child, becomes 
the symbol of society’s subjection to the supreme authority. 

In all novels from our sample, the gothic child is never a ruler at birth. It is 
an heir or a future ruler at best. At birth, the gothic child is a subject; it is to 
be taken care of and reared; it is to be educated. In exchange, obedience is 
expected from it and any expression of authority is denied to it. Even though 
a powerful symbol of renewal and a figure with great potential, the child is 


1 Cf. SIMMONS A. John, The Lockean Theory of Rights, Princeton University Press, 1992, 
pp. 87 - 92 for the Lockean view of filial rights. We note a close correspondence with this 
theory to what can be found in the gothic novel regarding children and their natural rights 
being reciprocated to political rights as “the rights of governors over subjects”. 

2 MACKENZIE Anna Maria, Swedish Mysteries , op. cit., p. 8 

3 LEE Sophia, The Two Emilys, op. cit., p. 2 
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politically impotent while still having the status of child. In fact, the adults 
do not help the child on the way to independence. Villains conspire to kill it 
while it is still young and good-wishing parents conspire to keep it alive but 
constantly under influence, never a master of its own decisions. The child 
has to seize control in order to be given power. It is at that moment that 
power and adulthood are granted to it. This is an idea we retrieve in Thomas 
Paine’s famous 

[...] when the monarchy is a child, where then is the wisdom? [...] To 
render monarchy consistent with government, the next in succession should 
not be bom a child, but a man at once, and that man a Solomon. It is 
ridiculous that nations are to wait and government be interrupted till boys 
grow to be men. 1 2 

A prodigious number of references to Paine, along with other political 
works of the times, are linked to the figure of the child in Charles Lucas’s 
The Infernal Quixote (1801) to highlight the political perils of novels and of 
gothic fiction . According to this theory, even though the child is the future 
of the state, it cannot be equated with that state while still a child; it can only 
stand as a representation of its subjects or citizens, seen as the children of 
the wise and strong father figure. 

If the child is the symbol of the people, then on account of this, the gothic 
novel also simultaneously stages the opposition and overhaul of civil order - 
the challenge to paternalism which comes with the end of the reign of the 
father and the elevation of the child from the status of subject to that of 
ruler. This may be depicted as a rebellion but in many cases, we are dealing 
with a young son seizing power from the hands of an old usurper. In 
addition, many novels challenge the pater familias model. For example, 


1 PAINE Thomas, The Rights of Man (1791), University of Adelaide 2010 electronic 
version at http://ebooks.adelaide.edu.au/p/paine/thomas/p 147r/ , last accessed 07-06-2011 

2 GRENBY M. O., “Introduction”, Charles Lucas’s The Infernal Quixote: A Tale of the Day 
(ed. Grenby), Broadview Press, 2004 
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novels dealing with surviving young (frequently teenage) daughters or 
heiresses who found their own family also refer to the matriarch as head of 
the state and promote the image of the nurturing mother as a kind but just 
ruler. Conversely, a more negative depiction of an old matriarch persecuting 
female children is available in The Recess (1785) where Queen Eli z abeth I 
is attributed the role of villain. The Recess is sometimes seen as pioneering 
historical fiction. However, it truly is a gothic novel that depicts the 
persecution the gothic child in its role of oppressed subject. The selfish, 
tyrannical parent and the wrongs she commits when condemning and 
exiling a broken family result in the suffering of two generations of 
children. The political analogy is obvious when the 10-year-old twins share 
their knowledge about absolutist monarchy and the repercussions of the 
regime on its subjects: 

[...] we learnt there was a terrible large place called the world, where a 
few haughty individuals commanded miserable millions, whom a few artful 
ones made so; that Providence had graciously rescued us from both 

Only the demise of the haughty queen and her minions and the subsequent 
reign of the son and brother of those persecuted by her can restore peace and 
tranquillity. The Recess thus stages the rebellion of the gothic child against 
the established order and by analogy, refers to the subject’s fantasy of 
eventually gaining power and control. This process is represented in 
Hutchinson’s The Hermitage (1772) where one of the heroes gradually 
transforms from a child into a bloody knight. 

It is interesting to note that the reign of George III began as the Age of 
Youth' with a king in his early twenties and a consort in her teens. From the 
1600s and until 1761, the day of their crowning, the average age at 
accession had been 40. It is highly profitable to confront the information 


1 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 8 

2 WHITE R. J., “Good King George”, op. cit., p. 55 
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concerning the young generation taking over British political power 1 2 during 
the very century which oversaw the birth of the gothic novel, itself produced 
by a body of young men and women, some of whom in their teens. It 
becomes apparent that the gothic novel also deals with the young generation 
taking power from the hands of their elders. While that can be seen as 
subversive or rebellious, it seems less so when we examine the Lockean 
idea of the governing family, where political and civil society are linked. 
The family is seen as directing and leading the children but it also governs 
the future. Thus, the just treatment of children facilitates future power 
relations. Tyrannical parents representing political authorities that cannot be 
challenged are at a greater risk of subversion from within. Childhood 
rebellion becomes an issue in gothic novels depicting this scenario. The 
gothic child is depicted as tending to repeat the relationship patterns of its 
own family. If that pattern is unstable and if the child does not rebel", the 
risk for the child of becoming a tyrannical parent or of having a 
misbalanced, unstable family becomes greater. Taken in relation to the state, 
this means that if the family unit is stable, the state is stable. Novels like 
The Demon of Sicily (1807) advance the theory that the father does not 
govern alone, reasoning that the child, if led by the adequate mentors, can 
seize power by challenging the king and father. 

It is difficult to judge to what extent the gothic novel reflects the tensions 
and instability arising during the late 18 th and early 19 th centuries from the 
mental illness of George III, even though historians confirm the presence of 
political and social anxieties li nk ed not only to the king’s wayward and 
unpredictable behaviour during the period 1790 - 1810 but also due to the 
loss of the American colonies, the conflicts with France and the French 


1 WHITE R. J., “Good King George”, op. cit., pp. 54 - 56 

2 The misbalanced family pattern can be traced from the gothic into the literature of the late 
19 lh century with Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw (1898) and What Maisie Knew 
(1897). 
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Revolution. A certain level of anxiety concerning the health of the parent 
and the health of the king is clearly felt from the opening pages of gothic 
novels and romances like The Hermitage (1772), The Mysteries of Uclolpho 
(1794), Clermont (1798), Martyn ofFenrose (1801) or The Child of Mystery 
(1809). In all of these, the fear of parental loss can be transposed from the 
level of the family cell to that of the state. The gothic novel of the second 
half of the 18 th century is very much concerned with parenthood. It is 
concerned as much with the emotional and educational implications of 
parenthood as with the issues of succession and usurpation of the birth-right, 
with heritage and extended, increasingly complex family ties. This practice 
is coupled with an evolving political dimension of domestic power within 
the gothic novel, where the complexity of the families mirrors the 
complexity of the state and of political structures. 

The presence of family relics and portraits in the gothic novel is thus 
explained as an attempt at historical preservation of the state for the sake of 
the child and future ruler. Preservation entails continuity and thus, the links 
between the dead parents and the living children are entertained. Far from 
being threatening or terrifying, in some gothic novels the images of dead 
relatives are reassuring. The discovery of a dead parent’s portrait is one of 
the conventions in gothic. It is a symbol of the breaching of the distance 
between subjects and rulers. The proximity of the figure of power can be 
felt by the child and a link is established between the subject (the child) and 
the ruler (the parent) upon the discovery of a portrait. In Walpole, elders 
come out of their portraits as if pulled out of them by the invisible thread 
that links them to their children. This is terrifying to the villain but not 
necessarily to the gothic child. Similarly, the twins in The Recess (1785) 
have the eerie, almost uncanny sensation of being watched by their painted 
parents but they feel encouraged and protected by what they see as a 
benevolent gaze. The illustrations in Wilhelmina Johnson’s The Ranger of 
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the Tomb (1830) 1 2 3 and Eva; or, the Bridal Spectre (1830) are clearly the 
result of this practice. Contrariwise, when Emily first lifts the veil off the 
picture, she is stricken with horror, deprived of her senses and is temporarily 
bereft of all sense of past or future. Emily is temporarily in a vacuum, in a 
timeless space which contains all that she must know as the future guardian 
and protector of the past, and a future parent herself. This is what horrifies, 
terrifies, and shocks her. Not the picture itself which is merely an object 
representing. The picture is merely the screen; the representation and 
interpretation of the things on that picture, the reason, context and 
background of its creation count. 

Since gothic children are seen as the future guardians of history, they 
embody the relationship between past and present and are also its keepers. A 
good example of this is the degree of importance accorded to memory in the 
orphaned state embodied by an orphaned child caught between war and 
peace. This is precisely the content of the anonymous Castle of 
Beeston (1798). The monologue of the teenage Agatha is a demonstration 
of the fragility of a state without a leader, personified as a young adult who 
has lost her parents. In the novel, household disorder can be viewed as a 
transfiguration of historical and, subsequently, contemporary political 
disorder in a state left unrepaired and likened to a disjointed family. Such 
interpretations of the gothic novel are interesting is so far as the gothic child 
is initially seen as the subject but then is presented as the one who can 
potentially become king or queen - a very democratic view of monarchy 
which seems to find its origins in the blood relationship between parents 
(kings and queens) and children (subjects). It is democratic because the 
understanding of the child and heir is delivered from a point of view specific 
to the gothic novel - in the case of Agatha but also in that of Leonard and 


1 Annex 3, pp. 112 - 113 

2 ANONYMOUS, Castle of Beeston, London: R. Faulder, p. 3 

3 PALMER JR. John, The Mystery of the Black Tower 
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many others we are not dealing with a child who is to be a ruler but with a 
ruler who is still a child. This future ruler is thus treated accordingly - not as 
a ruler but first and foremost as a child (and a subject). Furthermore, the 
stories of kings and queens, princes, princesses and knights in Mcirtyn of 
Fenrose (1801) are intended to show the child as a maker of history and a 
leader of the state regardless of its background. The relationship between 
ruling and ruled is represented in terms of an adoptive-parent-adoptive- 
child, love-and-hate bond which elevates the peasant (Alwynd’s adoptive 
children) to the level of the aristocrat. The large-scale implication is that the 
story can be relived over and over again by every reader, himself offspring 
of history. Consequently, it ennobles all who have access to the novel, 
thereby leading to a democratization of political power with the help of the 
gothic child. 

The preservation of history and of order is of paramount importance. The 
social background is seen as less so. This is all the more true if we examine 
the combined influence of ancestors and parents. The Elizabethan system of 
correspondences is perpetuated in the gothic novel via the separation of the 
body politic and the physical body of the king as analogous to ancestral and 
parental authority respectively. In that system, the child is the subject and 
the will of the parent is the law. The importance of the image however 
resides not in the gothic child being subjected and remaining physically and 
intellectually inferior to the ruling, all-powerful parent. The gothic child is 
an evolving character and thus, progressively detaches itself from the 
influence of parental power within the novel. The importance of the gothic 
child figure in the politics of gothic resides in the analogy between the child 
and the larger population of subjects, represented by the image of that child 
and seen as children themselves. The gothic child thus stands representative 
of a larger whole, of a body of adults called “children”. 

The political influence of the gothic child resides in the effect that child’s 
initial state of subjection has on the child’s development as a gothic figure 
with the power to drive the novel’s plot when that plot becomes symbolic of 
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the political future of a state. When the gothic novel’s plot is equated to the 
future of a state in terms of political development, the child’s primary 
function is to manipulate that plot. The developing gothic child figure is 
capable of achieving this even indirectly by triggering actions of other 
participants on its account (e.g. killing of family members with the aim of 
hurting the child as in The Mystery of the Black Tower , 1796 or Edgar; or, 
the Phantom of the Castle, 1798). From a factor for change, the gothic child 
becomes the primary actor before it develops into a gothic hero, heroine or 
villain. Its development in one these three depends entirely on the political 
outcome (e.g. stability or instability of the gothic structure, decline and fall 
of the gothic family or expansion of its influence). The structure of a gothic 
novel’s plot in terms of politics is driven by the child figure and can be 
represented as follows: 


the strategic 
deployment of a 
novel's plot 


I 

( "■ ^ 
directly or indirectly 

manipulated by the 

developing gothic 

child figure 



/ \ 
the future of a state 
(as represented in 
the novel) in terms 
of political 
development 
v_I_ 


Figure 8 The gothic plot and politics 

The gothic novel may depict dissolutions of nuclear or extended families, 
resulting from the psychological and social instability which affects the 
child of guilty and/or failing parents. This, on its turn, threatens the 
development of the political structures and creates misbalances. Sophia 
Frances’s The Nun of Misericordia (1807) is one such example. The 
intricacies of the plot stage the lengthy flight of Adelaide through pre- 
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revolutionary France. The child of a bourgeois who earns his fortune in the 
East Indies, she is persecuted by the aristocratic relatives of her father’s first 
wife. The novel relates a conflict between two social classes which escalates 
with the death of an innocent baby - Adelaide’s half-brother is killed by her 
father’s abandoned aristocratic wife. 

I saw your image in the infant I had fondly cherished at my breast, and I 
dashed it as a serpent from my heart, and on its cold remains breathed 
forth a vow of vengeance. The shadowy form of my child pursues me, and 
cries aloud for justice on the wretch who gave him being, 1 2 

explains the mother before stabbing the father to death. The baby, initially a 
symbol of unity and stability which bonds all social strata, is suddenly 
transformed into the cause of a lengthy conflict. The act of infanticide the 
mother commits is immediately transposable into the political dimension of 
the novel. The only remaining child, the middle class child, becomes a 
victim of betraying middle class parents, themselves subjected to the even 
guiltier, murderous aristocratic elite. Because “victims are the only persons 
with the right to punish”", the gothic child and only heiress of her father is 
allowed to take matters into her own hands and finally prevails. 

The implications of a gothic child rebelling and eventually gaining 
independence are not only seen in terms of mere dramatic, visual and 
terrifying plot development but may suddenly acquire a revolutionary, 
subversive dimension. The survival of the gothic child means that one of the 
sides prevails and proves the other one guilty or weak, and infuses the 
revolutionary undertaking with a legitimacy of purpose. There are two 
major currants in gothic related to the moral correctness or erroneousness of 
the child’s rebellion against the parent or usurper - one legitimises the 


1 FRANCES Sophia, The Nun of Misericordia; or, the Eve of All Saints, London: Minerva 
Press, 1807, vol. 1, p. 29 

2 SIMMONS A. John, The Lockean Theory of Rights, Princeton University Press, 1992, 
p. 150 
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child’s rebellion while the other criminalises it. These two currents vehicle 
their own political variations around the figure of the child and can be 
compared to the Jacobin and anti-Jacobin currents of the 1790s and the early 
19 th century. In the political ideas they implicitly or explicitly defend, they 
differ completely. But what they both have in common is the figure of the 
child. 

The Gothic Child and the Empire 

The imperial context of the gothic novel is that of the First and Second 
British Empire, of the repetitive conflicts with continental Europe, of the 
loss of the American colonies and the growing commercial importance of 
the Indies. Economically, the Industrial Revolution was still maturing, and 
the conflict between those who believed in protectionism over infant 
industries and the proponents of laissez-faire was fully raging. Culturally, 
economically, politically, the American colonies were the grown-up 
children of the British state. The question whether to let them go or not is in 
a peculiar analogy to the rebellious gothic adolescent of the period. Native 
African and Indian (both eastern and western) populations were also seen as 
children or at least, as peoples in the infancy of their development. 
Ultimately, the goals of the Empire consisted in preserving the balance of 
power and in protecting the interests of the mother Empire and of protecting 
the colonies who would, as a child would, feel under obligation to the 
parental figure. Therefore, the state, the nation, and the Empire were all 
perceived, sometimes unconsciously, as extended family cells in “splendid 
isolation” 1 from all that was not the Empire. Transposing all of this by 
analogy to the relationships within a family, and specifically to those 
between parents and children becomes easy. Indeed, according to 
C. M. Bondhus, J. Bartolomeo, J. Rosenberg and B. Subramaniam, the 


1 Lord Goschen’s speech at Lewes, Sussex, February 26, 1896. Available at 
www.bartlebv.com in HOYT & ROBERTS (comps.), “England”, Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations (1992) 
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Gothic’s “frequent - albeit subtle - use of imperialist rhetoric” 1 2 is encoded 
in domesticity. The role of the gothic child as a subject of the British Empire 
has numerous implications outside of the immediate domestic environment. 
In many novels, the gothic child is a subject of the British Empire and as 
such is a vector for certain values and principles, and a vehicle of 
conceptions about the Empire. By looking at the gothic family and the 
trajectories its travelling children follow, we can distinguish three important 
strategies of involving the gothic child with the affairs of the Empire. All of 
them are based on essential qualities considered as naturally pertaining to 
the child: 

1. fragility and weakness, 

2. innocence and inexperience, and 

3. the potential to develop. 

(1) The child refugee, the child in exile and the suffering child 

This category is linked to the child’s fragility and weakness. We dispose 
with two different manners of using the child here - one is the direct 
representation of a suffering child in exile, leaving its country of origin and 
travelling to or from the British Isles; the other involves the child as a 
metaphor which stands for a particular country or British overseas territory. 

An obvious example of these two is the analogy made between the 
separation of Britain from its American colonies and the conflict between 
parents and children in The Recess (1785). The novel was written and 
published in the unstable context of colonial war. It depicts the illegitimate 
child as a sufferer, as an oppressed victim in its own country and by its own 


1 BONDHUS Charles Michael et at. Gothic Journeys: Imperialist Discourse, the Gothic 
Novel, and the European Other, University of Massachusetts, May 2010, Open Access 
Dissertations, paper 203 

2 Cf. TOBOUL Denise’s notion of the child upholding social values (“l’enfant support et 
vecteur de valeurs sociales”), L ’Enfance dans la litterature et la civilisation anglaise (eds. 
SAHEL Pierre and VIVIES Jean), Publications de l’Universite de Provence, 1991, p. 14 
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parent (here the monarch and mother figure). The child is seen as a threat to 
established order and is therefore obliged to flee to the American continent 
only to find that there the unjust rule of the monarch is further extended. 
The child rebels and after its arrival on American soil, the colonies follow 
its example. The child becomes a witness of this revolution but discovers 
that a colony is very much like an unruly child itself, that it needs a firm, 
parental grip to maintain order. The Recess weaves a very complex network 
of political metaphors connected to the figure of the travelling, migrating 
child. The fleeing child is a royal heiress unwelcome on British soil. She is 
likewise unwelcome on colonial soil after the onset of the conflict but she 
shares a common point with those colonies - she is depicted as oppressed by 
laws made in a distanced state and those laws are seen as inadequate, 
archaic and selfish. The child’s suffering and incessant, lengthy migrations 
from the British Isles to the colonies and back become symbolic of the 
painful links which subsist between the colonies and the mother-state. Only 
the death of the child can sever those links. This death becomes an extended 
metaphor of the conflict and eventual passing away of the childlike, 
dependent colonies, and of their transformation into a more mature political 
formation. The Recess contains an implicit explanation of the underlying 
causes of colonial separation and defines them as natural by linking them to 
the image of a growing, maturing child, to the death of childhood and to 
youthful independence. 

Sophia Lee entertains an ambivalent opinion of imperialism. On the one 
hand, colonial separation is likened to the positive portrait of the persecuted 
child but on the other, it contains numerous references to the childlike state 
of the colonies. In fact, it is difficult to determine to what extent the novel 
defends colonial separation and to what extent it strives to show that a 
different attitude on the parental (imperial) side might have peacefully 
preserved the domestic (political) balance and prevented the child (the 
colonies) from rebelling. In this sense, the novel can also be seen as 
indirectly defending the imperialist point of view. Like The Recess (1785), 
many gothic novels preserve an imperialist point of view in that they mostly 
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contain observations of other peoples and their customs, to which are added 
a certain level of superiority, based on what is seen as the greater 
advancement of civilisation on the British Isles as compared to other 
regions, and a repetitive criticism of the savagery, cruelty or barbarity of 
other nations. In The Recess (1785), these are linked to the image of the 
black population and to the colonial lower classes, depicted as a population 
of prisoners and prostitutes. Their possible reformation is likened to the 
moral reformation of a naughty child. Thus, the presence of the beautiful, 
innocent girl in the colonial dungeon serves as an example, as a positive 
image of improvement and of optimism. From a victim, the young Mary is 
raised to the level of symbol with a universal significance. 

Lee’s novel offers an interesting alternative to the usage of the child not 
only as a participant in the plot or a narrator but as a metaphor of societies 
and political regimes in their infancy. The image of the child thus stands for 
an anterior stage of social development and political organisation. This idea 
is also present in the work of Cullen where from a state of inertia and 
natural chaos (represented the baby according to Cullen), political 
organisations pass into a savage state (by analogy to the small savage child 1 2 ) 
and then to a more organized form of government (adolescence and 
adulthood). When linked to politics and society, the image of the child 
serves to affirm Britain’s “expansionist enterprise overseas [...] infused 
with and energised by a profound sense of moral and religious purpose”". 
The notions of ignorance and savagery are likewise applied to both societies 
and children. For that reason, the moral purpose of the imperialist effort is 


1 The idea is also present in the writings of Bernard Mandeville when discussing the origins 
of society (Cf. MANDEVILLE Bernard, The Fable of the Bees: or, Private vices, public 
benefits. With an Essay on Charity and Charity Schools, and a Search Into the Nature of 
Society, C. Bathrust, 1795) and in the more literary writings of the period (Cf. with the 
expression “I was the savage child of savage nature” in The Ordeal: a critical journal of 
politicks and literature, vol. 1, J. T. Buckingham, 1809). 

2 HYAM Ronald, “Religion and an ethical empire?”, Understanding the British Empire, 
Cambridge University Press, 2010 
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transposed from the duty of a parent to educate the child to the obligation of 
a larger political unit invested with the duty of conquering, for the sake of 
betterment and protection, peoples which seem like children when 
compared to the Empire. This serves as a reminder of how a growing 
Empire can promote the progress of regions seen as underdeveloped or 
functioning in a state of natural chaos. Such ideas are vehicled into the 
gothic through extended metaphors of children growing up in an 
international context, featuring the elongation of family ties corresponding 
to a very particular case of “nationalist rhetoric” 1 which seeks to export the 
familiar into the unknown. 

(2) The child explorer, observer and teacher 

This category is linked to the child’s innocence and inexperience. Travel 
and exploration are associated to the intellectual and sentimental growth of 
the child on the way to becoming a hero or heroine. Some gothic children 
are born outside of the British Isles, they travel or have been transported in 
their infancy to the Continent or to exotic territories, and over the oceans. 
Good examples of this are The Mysterious Warning (1796), The Horrors of 
Oakendale Abbey (1797), and Melmoth the Wanderer (1820). Inversely, 
other children are taken to the British Isles from the continent like Huberto 
Avinzo in Ireland’s Gondez (1805). The purpose of the travels undertaken 
by these children is to expand their knowledge of the world, to demonstrate 
their personal experience of hardship and legitimise their future role of 
teachers. 

The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey (1797) contains the story of a child 
growing up abroad in India and France but raised as a British subject. She is 
given a good education in languages, arts and religion independently of any 
religious institution and according to what is represented as a “sound 


1 WE1N Toni, “Tailgating on the Gothic Myth”, British Identities, Heroic Nationalisms, 
and the Gothic Novel (1764 - 1824), Palgrave Macmillan, 2002, p. 136 
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educational doctrine” 1 2 3 . The solid, wide-ranging education of the heroine is 
presented as the key factor in the development of her character and is 
particular in that it is not dependent on any Continental educational or 
religious institution. Instruction is given at the home, in the company of 
British instructors and English school companions. Thus, her French 
adoptive family places the girl in a total absence of republican or Catholic 
values and gives her the typical British education, oriented towards 
betterment of the individual, accompanied by an enlightened spirituality. 
The child is given the role of a representative very early - she is raised with 
the hope to stand for the solid British family and for a mother-country she 
has never seen. Securely shut within the family abbey, she is the foundation 
of a firm family structure and even though she suffers from the persecution 
of her uncle, she is the embodiment of female strength and courage'. This is 
what particularly defines the heroine’s adolescence. 

During her childhood however, her role is slightly different. Born from the 
union of a British subject and an exotic woman named Zelima, Laura is a 
child of mixed origins but is the recipient of her father’s cultural and 
national identity. She is an explorer, a travelling child, exposed to the 
immense otherness that lies to the east of the British Isles. The reader finds 
her in the arms of a black slave who puts the child on a ship to cross the 
Indian Ocean at age 4, to travel past the Cape of Good Hope in the company 
of nameless women only to be kidnapped by pirates. By the approximate 
age of 5 or 6, she crosses France to the North with a group of prisoners and 
is thrown by accident into the common quarters of what is apparently 
intended to be an approximate representation of the Bastille prison . For 


1 HUMBERSTONE Thomas Lloyd, A Short History of National Education in Great Britain 
and Ireland, “The 17 lh and 18 th Centuries”, P. S. King and Son, 1908, p. 8 

2 CARVER Mrs., The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey, “nothing but my own courage and 
virtue to guard me from the power of a villain”, p. 43 

3 The author’s choice to place the child in this particular prison (known as the meeting point 
of French men of letters, cf. LENORMAND Frederic, La Pension Belhomme, une prison de 
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more than a year, the girl observes people and customs from three different 
continents. Her descriptions concentrate on the contrasts between the savage 
aspect of the Frenchmen and the kind, soothing, motherly presence of the 
African woman. Her narrative, however, is lacking in obvious threats; her 
tone is that of the careful observer and not that of the scared child. Even 
though she is robbed and completely stripped twice by strangers, she is 
keener on noting, curiously without judging, the desperate acts and 
dishevelled aspect of the men who abuse her rather than the tragedy of her 
own situation. She tells of her suffering with peculiar detachment. The 
embedded first person narrative is devoid of any sensibility, even though 
sensibility is generally seen as typical 1 for the suffering heroine. Laura’s 
narrative is much like the report of the young journalist but her position of 
observer is unique. During her travels, Laura is unaware of her identity and 
of her nationality; still uneducated, her young mind is imprinted with 
experience and memories which cannot be contested. Her narrative is 
delivered in such a way that it is perceived by the reader as intensely 
reliable. The absence of any particular values and prejudices in the child’s 
mind attests the veracity of her observation. Thus, Laura is the only narrator 
who can present the world outside the British Isles in its true light. The 
clean slate of the child’s mind is seen here as the perfect support on which 
information about the other can be accumulated without any danger of it 
being altered by previous experience. The child is therefore an explorer, 
observer and learner while abroad. Subsequently, the child shares this 
information with the adults on British soil and provides them with an 
accurate picture of the world. The vast experience of hardship and the 


luxe sous la Terreur, Paris: Fayard, 2002.) is an interesting decision, especially when we 
think of the edifice in terms of writing. The destiny of the enlightened British child takes 
her to what is seen by some of Mrs Carver’s contemporaries as the prison of the 
enlightened innocents (for example as described by DU RENNEVILLE Constantin, 
L ’Inquisition frangoise on Vhistoire de la Bastille, Amsterdam: Etienne Roger, 1815). 

1 ANDREWS Elizabeth, Devouring the Gothic: Food and the Gothic Body, University of 
Stirling Library, lanuary 2008 
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numerous observations the child has in store place it in a position of 
informer, instructor and teacher. 

The Mysterious Warning (1796) is slightly different from Oakenclale 
Abbey (1797) for it deals with the journey of a grown-up child. To what 
extent Ferdinand remains a child at heart and by status is a debatable 
question. Repudiated by his father because of a clandestine marriage, 
Ferdinand remains the younger child who looks up to his brother for moral 
and financial support. Despite the fact that Ferdinand is a father himself, his 
incessant complaining, his fits of sadness and unconsciousness and his 
extreme sensibility, and above all his helplessness place him in a 
subordinate position within the gothic family tree 1 2 . His evil brother is the 
unchallenged heir. His position at the top of the family structure transforms 
him into the father of the family, while Ferdinand is a mere dependent'. It is 
thus only natural that the dominant brother and father figure should sexually 
appropriate for himself the only mother figure in the gothic family 
structure - Ferdinand’s wife. Ferdinand, who sees himself as an abandoned 
child, embarks on a long journey through Europe and Asia Minor, initially 
on a meaningless exploratory quest for a secret knowledge he cannot obtain 
at home. The particularity of his journey lies in the fact that secrets are 
revealed to him (the adult child) with the help of small children. Thus, the 
role of the child as teacher is limited to the indirect transmission of 
meaningful narratives. More specifically, Ferdinand listens to several 
narratives about children and childhood which aid him in his quest. The 
novel is replete with children of all ages, with pregnant women and babies 
and the child, in the role of a narrator or a figure in the narrative, is used to 
instruct the adult in the secret horrors of families. Through the child’s 


1 PARSONS Eliza, The Mysterious Warning, “She [his wife] fixed her feeble eyes upon 
him: ‘I am become a mother to another poor unfortunate. Ah! Ferdinand, have you found a 
father?’”, op. cit., p. 9 

2 Ibid. p. 15 “[...] had I [Ferdinand] been considered as a child, few men would have 
known more true felicity”. 
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agency and by analogy to his own family, Ferdinand discovers the secrets of 
his father, leams the truth about his hidden sister, and finds out about his 
wife’s affair with his brother and the abortion she underwent. Parsons’s 
novel compares two worlds and two empires; it seeks to establish parallels 
between Europe and Turkey and not only presents them as sharing a 
common history but also compares the figures of children, the families into 
which they are bom and the hardships of the young generations. No 
particular difference is made between the representations and roles of the 
child on European soil and in the Orient. The exoticism is only apparent and 
the differences are limited to the settings and atmosphere. The Mysterious 
Warning (1796) is essentially a novel about exploration and growth, staging 
a knowledge quest during which the main hero divests himself of childlike 
habits and transforms into a man and father with the help of children who 
implicitly teach Ferdinand how to become an adult. In the attempt to define 
childhood, Parsons introduces an interesting idea here and namely, that the 
adult can only be taught how to be an adult and how to “put the ways of 
childhood” 1 behind him by the child itself. 

(3) The child in contact with otherness (Europe, Ireland, Scotland) 

The novels we described in this category are all li nk ed to the child’s 
potential for development in any context and under any circumstances - 
something seen in an intensely positive light when the child is on the side of 
goodness. In their contact with a frightening otherness, the children in the 
works of Radcliffe and Roche among others hold on to familiar moral 
values and principles. Charles Bodhus sees the exotic settings of the gothic 
genre as a foreign-set stage on which “an Anglo-inflected character” is 


1 The Holy Bible, New International Version, 1 Corinthians 13, Biblica Inc., 2011. 
Available online at www.biblegateway.com . 
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placed “in conflict with ‘monstrous’ continental Others” 1 2 3 . This character is 
most usually that of a child (in age) or of someone’s child (by filiation) and 
when not in direct conflict, they are confronted with a disturbing otherness, 
invariably perceived in a negative light. We find this to be true for Ann 
Radcliffe’s novels set in Italy and France where the gothic child is like a 
“stranger in an alien nation” . Adeline and Emily are both lost in unknown 
landscapes; they both are completely disoriented and dispossessed of 
everything familiar to them when their fathers leave them to an uncertain 
fate in unfamiliar places. Even though portrayed as natives of France, both 
girls are exposed to the uncanny otherness of their own country. In that 
sense, Adeline and Emily are exactly like any English girl would have been, 
were she to find herself in their shoes. The similarities between them and 
the ideal English maid can also be traced in the political symbolism of their 
characters. Radcliffe’s young French heroines belong to the new generation 
and are symbols of the future; they are children of liberty . The villains who 
oppress them seem to come from the Gothic past and generally incarnate the 
uncivilised, archaic political order attempting to crush the heroine’s youth 
and enslave her. In both The Romance of the Forest (1791) and 
The Mysteries of Uclolpho (1794), the gothic structure is shattered by the 
deaths or absences of the family pillars. Consequently, the child is left in 
danger and in the custody of older relatives who embody ancient oppressive 
or tyrannical (absolutist) governance transposed into the family structure. 
Injustice done to the child implies that injustice is being done to the young 


1 BONDHUS Charles Michael et al., Gothic Journeys: Imperialist Discourse, the Gothic 
Novel, and the European Other, University of Massachusetts, May 2010, Open Access 
Dissertations, paper 203 

2 WELLINGTON Jan, Traversing Regions of Terror: The Revolutionary Traveller as 
Gothic Reader, Utah Valley University, January 2003, p. 147, available online at 
http://works.bepress.com/cgi/viewcontent.cgi7articlez; 1013&context=jan Wellington , last 
accessed 09-06-2011 

3 “O exquisite misery! ‘tis now only that 1 perceive all the horrors of confinement - ‘tis now 
only that 1 understand the value of liberty!”, RADCLIFFE Ann, “The Romance of the 
Forest” (1791), The Novels of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, London: Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 1824, 
vol. 10, p. 153 
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generation as a whole, to all children and by analogy, to all those who shall 
form the society of the future. The oppressed child signifies an oppressed 
nation. The conflicts that arise are metaphorical expressions of the 
nightmare of history 1 2 * and the permanent struggle between Good (the 
present, the novel and innovative, the original and progressive expressed in 
the child’s development potential) and Evil (the past, the inert and static, the 
out-dated and authoritarian expressed in the villain’s stagnant inflexibility) 
as seen from a British" point of view with a seat of power situated in 
England. By opposing Evil, the young French heroines side with England. 
The Italian (1797) is also a good example of this as it unites children born 
with seemingly insurmountable class differences whose love succeeds to 
breach social distances originating from obsolete absolutist political 
regimes . The child and adolescent in Radcliffe are the incarnations of 
English goodness. Their triumph indicates the advent of a new age in terms 
of political organisation. 

Another example of this is Jane Harvey’s The Castle of Tynemouth (1806) 
whose historicity pretends to aid the reader’s childlike mind 4 in its 
explorations of a mysterious past. Incidentally, Harvey’s novel also shows 
the rising importance of the male child as an imperial soldier and the 
changing manners of depicting masculinity - less effeminate, more wilful 


1 Cf. MIGALL Robert, A Geography of Victorian Gothic Fiction: Mapping History’s 
Nightmares, “History as Nightmare”, Oxford University Press, 2003, pp. 1 - 26, available 
online at http://fds.oup.eom/www.oup.com/pdf/13/9780198184720.pdf , last accessed 09- 
06-2011 for an interpretation of gothic anachronisms as consciously used indications of the 
conflict between the past and present. According to the author, anachronistic details are far 
from careless omissions but are, on the contrary, used to point to an ever-going battle 
between the ancient and the modern. 

2 And, according to Robert Migall, a clearly expressed Whig point of view. A Geography of 
Victorian Gothic Fiction, op. cit. pp. 1-26 

This very same tendency is furthered in the work of Jane Austen but is entirely set on the 
Isles. However, it proposes that the breaching of social boundaries in a heavily stratified 
class society can be achieved by love. In that, Austen’s work remains in line with the gothic 
discourse. 

4 HARVEY Jane, “Preface”, The Castle of Tynemouth, pp. 12 - 13 
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and more determined boys. In a sense, the work constitutes a return to the 
chivalric romance in terms of the hero’s strength and determination to fight 
for justice, combined with an interest in the relationship between England 
and France. The novel features the 1337 - 1453 conflicts between the two 
countries seen from an early 19 th -century, British (imperialist) point of view. 
It is about the life of a family - a father and his two children, a son and a 
daughter - moving from Wooler Park, securely situated inland, to the 
exposed and austere Tynemouth castle, a coastline bastion. The gothic 
castle, containing an extended English family, is seen as a strategic centre 
from which radiates an austere but beneficent influence. Little by little, with 
the help of the child, this influence is propagated into foreign territories. 
From her own readings, Harvey must have realised the dramatic, strategic 
headland setting of the real Tynemouth priory and castle in order to rebuild 
them so vividly in her fiction as bastions for the “two beautiful and 
promising children” 1 2 3 defending the homeland shore. England, the future 
centre of the British Empire, is presented as the birthplace of firm but 
benevolent paternalistic structures, furthered by a generation of model 
children”, whose primary function is the defence and dissemination of local 
values in the name of the child and heir. The home of early childhood 
gradually becomes too narrow, too familiar for the two children. They are 
driven by the need to expand their horizons , which finally puts them in 
conflict with a threatening, continental Otherness. The young heroine has to 
confront an aggressive French stepmother on English territory, while her 
brother fights on French territory. The battle is thus fought both on the 
feminine, domestic (political) and masculine, exterior (military and 
imperialist) levels. By the end of the novel, the English children find a half- 


1 HARVEY Jane, “Preface”, The Castle of Tynemouth, p. 33 

2 They are the embodiments “of hope, generosity, courage, and benevolence”, Ibid., p. 34 

3 The “native shades of Wooler Park; which, though endeared to them by the early habit, 
and a thousand recollected circumstances of youthful delight and happiness, was a scene 
too narrow forthe active and opening powers oflda's mind [...]”, Ibid. 
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brother in France. The young man, related to them by the father’s blood, 
becomes the symbol of their success to spread English influence. 

Hutchinson’s The Hermitage (1772) offers a different perception of France 
as uncharted territory in which a persecuted female can safely disappear 1 . 
The novel tells the story of a mother fleeing from England to France in 
order to protect her unborn son from the usurper of their possessions. Raised 
in France the grown-up son comes back and rightfully takes over his 
heritage. This, however, is perceived as unacceptable. As a result of his 
involuntary migration, the son has become other. His father suddenly 
reappears and the son, whose identity is divided between France and 
England, submits: 

The youth kneeling, implanted kisses on the hands united: “Father, ” cries 
he, “bless me with your pardon; ignorant that you still lived, I have abused 
the bounty of the throne 2 3 . 

Fike Harvey’s novel, The Hermitage stages French submission to English 
justice and order. Furthermore, it is interesting to analyse this re- 
appropriation of property in the light of Wolfram Schmidgen’s view that 
gothic spaces and “the curious interdependence of losing/finding and 
escaping/retuming” point to questions of political economy. In the context 
of British imperial expansion, the question of possession in the gothic novel 
is unsurprisingly tied to the figure of the child as the future holder of estates 
and wealth. The child’s identity is all the more important for all that belongs 
to a British-inflected character is seen as part of the larger British state. This 
relationship to property also explains why many travelling gothic children 


1 This theme is further explored during the Victorian era by Mary Elizabeth Braddon in her 
novel The Golden Calf ( 1883). 

2 HUTCHINSON William, The Hermitage, Udolpho Press edition, p. 58, electronic form of 
1772 edition 

3 SCHMIDGEN Wolfram, Eighteenth-century Fiction and the Law of Property, Cambridge 
University Press, 2002, p. 156 
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are poor, abandoned and disinherited before they finally acquire a better 
station in life. 

As far as the situation on the British Isles is concerned, the work of 
Mrs R. P. M. Yorke and that of Mrs. R. M. Roche reveal interesting aspects 
of the relationships with the other. While the Continent remains the bastion 
of the old order, the territories of Ireland and Scotland are depicted with 
ambiguity. On the one hand, together with England they belong to the 
territories on the other side of the Channel. On the other, their inhabitants 
are perceived as resistant to a relationship with England. Many gothic 
novels take the reader back to conflicts between England and Scotland or 
Ireland in the attempt to determine the child’s position in them. This is 
important in so far as the child’s position is indicative of the future of the 
Union between these three. 

Mrs Yorke’s The Haunted Palace (1801) is a case in point. It tells the story 
of and Irishwoman who marries an Englishman. His only aim is to kill both 
her and their children. In a very subtle manner, Yorke alludes to the 1800 
Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland and presents it in a 
disturbing light, as a mismatched marriage which plunges the Irish side in 
oppression, want and terror. The Irish feminine is poisoned by the English 
masculine. The reader never leams the reasons for the husband’s deeds but 
gradually, as the narrative unfolds, they can be guessed. The children of the 
couple are dispossessed of a mixed identity - they all are very much like the 
mother. The father sees in his daughters no likeness to himself and in what 
is initially presented as a fit of madness, he decides to eliminate them. The 
terror, as perceived by the reader, resides in the fact that the unthinkable act 
of infanticide appears motivated, as the narrative unfolds, by the children’s 
unlikeness to the father. Furthermore, on the social level, it becomes 
explainable and is no longer defined as madness but as a deliberate act of 
cleansing. Finally, the very title of the novel becomes a terrifying metaphor 
for the British state as a palace haunted by the souls of those who died 
because of their unlikeness to the common British portrait. 
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Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796) provides another example of 
children migrating within the entire territory of the British Isles. The novel 
reveals a very complex network of strained relationships between Scottish 
and English heirs. Amanda and her brother who are raised in Wales have to 
adjust to Scottish and Irish settings the depiction of which is probably 
influenced by the author’s origins. In early adolescence, they find 
themselves among people who are miserly, unwelcoming, harsh and austere. 
However, shared hardship points the way to understanding and Amanda 
realises that it is the context, and the economic conditions of the North, that 
make her countrymen different from the people she has previously known. 
Ultimately, Amanda is reconciled but finally manages to rise from poverty 
with the help of an Englishman. Following Amanda’s wanderings, we note 
that despite her poverty in the North, she suffers more intensely when she 
finds herself detained against her will in England by a malevolent English 
colonel. The importance of the child-heir and the child as symbol of 
freedom and restoration is revealed in the presence of numerous children 
living in the North, while the South (England) is empty of them. Thus, 
Amanda’s flight to Ireland is the expression of her desire to regain 
childhood freedom. By the end of the novel, the English colonel flees to the 
Continent, apparently seen as the proper destination for wicked characters, 
and Amanda, our Scottish heroine, marries her English hero with whom she 
sets to the task of filling the ancestral abbey with more children. 

The unification of Scotland and England is similarly sealed by marriage in 
Ireland’s Gondez (1805) 1 in reaction to what the gothic English worldview 
sometimes perceives as a threat from within. Scotland, as a historically 


1 When Isabel’s brother imprisons her in his castle in order to prevent a marriage between 
her and a native of Scotland, she retorts: “I am worthy the blood of Pembroke [...] I tell 
thee, Edgar, that difference exists in passion only; our honours are the same, but my 
determinations are more the offsprings [sicl of cool consideration , than unbridled fury." 
The underlining is ours. Isabel reveals her belief that only marriage can end the war 
between the two countries. The marriage by love thus seals a political marriage between 
them. IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 151 
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rebellious nation, is instinctively identified by the English hero as a “threat 
to the nation’s cultural integrity” 1 2 3 . The persistent stereotypes of 
economically impoverished, lazy or illiterate others pillaging a hard- 
working state, “a nation of freemen, a polite and commercial people” - , are 
entertained by the English side while the reader is presented with a view of 
the Scottish side and made to see the opposite, that their “honours are the 
same” . Ireland wishes to make the political marriage between the two sides 
as equitable as possible and by the end of the novel, peace is sealed by the 
union of two couples. Instead of merely taking the female side from 
Scotland and the male side from England (a situation similar to that in Mrs 
Yorke’s novel), the decision is made to unite a male and a female from each 
side so that neither can be considered inferior to the other. The fact that both 
nations succeed in marrying their children who, on their turn, hope for 
numerous offspring shows that the child within the gothic is a figure of 
unity and a symbol of lasting peace. 

Finally, many gothic novels reveal the desire to offer a political alternative 
to countries which are seen, from a British point of view, as plunged in 
chaos or inversely subjected to despotic, superstition-dependent rule. 
Generations of rulers or heirs are presented as plunged in symbolic darkness 
and gloom, an atmosphere generally taken as typical for the gothic but an 
atmosphere which can also be easily explained as containing political 
undertones. Examples of this can be found on many occasions 4 in 


1 BONDHUS Charles Michael et al., Gothic Journeys: Imperialist Discourse, the Gothic 
Novel, and the European Other, University of Massachusetts, May 2010, Open Access 
Dissertations, paper 203 

2 BLACKSTONE William, CHRISTIAN Edward and ARCHIBOLD John Frederick, 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, R. H. Small, 1825, vol. 3, p. 326 

3 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 151 

4 E.g. ‘“And what’s all that black swamp out yonder, Sir Kit?”’ says she - ‘My bog, my 
dear,’ [...]”, p. 42 or “I remember [...] all sitting after dinner in the dusk, not to sav dark , in 
the drawing-room, my lady having rung five times for candles and not to go up, the 
housekeeper sent up a footman, who went to my mistress and whispered behind her chair 
how it was. - ‘My lady,’ says he, ‘ there are no candles in the house .’” p. 92 EDGEWORTH 
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Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent (1800). Edgeworth has been credited with 
serving Irish national interests specifically but we believe her novel is meant 
to serve UK interest as a new and (supposedly at the time of writing) still 
unstable entity, in other words - a state in its infancy, a child. If we analyse 
the sharp irony and criticism in the light of the four generations of Anglo- 
Irish heirs, Edgeworth’s criticism of their lack of belonging points to the 
need to transmit ethics and history from parents to their children and create 
that sense of belonging. In addition, Rackrent obviously becomes a stage on 
which are played several complex games between masters (reckless parents) 
and servants (depicted as incontrollable children). 

“Ein Heldenleben” * 1 2 3 : The Child as Hero 

In his The Origin of Pagan Idolatry (1816), George Stanley Faber explains 
how the figure of the hero came to be in what he terms “the secular 
romance” . The figure of the hero, Faber writes, is present in a 
“considerable variety” of Gothic romances and from there it is transposed 
in “all modern romance both ecclesiastic and heroic” 4 to represent a 
rearrangement of history which concerns mankind as an offspring of the 
“ancestors of every nation” 5 . Furthermore, he sees this heroic figure as 
unavoidably tied to the figure of a “helpless infant” or of an abandoned 
baby, or to a young child. This baby, or child, is the hero himself and 
widespread belief has it that heroes should experience “a calamity during 


Maria, Castle Rackrent; an Hibernian Tale and from the Manners of the Irish Squires, 
Before the Year 1782 (3 rd ed.), J. Johnson, 1801. 

1 Borrowed from A Hero’s Life, Op. 40 (1898) by Richard Strauss. 

2 FABER George Stanley, The Origin of Pagan Idolatry Ascertained from Historical 
Testimony and Circumstantial Evidence, Printed by A. J. Valpy for F. and C. Rivingtons, 
1816, vol. 2, p. 29. Available version of The New York Public Library electronic editions 
2005 at http://books.google.com 

3 Ibid., vol. 3, p. 314 

4 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 30 

5 Ibid. 
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their childhood” 1 2 3 . In his study, Faber links this to texts in which the hero 
travels, to the water imagery in them and to the symbolic baptism of the 
hero “in an ark, either at sea or on the stream of a river”“. This aspect is 
clearly present in the gothic rites of passage reserved for the gothic child. It 
is also closely linked to the religious aspect of the novels, taking roots in the 
Biblical myth of the birth of Moses. The child passes through water, is 
placed in an ark and is adopted - all of these are signs of future greatness. 
H. L. Porter’s The Child of Providence; or, the Noble Orphan (1820) 
corresponds closely to this plot line . 

Furthermore, Faber also explains that the expected transformation of the 
young hero and his entrance on the fictional stage in his role of a father 
figure, a protector or leader is mythologised as series of births. We cannot 
fail to notice the similarity between Faber’s scenario and the standard gothic 
tropes of maturation and growing up. Furthennore, regardless of the hero’s 
age, he repeatedly passes through a stage referred to as “childhood” or 
“infant” stage before accomplishing great and noble deeds. Hence, the child 
is the necessary and unavoidable mark of the hero. In the gothic novel, 
childhood is the phase in which we always find the hero (male or female) 
and the themes connected to it partly coincide with Faber’s analyses. The 
passage from childhood to adulthood for the gothic child is constructed 
along a series of transitions and rites of passage similar to the traditional 
evolution of a hero in other genres (e.g. legends, folk tales). For example, 


1 FABER George Stanley, Pagan Idolatry, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 315 

2 Ibid. 

3 [...] to his most infinite surprise he beheld an odd-fashioned cradle, with a sleeping infant 
safely nestled in it! The envelope had prevented the water from injuring the babe, and the 
lightness of the structure had borne it on the waves. “Oh! Child of Providence!” cried he, 
bending over and embracing the cradle, “Blessed is he who shall succour thee! I adopt thee 
for my own. Thou shalt lie in my bosom,” continued he, gently taking it from its downy 
bed, “and be unto me as a daughter. [...]”, PORTER L. H., The Child of Providence; or, the 
Noble Orphan, published by H. Rowe, 1820, p. 5 
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the child-hero is oftentimes presented as manifestly different from the mass 
of other children. 

"That boy," said the Baron, "is the son of a cottager in this 
neighbourhood; his uncommon merit, and gentleness of manners, 
distinguish him from those of his own class; from his childhood he 
attracted the notice and affection of all that knew him; he was beloved 
everywhere but at his father's house [...] ” 7 

The child-hero is born low but is most apparently meant to accomplish 
greater deeds. This is something the gothic novel borrows from earlier 
popular genres. In addition, the hero’s self-sacrifice, commonly existing in 
all popular representations of the hero and in most myths, can also be 
likened to the sacrifice of the gothic child (e.g. as in The Witch of 
Ravensworth, 1808). Accordingly, we have noticed that the possible 
destinies of the gothic child follow the standard outlines of the myth of the 
hero’s birth and life as established by both Faber and Otto Ru nk ~. 

Slight differences among child-hero figures can be found when comparing 
chivalric gothic romances, historic gothic novels and domestic gothics, 
depending on the conception an author had of the period and setting in 
question. We have seen, for example, how some novels concentrate on 
domestic matters as the mirror image of state affairs and create portraits of 
children who prevail when opposing usurpers or tyrannical parents. In 
novels dealing with the bourgeoisie or lower classes, the analogy between 
the home and the state reveal increasingly democratic views of government 
suggesting that any child, from any household may be considered as the true 
heir of the state and may be given the possibility to defend that state and to 
govern in time, provided the cause is morally just. Other novels propose a 
more universal manner of treating the child on the international scene by 


1 REEVE Clara, The Old English Baron, op. cit., p. 14. The underlining is ours. 

2 RANK Otto, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, New York: Vintage Books, 1959 
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concentrating on the role of the child as an imperial heir. Such works use the 
child as representative of the state. In all three examples, the child is the 
hero because it is marked out in advance for the role it plays on a level 
always higher than then one expected of a mere child. In addition, most 
gothic authors see the child as the vessel of history, carrying the memory of 
its ancestors and responsible for the perpetuation of that memory. However, 
regardless of the end to which the child-hero is used, the gothic novel 
entertains no capital differences in the positively-charged child characters 
involved in their plots. Ultimately, the positive portrait of a child developing 
into a hero symbolises the same ideals and stands for the same universal 
values - hope for a better future, the restoration of stability, the transmission 
of positive ideals. On account of this, we are not limited to exclusively male 
representations of the hero and some authors (e.g. Bonhote, Wilkinson, 
Lewis) use females 1 2 . However, a differentiation should be maintained 
between the female gothic hero and the gothic heroine not only in terms of 
depiction and gender identity' but also in terms of choices, actions and role. 

All gothic novels in our sample contain a principal hero theme which 
traverses the novel like a leitmotif. Charles Robert Maturin’s work is 
marked by the figure of the hero and the leitmotif is very strongly felt in 
both his Melmoth (1820) and The Albigenses (1824). The two works are 
highly complementary for they both use the leitmotif of the hero and the 
anti-hero and in that sense, may even be regarded as a duology in terms of 
politico-religious, sermon-oriented fiction. It may be profitable to further 
analyse the links between the figure of the child and the development of the 
hero and anti-hero in them in order to determine their differences and their 
influence on the novels’ development and, eventually, statute on the 


1 Interesting parallels can be drawn between the portrait of female heroes, the use of the 
child figure in gothic and the literary production of the period inspired from political and 
social unrest, e.g. Mary Deverell’s Theodora & Didymus (1784) or Matthew West’s 
Female Heroism (1804). 

2 Supra. “Gender Differences”, fromp. 269 
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authorial intent to write the one as an independent sequel to the other, 
featuring different participants and events but basically centred on the same 
underlying idea - the child-hero leitmotif. For the present however, we shall 
focus exclusively on The Albigenses (1824) which presents us with the 
culmination of the hero trend in gothic. The gothic child-hero faces 
adversity and has enemies from early childhood: 

1 She watched the boy from childhood; she knew his fearful vow in infancy, 

2 which hung over his recollection darkly, indistinctly, and mystically. He 

3 had faint remembrances of what he had sworn , but knew not the objects 

4 on whom his avenging arm must fall. 1 

The interdependence and cooperation of grammatical tense and narrative 
time here is remarkable. The past tenses take the reader back in history. 
Simultaneously, they send us back in time to a past the child-hero himself 
does not remember (line 1), then bring us forward to the child’s present 
(line 2) in which a sombre oath governs his fate, and then take us into a 
speculative future the child is supposed to make happen (line 4). Maturin’s 
gothic novel contains three elements - historicism, a politico-religious 
dimension and the image of the hero as a child - which combine to the 
effect of constructing a novel version of known political history by creating 
new myths. The gothic hero, necessarily passing through the stage of 
childhood and seen as the “child of [...]” in his adulthood is the appropriate 
figure to incarnate these myths. Instances of antonomasia, where the proper 
name of the child is substituted by the indication that the hero is the child of 
a named father or nameless ancestor, can help identify the gothic child-hero. 
The figure of this child is the vehicle for new historical myths which present 
the growing-up hero as a hereditary fighter of Evil. He thus contributes to a 
momentary suppression of the evil side of history and a renewed stability, 


1 The Minerva, or. Literary, entertaining, and scientific journal , A resume of The 
Albigenses in section “Literature”, 1824, the University of California electronic editions 
2009 quoting from the first edition of The Albigenses (1824). The underlining is ours. 
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which lasts within the limited but soundly isolated time and space of the 
gothic novel. The child-hero is a figure of peace. 

Maturin defines his child-hero very precisely - first with the help of an 
observer (the mother in this example and, later on, an adolescent female) 
and then from the child’s own point of view. His portrait corresponds to 
what we referred to as the gothic confusion of gender, especially in that 
most physical traits (complexion, colours, hairstyle, build) refer to an ideal 
of feminine beauty. The reliable 3 person narrator further remarks on the 
adolescent hero’s “unmanly” ^ness. The play on the word “unmanly” is of 
importance here as it supposes a combination of male and female features, 
coupled with something otherworldly, something not belonging to a human 
being. We believe that this confusion of gender, when related to the figure 
of the child-hero, is closely linked to the idea of the hero’s universality and 
transcendence. It elevates the hero to a dimension beyond sex and, more 
importantly, above gender and gender-defined roles. Both the hero and the 
young child are characterised by androgyny. The combination of the two 
(the universality of the hero + the transcendence of the child imagery) 
stresses that androgyny even further. Interestingly, the hero’s sexless 
deportment is noted from an intensely sexed point of view - that of a 
beautiful young woman observing him before combat. The power of the 
hero is such, that it immediately consumes unconcealed sexual desire and 
transforms it into open curiosity and a thirst for knowledge. The lady 
immediately remarks that “over that brow hung a cloud”“ and wishes to 
know more about it. Physical descriptions thus laid aside, the narrator tells 
us that this cloud accompanies the hero from infancy and spends the next 
pages in a detailed review of the hero’s marked childhood. It appears that 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, The Albigenses, a Romance , London: Hurst, Robinson & Co., 
1824, vol. 1, p. 16 

2 Ibid., p. 16 
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the young child comprehended his “moral destiny” 1 2 3 very early. The child 
has been made a receptacle of adult expectations, duties and determinations 
of which he is faintly aware and sees as his higher purpose in life. The 
hero’s purpose is therefore set out in front of him from childhood. A period 
comes, situated somewhere after infancy and before early adolescence, 
when memories are “dim” and the child cannot remember. Within the 
darkness, the child-hero remains nevertheless aware of “effaced resolutions 
and forgotten struggles” and is haunted by them incessantly. The “hideous 
vividness” of the “tenanting spectre” of his duty triggers the child’s 
adolescence. 4 With its onset, he gradually starts to recover the secrets 
deposed in him 5 . The child-hero is depicted as bearing a “burthen” 6 which 
drives him on to the final resolution of the gothic plot. The reader follows 
the development of the hero from his birth, though childhood, through 
adolescence and into adulthood to finally see him discharged of his burden. 

The Albigenses (1824), but also most gothic novels that come before it, form 
a genre which explores a variety of themes regarded as typical for the gothic 
genre (e.g. family secrets, resistance to oppression, confrontations with evil 
and combats between younger and older generations). More important than 
listing them, however, is the necessity to know why these themes are typical 
for the genre. From what we know about the child figure in gothic, we 
conclude that these themes are regularly used in gothic because of the child. 
Family secrets are important to the child as long as that child strives to 
uncover them; resistance is proper to the young, immature heroine, to the 
mother protecting her child, to the heroine who does not want a child and to 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, The Albigenses, op. cit., p. 16 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 17 

5 “The recurrence of this image was attended from his childhood upward by increasing 
horror”, Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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the one who is still a child herself; rebellions require a confrontation of a 
younger idea with an older one; affairs of heritage and succession are 
tangled and untangled for the sake of the child. Furthermore, the role of the 
child-hero invests all of these with a politico-historic dimension. The 
absence of the child from all these scenarios would entail an absence of 
these themes and without them the gothic novel would not be what we know 
it to be. 

Conclusions 

(1) Gothic children possess common features and have common functions 
regardless of their origins and destinations. The only substantial distinction 
in terms of politics between the novels in our corpus lies in the usage of: 

1. either real children who grow up to be legitimate rulers and 
kings, or 

2. the image of the child as a symbol or as a metaphor, and a 
vehicle for political ideas. 

Some novels combine these two, while others focus on either the one or the 
other. In all of them, however, the presence of the child is necessary. The 
child is the building block of the gothic novel’s political and domestic 
structures and without the least reference to the child (even if it is an 
indirect reference to already grown-up heirs), the political dimension of the 
gothic plot would crumble. 

(2) Furthermore, the narratives of or about travelling children are driven by 
the idea of exporting Britishness as well as of exhibiting British influence in 
South America, Asia Minor and India. Children evolving in “temporally and 
socially imprecise” 1 or exotic settings readily remind us of Schmidgen’s 
assumption that “readers of Gothic novels set in Europe applied what they 


1 SCHMIDGEN Wolfram, Eighteenth-century Fiction, op. cit., p. 154 
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read all too literally to eighteenth-century England” 1 . Thus, when dealing 
with the child, regardless of its origins, we should bear in mind the origin of 
the text which always has, if not specifically English, then, more broadly 
British characteristics. Accordingly, the contact with local populations is a 
task attributed to the child-explorer who represents the British not as a 
conquering nation but as an entity which is part of a larger whole, and as a 
young, developing nation, curious and open to exchange. 

(3) Much in the vein of Thomas Rowlandson’s The Contrast (1792), James 
Gillray’s The Blessings of Peace/The Curses of War (1795) depicts a British 
family with children disrupted by the shadow of European republicanism 
and of revolution, and by war in general. The difference between the two is 
striking - Gillray chooses to use the family and in particular the child to 
drive his argument. In that, he situates himself in proximity to the gothic 
genre. The difference between the work of Rowlandson and that of Gillray 
runs parallel to what we find on the British literary scene with, on the one 
hand, works concentrating on ideas, depicting society and politics, 
discussing religion at large and on the other, the gothic novel, more 
dramatically focused on the child than any other genre at the time. Gillray 
does not limit himself to a contrast between England and France but insists 
that the threat is more widespread and repeatedly places the child at the 
centre. That is why his work illustrates very well the contrasted atmosphere 
of many gothic novels taking place on the Continent or dealing with travels 
from and to the rest of Europe. The novels of Ann Radcliffe clearly 
demonstrate this tendency. The political climates in France and Italy are 
presented as posing threats to political (and from there, domestic) peace and 
tranquillity. Religious tyranny in Spain and Portugal, on the other hand, 
represented by prying monks and abbots is seen as disrupting the moral and 
domestic harmony and by analogy, the harmony of the entire state. In this 


1 SCHMIDGEN Wolfram, Eighteenth-century Fiction, op. cit., p. 154 
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scenario, the child is the most important figure in the domestic and political 
scene, readily represented as suffering the consequences of adult folly. 
Authors insist on the suffering child in unstable political and religious 
contexts not merely for the sake of titillating reader sensibility but also 
because their novels take into account the sensibility and fragility of the 
child itself. In the gothic novel, the concern for the child is therefore 
genuine and not merely affected. Failing states, mirrored by failing families, 
demonstrate the difficulties helpless children (younger generations) will 
have to confront in later life. 

(4) The presence of child-centred themes and the fact that the reader can 
follow the gothic child from infancy to adulthood reveal that among all 
other themes, the gothic novel is also concerned with the growing up and 
maturation of a hero, heroine or of an anti-hero. In that sense, all gothic 
novels can also be viewed as bildungsromane. But, apart from the obvious 
purpose of bildungsroman plot development, it is important to know why 
the child is made the hero of the gothic novel. The child is the only 
character which can be placed in an incessant combat with the forces of evil. 
Stricken by destiny and by the tests of life, the child’s vitality and force 
render it resistant and therefore, make it a symbol of resilience. 

(5) In addition, the child is given three essential qualities determined by the 
bipolarity of the figure: 

1. The child’s feebleness, fragility and weakness are systematically 
seen as forces. The gothic novel harbours a prevailing collective 
view of the child as powerful in its weakness 1 . This is what makes 
the child the perfect figure to incarnate political resistance, 


1 Cf. ROBERTS Timothy Paul, Little Terrors; The Child’s Threat to Social Order in the 
Victorian Bildungsroman, University of NSW, Ph. D. Thesis, 2005. The portrait of the 
powerless yet powerful gothic child thus coincides with Robert’s description of the child in 
the later Victorian bildungsroman: “[...] the radical child in the Victorian bildungsroman 
takes command of the reader’s sympathy and gains power over the realist text, despite its 
physical and social powerlessness.” p. 4 
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opposition and presents it as capable of sustaining hope during 
prolonged periods of confrontation; 

2. The child’s natural freedom of choice is its second force. The child 
is seen as unpolluted by the ideas and prejudices of the adults. 
Because of its inexperience, the child becomes a symbol of purity 
and innocence. The child is presented as incorruptible but likewise 
impressionable and capable of mistakes which can be corrected 
because the child’s life still lies ahead. The possibility of choosing, 
taking different directions and turning back equate the figure of the 
child with the idea of historical renewal. 

3. The child represents the union of male and female and is sexless 
itself until adulthood. Therefore, the child is represented as a 
transcendental character and figures at the summit of a triangle 
whose bases are formed by the male and the female. The child is the 
celebration of the dualistic nature of the world and because of this it 
is elevated to a level above humanity. 



Religion, Spirituality and the 
Gothic Child 


The presence of religious imagery and references to Catholicism (monks, 
nuns, abbeys, confessionals, altars, spirits, and apparitions), Protestantism 
and Paganism are widespread in gothic fiction. Most religious themes and 
motifs in gothic are generally interpreted as popular expressions of anti- 
Catholicism. The mixture of popular superstitions, extraordinary and 
unexplainable manifestations of hauntings, tortures of the Inquisition, and 
evil, cruel clergy is explained as an expression of the unsympathetic or 
downright hostile attitude towards the Catholic faith 1 , a typical 
nonconformist attitude entertained through the centuries with the advent of 
Protestantism and the establishment of Anglicanism, later strongly 
exacerbated by the French Revolution. We can successfully analyse 
religious confrontations in gothic or determine their historical causes and 
theological influences, as well as the positive or negative intentions of the 
authors using them, but such analyses do not tell us why religion and 
religious imagery have been so widely used in gothic. 

We believe that religion is an unavoidable theme in gothic because it is 
linked to the child. On the one hand, religious themes complement the child- 
centred themes we already discussed (e.g. the family, education, and 
politics) and are used to enrich the portrayal of the gothic child. On the 
other, they are influenced by the presence of the child, presence which is 
used as a pretext for addressing certain cultural and spiritual issues. The 


1 Maria Purves’s recent The Gothic and Catholicism (2009) gives a very different 
explanation for what is commonly assumed to be the anti-Church, anti-Papist, subversive 
aim of gothic and discusses the gothic text as, on the contrary, favourable to Catholicism 
and keenly appropriating Catholic aesthetics. PURVES Maria, The Gothic and 
Catholicism: Religion, Cultural Exchange and the Popular Novel, 1785 - 1829, University 
of Wales Press, 2009 
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gothic novel is characterised by 3 distinct categories of topics involving 
religion and the child: 

1. topics anchored in the collective subconscious and discussing family 
ethics, social morality and faith in general in the attempt to define 
the magnitude of sin shared between the members of the same 
family 1 , 

2. topics employing the child as a religious and spiritual symbol, 
involving metaphors of growing-up to model pohtical and social 
development, and 

3. topics confronting superstition with reason, used as points of 
conversion for the political and religious dimensions of the child 
figure. 

We shall now discuss in more detail each of these categories. 

(1) “The Most Capital Sin” 2 3 

One of the principal religious themes in gothic as it is announced by Horace 
Walpole concerns the transmission of sin from parents to children. “Spare 
her, O God! Let not the sins of her parents be visited on her guiltless head” 
is a prayer addressed by many parental figures who take after Manfred. In 
Christian theology, the inheritance of sin according to scripture is an issue 
for debate but what interests us here is Walpole’s rendering of that issue and 
not the current theological debate itself. The Castle of Otranto (1764) offers 
a perspective on sin and children which is very different from the Puritan 
conception of original sin and which also differs from its perpetuation in 
gothic literature outside of the British Isles. Manfred’s children are doomed 


1 Family is used here in a broader sense, also to indicate members of an organisation or an 
institution (e.g. the Church) and society (e.g. British society). 

2 Borrowed from NEWTON Thomas, Dissertations on the Prophecies, which have 
remarkably been fulfilled, and at this time are fulfilling in the world, London: Rivington 
(8 th edition), 1789, vol. 2, p. 80 

3 WILKINSON Sarah, The Child of Mystery, op. cit., p.175 
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because of the parent’s actions. These actions involve usurpation and have 
an overall political orientation. We note the initial absence of any reference 
to the sin of the child’s conception apart from the sin Manfred expects to 
commit later 1 2 with his intended daughter-in-law and that, again, for political 
reasons. In that sense no predestination doctrine is involved here, apart from 
the implications brought on by the political wrongdoing of the father. The 
tragedy of Manfred’s children is that they are neither guilty, nor sinful 
themselves but suffer nevertheless. The gothic novel throughout the whole 
period 1764 - 1824 develops this idea and traces the lives of innocent 
children affected by parental sin committed prior to their birth or even prior 
to their conception. Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796) and the 
works of Mrs Carver, Ireland, Maturin and Wilkinson are very good 
examples of this. 

Parental sin is also treated in terms of social morality. Some gothic novels 
focus on just and unjust familial and social structures and on their influence 
on the child’s decision to choose between good and evil in order to become 
a useful or disturbing social element. That choice determines the child’s 
willingness to self-sacrifice for the good of the community or the child’s 
absence of moral values, and stresses the level of the child’s individuality, 
its unique destiny, independent from that of the parent. These lead to 
discussions about the primacy of spiritual family over natural family, 
revealed in the numerous adoptions^ of foundlings and orphans, and in the 
progressive extension of the gothic family. It is possible to summarize the 
gothic novels of Lathom, Lee, Curties and Ireland as examples of children’s 
survival. One or several generations are destroyed by persecution but their 


1 N. B. something he is actually prevented from committing. 

2 For social history contexts see BOSWELL John, The Kindness of Strangers: The 
Abandonment of Children in western Europe from Late Antiquity to the Renaissance, 
Pantheon Books and University of Chicago Press, 1998 
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children always survive with the help of other families who assist and adopt 
them in the name of Christian charity. 

Furthermore, there is a large sample of gothic novels discussing the 
relationships between fathers and sons, reiterating the Biblical sacrifices of 
sons in the name of the Father. The underlying motifs deal with discipline 
and obedience. The common development of this theme in gothic mirrors 
the prevalent views about father-son relationships during the period 1764 - 
1824 and consists in either the father breaking the will 1 2 3 of the child or the 
child triumphing “over his father, with his foot on his father’s neck, and the 
father in a gore of blood!!” Such scenes of parricide are used at the time to 
stress the importance of strict education, especially for boys, and they also 
find their way into the gothic novel. While books, essays and articles on 
education suggest that any boy could be “in danger of being corrupted by 
injudicious fondness and evil example” , the gothic novel reserves this only 
for the portrait of the gothic villain. A perfect example is the narrative of the 
parricide monk 4 in Melmoth (1820). Similar episodes in the gothic seek to 
concentrate the reader’s attention on the question of the child’s innocence 5 
or non-innocence 6 . Additionally, the underlying debate concerns the 
comparative gravity of parental and childhood sin. The novels’ outcomes 


1 BUNGE Marcia J., The Child in Christian Thought , Grand Rapids (USA) and Cambridge 
(UK): Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001, p. 23 

2 COMSTOCK Cyrus, Essays on the Duties of Parents and Children. Designed for the Use 
of Families, and the Higher Classes in Schools, Hartford: Oliver D. Cooke, 1810, p. 343 

3 MILLAR James, “Education”, Encyclopaedia Britannica: or, A Dictionary of arts, 
sciences, and miscellaneous literature (4 lh ed.), Edinburgh: Andrew Bell for Vernon, Hood 
and Sharpe (London), 1810, vol. vii, p. 546 

4 For an in-depth analysis of this “strangely overlooked by all critics” figure see HINCK 
Henry William, Three Studies on Charles Robert Maturin, Ayer Publishing, 1980, pp. 50 - 
59 

5 In terms of spirituality and religion, as related to the purity of soul, to the tendency and 
inclination to sin and to original sin but not related to the committing of crime or conscious 
wrongdoing on the child’s part. 

6 STORTZ Martha Ellen, “The Non-Innocence of Children”, The Child in Christian 
Thought, op. cit., pp. 82 - 84 
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generally serve to compare the magnitude of the respective misconduct of 
parent and child - is the father guiltier than the son for not trying to subject 
him to his will or does the son’s natural inclination to wickedness lead to 
heavier consequences because evil has been present for a long time (e.g. 
from infancy)? We have two groups of novels dealing with each part of this 
issue and all of them represent death as the ultimate punishment for sin. The 
first group concentrates on the death of the child and the second on the 
death of the parent. We have selected and present two well-known novels as 
examples of these - M. G. Lewis’s The Monk (1796) and Ch. R. Maturin’s 
Melmoth (1820). 

Repercussions of Parental Sin in M. G. Lewis’s The Monk (1796) 

The plot of M. G. Lewis’s The Monk can be briefly summarised as a series 
of revelations about the outcomes of educational experimentation on male 
and female children. Lewis sets up an example of two children who grow up 
in two strikingly different contexts - Ambrosio and Matilda (aka Rosario). 
One is to be educated in perfect goodness and humility; the other is to be 
treated and taught like a male by her uncle, versed in the occult sciences, 
raised into a tempting, evil witch. Despite these different contexts, both 
chose the path of Evil as if their fate was fixedly and unavoidably set before 
them. Their powerlessness when facing temptation defines their future. This 
lack of moral fortitude is presented as something that cannot be controlled. 
It has been made a part of who they are throughout their childhood, as an 
effect of their parents or guardians taking the wrong path. Both are affected 
by parental absence and by educational mistakes. 

Ambrosio’s downfall is used to proclaim the moral danger of his situation, 
inflicted on him by the errors of his parents. In a similar fashion The 
Gentleman’s Magazine condemned the generally accepted at the time views 
that “if a child is illegitimate, he shall therefore for the sin of his parents 
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become abandoned” 1 2 . Lewis’s novel denounces this practice of placing the 
weight of a shameful secret on the guiltless child and getting away with it. 
Lewis strives to prove that once the moral stigma is placed on the child by 
adults, it cannot be lifted by the child. This is precisely what happens to 
Ambrosio even though, technically, he is not an illegitimate child. However, 
he is a child born in secrecy and against the will of the grand-father. 
Therefore, he is abandoned and this act seals the terrible destinies of both 
mother and child. Interestingly enough, the abandonment of an illegitimate 
or unwanted child was something quite frequent during the period of interest 
to us. The establishment (in 1741) and success of the London Foundling 
Hospital is quite telling. The gothic novel in general condemns 
abandonment and in that, it is in perfect accord with the law which strove to 
encourage parents to maintain and educate their offspring . Beyond the 
apparently subversive attitudes of the protagonists lies a solid Christian 
foundation which inevitably evokes sin and wrongdoing. Lewis adds 
religion to the legal reality of the times and specifically insists on the notion 
of sin. The clear intention here is to show that the consequences of 
abandoning a child are to be found beyond mere financial hardship. 
The Monk (1796) is not the first and not the only specimen containing this 
pro-child-protection rhetoric but, on account of the author’s prevalent use of 
religious imagery and setting, the novel is one of the most easily identifiable 
examples. 


1 From an article which appeared in The Gentleman's Magazine, London: John Nichols and 
Son, from January to June 1811, University of Michigan Library, Vol. 81, Part 1, p. 620. 
For debates in the issue in 18 th and 19 th century England also see Introduction of HALLER 
Dorothy R., “Bastardy and Baby Farming in Victorian England”, The Student Historical 
Journal, Loyola University, Vol. 21 1989 - 1990, pp. 3 - 14. For similar issues in literature 
see ZUNSHINE Lisa, Bastards and Foundlings: Illegitimacy in Eighteenth-Century 
England, Ohio State University Press, 2005 

2 GIOVANOPOULOS Anna-Christina, “The Legal Status of Children in Eighteenth- 
Century England”, Fashioning Childhood in the Eighteenth Century (ed. Anja MULLER), 
op . cit., pp. 46 - 47 
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Further in the text, it is revealed that Ambrosio is found and educated by 
brothers of the Catholic Church. Strict religious education is the second 
adult error which determines Ambrosio’s future villainy. The monks fail to 
see that religion is not his calling and entertain false hopes for the youth, 
forcing him to negate his nature. Thus, they contribute to his fall. Matilda, 
on the other hand, is the perfect example of a female who has benefited 
from too much scientific learning. Extensive scientific education for females 
remained controversial in the Christian worldview for a long time despite 
the increasing mixing of the sexes that occurred during the Enlightenment. 
Going against that belief could be taken as going against the female nature 1 2 . 
The obvious outcome is Matilda’s transformation into a particularly vicious 
copy of a Lilith. 

The Monk (1796) explores the repercussions of parental sin on the child 
figure. The intricate web of characters can very quickly be narrowed down 
to a single, albeit complex, family tree in which the evil-doers and sinners 
are mostly present among the older generation that is, among the parental 
figures of the las Cisternas and Medina families, and among figures of 
religious authority which are also seen as parental figures. The children are 
greatly affected by repeated wrongdoing and their frustration is expressed 
via transgression. Thus, Agnes’s pregnancy is the result of her opposition to 
prejudiced and overly zealous parents who force religion on her without 
regard for her faith or emotional involvement. Agnes herself refuses to 
accept her sin of disobedience to parental authority. Consequently, the 
accumulation of sin results in the death of an innocent baby. Abandoned at 
age 2 by his parents, Ambrosio narrowly escapes the deathly wrath of his 
grand-father. The accumulation of their sins has a deathly impact with 
terrible consequences for their heirs. If we look at the family trees Lewis 


1 ROSSER Vilhauer, Women, Science, and Myth: Gender Beliefs from Antiquity to the 
Present , ABC-CLIO, 2008, p. ix 

2 Annex 4, p. 143, Tree 5 
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constructed, we notice that Ambrosio unwittingly aims to destroy the 
sinners and their children. Ambrosio’s first crime consists in provoking the 
death of Agnes’s baby, his uncle’s illegitimate child and the only male heir 
from Ambrosio’s former family. The destructive tendencies towards his 
own blood line continue with the murder of his mother, the rape of his sister 
and culminate in his last crime, that of selling his soul to Lucifer. 

Sacrifice, Fathers, and Sons in Ch. R. Maturin’s Melmoth (1820) 

As an Anglican clergyman, Ch. R. Maturin was certainly familiar with the 
numerous sermons discussing the issue of Biblical child sacrifice 1 2 . The 
question at hand is especially important in that published sermons on the 
subject during the period 1764 - 1824 attempted to decide whether the 
murder of a child implies a sacrifice of the child or a sacrifice of the parent 
as “the very highest atonement a man could make for his transgressions” . 
In short, whose sacrifice is represented by the death of a child - the child’s 
or the parent’s? The attempted change in the point of view and the shift of 
perspective from the adult to the child are important here. They indicate that 
the adult understands the nature of the child as equal on a spiritual level. 
Thus, the adult allows the possibility that a child may perceive, understand 
and integrate death as an adult does. And if the child is capable of 
understanding the finality and inevitability of death, then this awareness 
raises the issue of willing and unwilling child sacrifice. 

The narratives in Maturin’s Melmoth explore precisely that. There are two 
prominent examples of child sacrifice in this novel - one depicts the willing 
sacrifice of a son which washes away his father’s sins and the other stages 
the constant flight of a son, unwilling to pay for the wrongdoings of his 


1 E.g. WARBURTON William and HURD Richard, The Works: To which is Prefixed a 
Discourse by Way of General Preface, Containing Some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author, printed by Luke Hansard & Sons for T. Cadell and W. Davies, 
1811 or CARR Samuel, Sermons on Practical Subjects, London: L. and C. Rivington, 1795 

2 WARBURTON and HURD, The Works, op. cit., p. 356 
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father. The teenage Everhard thus sacrifices himself willingly by giving his 
blood, while his sisters are nearly forced into prostitution. The unwilling 
sacrifices the youngest Guzman children are forced make lead them to acts 
depicted as sinful, e.g. stealing the food of their dying grandparents. The 
father figure, on the other hand, far from being the incarnation of the gothic 
villain, is guilty of gluttony, greed and pride, all of them capital sins which 
engender a multitude of other sins not only in Guzman but also, and more 
importantly, in his children who strive to satisfy their father. This is 
exacerbated by fact that the Guzman’s children are indebted by filial 
obligation to him. The fall of the Guzman’s family originates in the sins of 
the father but ends with the willing sacrifice 1 2 of the son. Everhard is 
depicted as a Christ-like figure, sleeping with outstretched white arms and 
the blood flowing from his veins”. The scene represents the climax of the 
narrative and provokes a speedy, positive resolution. Inversely, the sacrifice 
of the mysterious Spaniard is unwilling. He refuses to submit to monastic 
life in order to wash away parental sin. In consequence, he is closely 
followed by Melmoth himself, is constantly confronted with evil and even 
when he finally thinks he has escaped the shipwreck, he comes to realise 
that fate has carried him to Melmoth’s first residence. The impossibility to 
throw away parental sin and the persistent, invisible mark of evil is 
entertained by his refusal to obey his father’s request and sacrifice his own 
freedom for the sake of parental redemption. 

(2) The Child as Symbol and the Metaphor of Growing Up 

Another use the gothic child is put to in religious contexts consists in 
transforming the figure into a symbol and a model for spiritual maturity. 


1 This aspect of the child of an erring (but not evil) father growing up to be a teenager who 
understands that the price to pay for the wellbeing of others is willing self-sacrifice 
originates in the gothic novel but it resurfaces in contemporary child and teen fiction, the 
final sacrifice of J. K. Rowling’s Harry Potter for the greater good being one of the most 
obvious examples. 

2 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth , op. cit., p. 442 
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This view is not only reserved to positively depicted characters or religious 
imagery. It is even entertained by a number of gothic villains who fear the 
child. Even though viewed in a negative light, the child’s “romantic 
illusions of sentiment” are feared by Montoni who sees them as “the snares 
of childhood” and a possible menace to his plans 1 2 . 

In general, the representation of an emotionally wise and spiritually 
enlightened child is attributed to the Romantic Movement and, as we have 
indicated in the introductory chapter, to the literary work of Blake, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge. However, this idea is also extensively 
developed by a number of gothic novelists who borrow themes and motifs 
from Christian mythology. A very curious example is J. Fox’s Santa Maria; 
or, the Mysterious Pregnancy (1799) which transforms pregnancy and the 
unborn baby into potent metaphors of faith. The figure of the persecuted, 
fleeing teenage mother naturally calls to mind the image of Mary. With the 
advancement of her pregnancy, however, the child that grows within her 
becomes the intermediary between life and death. The mother has fits which 
leave her in a state of seeming death for long hours after which she 
miraculously recovers. An otherworldly, almost holy aura of innocence and 
purity' surrounds the young heroine and the unborn baby is the cause of 
this. Once again, as in the portrait of Agnes, the teenage mother loses the 
baby after it has played out its role and notably, that of teaching the 
adolescent how to be an adult. We sought to confirm this usage of the child 
by comparing depictions of other pregnant women in the gothic novel and 
of course, Immalee immediately sprang to mind. However, physical 
descriptions of pregnancy were of no interest to Maturin who concentrates 
on the psychological, spiritual side of the experience. The similarity 
between Immalee and Santa Maria lies in the fact that the unborn babies 


1 RADCLIFFE Ann, “The Mysteries of Udolpho”, The Novels of Mrs Ann Radcliffe, op. 
cit., p. 311 

2 E.g. “she lay extended, like and angel”, FOX I., Santa Maria , op. cit., p. 2 
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they carry seem to serve as moral beacons. Both women are intent on doing 
the right thing in terms of spirituality, regardless of human laws. The unborn 
baby seems to function as a source of righteousness for the mother and this 
idea can also be found in religious writing from the period 1764 - 1824 
which “represent the Church under a metaphor of a woman with child” 1 2 . 
The idea consists in the following: the Church develops through the 
centuries and the discourse of its spiritual leaders is constantly improved 
until it reaches a certain degree of maturity precisely like a child developing 
in the womb of its mother. Once born, the child is pure, unadulterated by 
intellectual exchange with adults and fully mature spiritually. The 
importance of this idea is capital for it gives the child a right to exercise 
moral authority over the adult and so it happens that the gothic novel child 
frequently exercises moral authority over the parent. 

The Ages of Man 

In his The Origin of Pagan Idolatry (1816), George Stanley Faber mentions 
the story of a pagan who, when asked where he expected to go after death, 
replied “that he should again become a child” . Faber recognised the 
metaphor as representing life in a succession of renovation and decay. The 
gothic novel develops that same metaphor of life as an incessant passage 
from childhood to adulthood and always links it to the gothic child, and also 
to the Ages of Man, the other metaphor which traces the improvement and 
degradation of the human condition in time. Through these, the gothic 
novelists represent an existential concept which is as old as the world and 
which can be traced in written history as far back as the beginnings of 


1 GALLOWAY Joseph, Brief Commentaries upon such parts of the Revelation and other 
Prophecies as immediately refer to the Present Times, London: Piccadilly, 1802, pp. 130 - 
131 

2 FABER G. S., The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, op. cit., p. 129 
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Antiquity. William Henry Ireland, for example, develops the idea 1 by 
comparing and likening to one another the beginning and final stages of life. 
In the introduction to Gonclez (1805), Ireland describes the reverse of 
growing up as characteristic of the last part of human life with man 
regressing back to an infant stage. Old age is thus represented as a second 
childhood and the different periods of human life are all bordered by 
infancy, which stands at the beginning and at the end of all life. Infancy and 
childhood, therefore, represent the outer frames of existence and stand on 
the border delimiting life from nonexistence and death. All periods in life 
are determined by the childhood the person has had and, finally, all persons 
are meant to return to childhood with advancing age. Thus, the child (as a 
concept) is placed in the centre of all there is. 

(3) The Spiritual Roles of the Gothic Child 

The role of the child’s figure in the gothic novel, when it is linked to 
religious themes, consists in expressing three fundamental principles: 

(1) On the one hand, the child represents the homogeneity of society 2 and 
human filiation, based on a humanist principle which sees the common 
beginnings of men (in the Biblical Adam). The child in most spiritually and 
ethically oriented novels serves as a constant reminder of humanity’s 
origins. The theory of monogenesis is turned in favour of the child figure 
seen as a vestige of the adults’ past, as a clear demonstration of what 
humanity was like before leaving Eden. The child is born naked like Adam; 
the child gathers experience and knowledge like Adam who ate the fruit of 
the Tree of Life; the child leaves the home like Adam who had to leave 


1 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 30. “From birth, thro' ev'ry scene mankind 
we'll trace [...]” 

2 Cf. Ronald Hyam’s statement about British 18 th -century thinkers entertaining the 
“fundamental belief’ in “humanity as a homogeneous whole, with a common origin”. 
HYAM Ronald, Understanding the British Empire, Cambridge University Press, 2010, 
p. 25 
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Paradise. Thus, the adult’s nostalgia of past childhood when looking at any 
particular child is partly analogous to the human longing after a Paradise 
that was lost. This reasoning is specifically valid for the novels of Radcliffe 
where the longing after lost childhood is clearly expressed by her heroines 
when they reflect on the gradually deteriorating conditions of their teenage 
and adult lives 1 . They always deplore the lost safety of their home and the 
absence of the paradisiacal scenery with which they are familiar. The end of 
the gothic plot however, always presents these heroines as settling down, 
persecution finally a distant memory, and having children of their own. The 
return to childhood for them consists in having, caring for and observing 
their young children. Their presence triggers childhood memories in the 
parent, a sense of having fulfilled one’s duty to God and an awareness of the 
long history of human filiation. 

(2) On the other hand, the child figure represents the regularity of 
historical time and is treated as a guarantee for immortality on account 
of its capacity to restore and preserve human memory. Thus, the child 
becomes the carrier of human history. The presence of the child figure has 
effects similar to those produced when a participant in the plot contemplates 
a gothic ruin. If the gothic ruin stands for memory and history because of 
what remains after centuries of decay, the gothic child stands for the 
beginnings of history and for what remains despite centuries of decay. And 
since the role of the child is precise in most novels, the articulation of what 
history it stands for is also more precise (e.g. the child may stand for 
political, spiritual, intellectual or social history). While the ruin represents 
the end of history, the child represents both the beginnings (the birth of) and 
the end (the purpose of) of history. Both the child and the ruin are seen as 


1 E.g. Emily’s “O, peaceful, happy shades! - scenes of my infant delights, of parental 
tenderness now lost for ever! - why must I leave ye! In your retreats I should still find 
safety and repose. Sweet hours of my childhood - I am now to leave even your last 
memorials!”, RADCLIFFE Ann, “The Mysteries of Udolpho”, The Novels of Mrs Ann 
Radcliffe, op. cit., vol. 10, p. 275. Also notice the recurrence of the tree imagery here (supra 
“Gothic Family Structures”). 
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reminders, remnants, or rather, traces of what has been. But gothic children 
are marked with the adult’s personal history and, simultaneously, stand as 
symbols of an original existential state, a past common to all humanity. 
They carry this memory with them into the future and transmit it to their 
children. This is also why the gothic novel necessitates the presence of both 
living and dead children in order to illustrate the passage of memory from 
one child to another. Mary Julia Young’s The East Indian; or, Clifford 
Priory (1799) for example presents the heroine with the striking image of 
two wax figures - those of a dead mother and child under which are 
deposited their bodies wrapped in crimson velvet. The bodies are preserved 
so that they can be buried together with the father when he dies and are, 
meanwhile, placed on the heiress’s bed. Behind the immediate horror of the 
scene, the meaning of this display lies in the symbolic of the dead mother 
with child, linking memory, mourning and heritage transmission from the 
dead to the surviving child. Elinor is thus bound to remember that she owes 
her material possessions to the dead child on her bed. Sarah Wilkinson’s 
The Spectres (1814) seeks to demonstrate that the child figure is a magnet 
for memory even when the parents are dead and cannot directly transmit the 
information. The brother and sister recover the memory of their family and 
the terrifying secrets of fratricide, incest, imprisonment because they are 
invested with the capacity to find and absorb memory, and preserve it until 
they can pass it on to children of their own. 

(3) Finally, the child functions as a point of spiritual conversion and 
harmony. The child is a favourite subject in novels staging events outside 
of the British Isles and dealing with ethics, religious subjects and 
spirituality. These novels confront different religions and the beliefs of their 
followers. Whenever a child is involved in such plots, it becomes the cause 
of general agreement regardless of the existence of other faith-based 
conflicts. For example, the narrators in Mrs R. P. M. Yorke’s The Romance 
of Smyrna (1801) are constantly preoccupied with their children and 
grandchildren, and with the mysterious prophesy that hangs ominously on 
them from birth. The plot and narrative structure of Yorke’s novel slightly 
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resembles that of the Mysterious Warning (1796). In both novels we see a 
travelling father of a young boy who exports the story of himself and his 
siblings as children and the story of his own child. He travels from the major 
Catholic countries (Spain, Italy, France) to the Muslim world (broadly 
represented by the Ottoman Empire) and to regions where paganism is more 
widespread (India, Africa or South America). Childhood narratives 
constantly accompany him. He is determined to share them with new 
acquaintances and thus, the children become inevitable topics for adult 
discussion. The uniform, stable adult perception of the child in all societies 
depicted concentrates on an image of childhood innocence which transcends 
all religious and cultural differences. All narrators and all listeners agree 
that the child is pure, incorruptible and undeserving of the evils that visit its 
family. This opinion, this conviction in the universal goodness and 
helplessness of the child and the simultaneous regret that nothing can be 
done to help the child in distress, is among the few points on which adults 
from different faiths are able to reach a consensus. 

Faith, Church and Child 

The presence of children converts stages the profound religious oppositions 
of the times and nullifies them by demonstrating that the child’s spirituality 
is entirely different from that of the adult. Good examples of novels with 
children officially adopting a new religion or being born into a different 
religion from that of the parent are Zeluco (1789), The Mysterious Warning 
(1796), and Melmoth the Wanderer (1820). The first stages a conflict 1 
between Catholicism and Protestantism as Zeluco and his wife quarrel over 
their child’s baptism; the second provides the example of a girl adopting 
Islam; the third depicts young Immalee’s conversion from Paganism to 
Catholicism. Only the act of converting is common to these three but the 


1 William Child Green’s The Algerines, or, the Twins of Naples (1832) is in the same vein, 
staging numerous conversions from Christianity to Islam and back to Christianity. 
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context and the implications for the children are very different. In the case 
of Zeluco and The Mysterious Warning, the conversion is not voluntary and 
for Zeluco’s child it not even consciously realised since the child is killed 
before baptism. Immalee however is able to choose her faith and she has a 
very wide choice indeed for Melmoth presents her with examples of all the 
main religions in the world. The common feature of these novels resides in 
the fact that childhood conversion into a different faith is done with the 
authorial intention to expose a particular religious organisation or a set of 
religious practices. Thus, Zeluco’s child is threatened by an irreverent 
Catholic father. Ferdinand’s sister converts to Islam out of convenience only 
to prove later that her wickedness and licentiousness is common for all 
Muslims. Immalee’s first error is her choice of Catholicism which she 
seems to choose out of love but the rites and rigidity of which seem to go 
against her natural faith. While childhood innocence had placed Immalee 
above religious distinctions, her conversion into the Catholic Isidora brings 
only suffering and pain. The essence of the child Immalee’s power over 
Melmoth lies in her non-integration into organised religion. After adopting 
Catholicism (in the case of Immalee) and even after baptism (in the case of 
Melmoth and Isidora’s baby), the child seems to lose its hold over what is 
left of Melmoth’s soul. The child who is not yet assimilated into the Church 
is apparently free of the sinful burdens accumulated through the centuries 
and which, once the child becomes a member of the Church, are transferred 
to it only to weaken its influence. 

Young Immalee is the typical example of how gothic authors present a 
child’s love as an emotion which has the powerful capacity to buy off sin 
and purify the object of the child’s love. The power of the child’s faith in 
love is depicted by Maturin as stronger than the strict observance and 
performance of organised religious rites and processions. It is only during 
his earlier contacts with the child Immalee and later when she carries his 
baby that Melmoth appears the most humane and caring. Furthermore, the 
impossibility to access the infant’s mind and conscience renders the child 
immune to temptation and open to contacts with the Divine. It is very 
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difficult to say to what extent these ideas were influenced by the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg on children 1 and their capacity to see the unseen but 
similar powers are attributed to the “smiling infant” in many gothic novels 
and chapbooks, especially those referring to a mother holding her new-born 
child 2 . 

Metaphors of mother and child and similes using child-centred vocabulary 
are among the favourite devices of religious writing and, in particular, of 
Christian discourse. It is no wonder that Maturin used the child figure 
extensively. Many gothic authors incorporate mothers and children regularly 
into their plots because these couples can potentially be interpreted as 
metaphors of the Church or of the relationship between believers and God. 
We already mentioned the principle of scala naturae when discussing the 
place of the child within the gothic family but here, it is crucial to bring into 
light another notion, another scale, which is of importance when discussing 
the spiritual role of the gothic child - scala paradisi (the ladder of divine 
ascent). When linked to the figure of the child, the notion of divine ascent is 
subconsciously expressed in the belief that through the child, adults ascend 
to spiritual heights. Thus, the depiction of the childish gothic heroine in 
distress is not merely a disparaging description of affected, immature 
femininity. On the contrary, it follows a belief deeply anchored into the 
Christian tradition and namely, that “a distressed soul, which at the 
same time both cries and shouts happily, just like a child ” 3 is on the way 
to divine enlightenment. 


1 SWEDENBORG Emanuel, Arcana coelestia: or Heavenly mysteries contained in the 
sacred Scriptures, or Word of the Lord, manifested and laid open [an exposition of Genesis 
and Exodus], Now first tr. by a society of gentlemen [transl. J. Clowes], London: J. & E. 
Hodson, 1802 

2 E.g. Maria and her baby in the anonymous Visit to the Nunnery; or, the History of Donna 
Maria de S - a (1810) 

3 CLIMACUS (Saint) John, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, Paulist Press, 1982, p. 143 
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Typically, gothic children are children of the Church. They are either born 
in convents or sent there, or raised there by parents in hiding in ancient 
abbeys. They also are the spiritual children of the clergy and the natural, 
secreted children of nuns and priests. The Castle of Otranto broadly sets the 
trend of holy men protecting children and of revelations about the secret 
paternities of the clergy: 

“Gracious heaven! Cried the holy man starting, what do I see! It is my 
child! my Theodore! [...] ” 

“How can he be thy son? Is it consistent with thy profession or reputed 
sanctity to avow a peasant’s offspring for the fruit of thy irregular 
amours? 

However, in Walpole’s work the members of the Church are generally on 
the side of goodness. Isabella is sent to a convent “where virgins and 
orphans are safest” . The Church is likewise a place of protection to the 
orphaned Lauretta in Lathom’s The Midnight Bell (1798), a shelter to 
Radcliffe’s Emily where she finds moral support and a peaceful retreat to 
Ireland’s Maddalena Rosa where she finds true friendship. These examples 
of benevolence and compassion are contrasted to the cruelty of the outside 
world which the child is compelled to confront. These children and future 
heroines are supposed to disseminate goodness and peace, and are 
considered as the children (the secular disciples) of the Church. 
Furthermore, in gothic novels staging religious conflicts and wars, the 
gothic child is in fact the chief ingredient for a proper continuation of the 
plot. The procession of persecuted men, women and children in The 
Albigenses (1824) shows not only that children are part of death’s macabre 
dance but also that it is only through the children that the conflict can be 
resolved. It is up to the heirs to avenge their parents or to bring peace. In 


1 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 51 

2 Ibid., p. 44 

3 MATURIN Charles Robert, The Albigenses, p. 135 
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general, such children act in accordance with the Christian precepts that 
were made part of the 18 th -century didactic books for children - forgiveness, 
love, hope, faith, submission to authority. On the other hand, Ambrosio is 
probably the most notorious but far from only example of an evil child 
raised by the Church. While Ambrosio has trouble resisting temptation, 
Ireland’s Gondez does not even try resisting for he is an intentionally evil 
character and the child of an incestual relationship between an abbess and 
her brother, himself a high official of the Inquisition. Ambrosio and Gondez 
too are the children of the church. Like any gothic children who fall from 
grace (with or without the influence of the clergy) or who grow up into 
atheists (e.g. Zeluco and Egfryd), they are carefully set apart to the villain 
category and are removed from the happy ending of the gothic narrative 
even though they are the ones who most usually twist the gothic plot and 
give it a sense of moral direction. 

What transpires from the religious image of the child in the gothic novel is 
not only the concern with daily, spiritual and historical existence, nor the 
likeness of the text to contemporary events, to existing people, to true faiths 
or religious conflicts. The gothic novel contains a transcendental vision of 
evolving man in cohabitation with other men, and of the timeless socio¬ 
political structures narratively erected to represent what is within the soul 
and the mind. The positively-charged portraits of spiritual gothic children 
and heroes-to-be frequently exploit the religious language of the British 
Empire, expressed in the belief in eternal betterment, in the confrontation of 
reason with superstition. Their portraits form points of conversion between 
the political and spiritual dimensions in the attempt to disseminate 
constructive faith. 



Horror, Terror and the Child 


The persistent accumulation of horrors and terrors in the gothic genre 
throughout the 18 th and 19 th centuries is to a certain degree analogous to the 
context and consequence 1 2 * of the famous ghost story competition between 
Byron, Shelley and Polidori. Gathered in Villa Diodati and supposedly 
affected by foul weather, drink and hallucinogenic substances, they 
produced a “hideous progeny”' which had a “richly diverse afterlife” . 
Similarly, the work of the mothers and fathers of gothic fiction before 1790 
resulted in a persistent mushrooming of reworked 4 gothic writings, as if 
resulting from an incessant competition between gothic novelists striving to 
create the most horrible, most vicious villains and the most terrifying 
atmospheres. Naturally, we cannot disregard the amusing aspect of this 
accumulation, very well depicted by the numerous gothic parodies 
published during the same period. The years 1764 - 1824, however, provide 
us with countless examples of the developing (and increasingly popular) 
taste for terrifying reads (gothic novels and chapbooks) on the one hand and 
horrifying spectacles (gothic drama) on the other. British culture was 
dominated by the enjoyment of fantastic, supernatural, oppressing and even 
perverse imagery, in literature as well as in art. The title page of Joshua 
Pickersgill’s The Three Brothers (1803) is a very good example of how an 
enjoyable tale of the past was fitted into the present by becoming part of the 


1 See MIDDEKE Martin and HUBER Werner, “A Playful Desire of Imitation”, Biofictions: 
the rewriting of romantic lives in contemporary fiction and drama, Camden House, 1999, 
p. 167 

2 SHELLEY Mary, “Introduction”, Frankenstein or the Modem Prometheus, Phoenix 
Science Fiction Classics, p. 12 

PRATT Lynda, “Who wrote the original Frankenstein?” in The Times Literary 
Supplement, October 29, 2008 

4 Cf. SMITH Andrew, Gothic Literature, Edinburgh University Press, 2007, p. 75 
concerning reworking as an aspect of gothic. 
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narrative tradition of horror. Indeed, the author warns the reader that his 
work is 


A Tale of Horror! which but to hear it told. 

Shall freeze the youngest blood to aged cold [...J 1 

Apart from the immediate reference to horror, we notice here something 
else, something which is very important to the gothic genre as a whole - the 
simultaneous presence of references to youth and age. The tale of horror is 
the point of conversion between “youngest blood” and “aged cold”. 
Apparently, the gothic novel is meant to scare everyone - both children and 
adults, young and old, stand on the same side when they face horror and 
terror. But above all, the author introduces the concept of aging, of growing 
old as a consequence of hearing the promised horrors. This idea goes in line 
with the practice of confronting the gothic child with a variety of hardships 
which trigger the process of growing-up. 

When it comes to the figure of the gothic child, the distribution of horror 
and terror in the narratives we examined for this study is presented in 
several distinct manners depending on the authorial focus. We can 
distinguish between gothic terrors as experienced on the reader’s level (fear 
for the child in anticipation of what might happen to it) and as experienced 
within the novel by the gothic child itself. 

1. The feeling of horror is frequently experienced simultaneously by 
both reader and gothic child - the child sees a scene of horror and 
the adult reads of it at the same time. 

2. Terror, however, functions differently and might be experienced by 
the reader while the brave, unsuspecting gothic child heads right into 
a deadly trap. 


1 PICKERSGILL Joshua, The Three Brothers , London: Printed for John Stockdale, 
Piccadilly, 1803, vol. 1, title page 
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The story of young Laura Oakendale seeing her adoptive father’s bloody 
head on a pike corresponds to the first category, while the information 
(given only to the reader) that Maddalena Rosa has found herself in the 
hands of men who “respect nor age nor sex” 1 2 without her being aware of 
what awaits corresponds to the second. These manners of treating horror 
and terror function together when authors deal with gothic heroines like Ann 
Mary Hamilton’s Juliana" who are forced into hiding and exile from 
infancy. The child tries to cope with escalating terror to a certain point at 
which she is suddenly confronted with the visual aspect of things (e.g. with 
the horrors of her father’s murder). When authors develop the gothic child 
figure fully, they tend to display a preference for terror as a constant 
presence, accompanying the psychological development of the child, 
leaving horror for a culmination point. This may correspond to the plot’s 
climax but it generally follows the child’s development. A gothic child 
undergoing several rites of passage may be confronted with horror on 
several occasions, with each of these corresponding to a stage in the child’s 
growth. The novel’s climax is thus dependent on the horror and terror 
experienced by the child. 

Numerous examples of this can be retrieved in The Animated Skeleton 
(1798). The novel’s opening presents the reader with the standard setting 
and incorporates shivering children begging for a terrifying story: 

Dismally was the tempest howling round the cottage [...] the infant sons of 
the peasant crept close to their father, half terrified and nearly cold. ‘Do, 
papa, wrap us in your cloke [...] Tell us a story, ’ said the youngest [...J 3 

The narratives that follow are means of discussing anxiety and fear in every 
possible form and of exploring horror and terror in the presence children. 


1 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, op. cit., p. 178 

2 HAMILTON Ann Mary, The Forest of St. Bernardo, London: J. Hughes, 4 vols., 1806 

3 ANONYMOUS, The Animated Skeleton, op. cit., pp. 1-2 
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This scenario, which we find later in Henry James’s The Turn of the Screw 
(1898), is not accidental. In fact, the traditional structure of a gothic novel is 
supposed to unite several horrifying and terrifying narratives in which 
children are either participants or contributors. Thus, Ireland’s Gondez 
(1805) contains both frightening stories told to children in the form of 
legends and tales but also provides us with stories of terrified children and 
with terrifying stories told by children themselves. Another very interesting 
example is Horsley Curties’s Ethelwina (1799) in which we see a child 
pursuing a white rabbit 1 which leads her into a labyrinth of horror and 
terror. Some years later, the child emerges from it a teenager and tells a 
horrifying story. As in The Animated Skeleton (1798) and in The Horrors of 
Oakendale Abbey (1797), the children to whom the story is told and the 
children who tell the story are terrified. It is not so with the fictional 
children within their story. 

We mentioned previously the gothic custom of creating a haunted child, a 
child in doubt, a child whose background is a mystery or must remain a 
secret. We also mentioned children haunted by the past, by parental sins and 
by mysterious family secrets. However, these haunted children are not 
automatically afraid, they do not necessarily experience horror and terror. 
On the contrary, they are usually determined on discovering the mystery of 
their past and their determination drives them deeper into the gothic recess. 
Most of these children grow into brave heroes and heroines who explore the 
gothic world and ignore the frightening side of darkness. To them darkness 
is equivalent to a secret that must be discovered. Such children bring light 
into the darkness of the subterranean passage. Bonhote and Wilkinson are 
among the authors who create brave children to whom horror and terror are 
little more than common thrills. All of them roam dark corridors and 


1 HORSLEY CURTIES T. 1, Ethelwina, op. cit., p. 166. Notice the similarity with Alice in 
Wonderland (e.g. “Down the Rabbit Hole”) and the idea behind both plots of presenting the 
story of a child growing up. 
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dungeons in quests for truth. Many gothic children are active and fearless or 
do not realise the horror of what is being done to them. This sometimes 
creates an impression of looking at a child’s suffering from above. From a 
relatively distanced point of view, the gothic novel also explores the terrors 
of tortured children or of children near death and the horrors of child 
murder. We list the principal examples and the different treatment of the 
child figures in them below. 

Vampirisms on Children 

Our research shows that child vampires and children rising again after their 
burial in the form of ghosts or other creatures of darkness are of no 
particular interest to the gothic novel even though examples of phantom 
mothers with children do exist. When used, these belong to the category of 
gothic elements but not to the category of gothic children and are used as 
horrifying effects. They are immediately perceived as threats to the usurper 
or as warnings to a specific gothic child. Joshua Pickersgill, William Henry 
Ireland, Thomas Henry White, George Brewer and Charles Robert Maturin 
are among the authors who use vampirism on children as an element of 
horror for the adult observer. 

Vampirism on the child in gothic is centred on killing the child to spill its 
blood and on consuming its flesh 1 or blood. Vampirism on children, 
however, stands as a metaphor for several culturally biased and socio¬ 
political issues retrievable in the gothic novel during the period 1764 - 
1824: 

1. criticism of the Imperial effort to civilize savagery, 

2. the image of the Child Redeemer, 

3. references to armed conflicts between England and its neighbours, 


1 The consumption of children is a motif borrowed from popular superstitions, tales and, 
broadly speaking, from Germanic folklore. Annex 3, pp. 106 - 108 for images of the 
Kinderfresser (child-eater). 
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4. depriving the heir of wealth and natural rights. 

(1) Pickersgill’s The Three Brothers (1803) is among the novels which 
contain the largest number of vampirisms on children. In it, the narrator is 
searching for his niece or nephew, the child of his lost brother. His travels 
take him around the world until one day he witnesses with horror the 
activities of a hag about to sacrifice a young child so that she can feast on it: 

[...] she then, to my extreme surprise, heaped fresh faggots to restore the 
fire: she then, to my extreme horror, tried the edge of a knife, and catching 
up the child, approached me with unequivocal invitations to banquet on its 
innocent flesh . 1 2 3 

The novel contains similar scenes from the narrator’s travels in Africa. Each 
scene provides extensive details of how hags prepare children for sacrifice. 
Entire communities of black Africans either eat their flesh or drink their 
blood. On one such occasion, the narrator informs us that he “beheld the 
poor child in utter nakedness; its little limbs expanded and secured on a 
board” as if on display. Most interestingly, the children on whom the black 
population seems to feast regularly are always white. The threat of the black 
continent over civilised whiteness culminates when the narrator suddenly 
realises that one of these children might have been his niece or nephew, the 
heir he was looking for. 

Similar scenes are retrievable in Melmoth the Wanderer (1820) with Indian 
mothers sacrificing their children or throwing them under the wheels of 
carts to the effigy of their gods. Immalee thus sees an idolatrous procession 
which mingles “flowers with blood” of “screaming infants” . 


1 PICKERSGILL Joshua, The Three Brothers (1803) vol. 3, p. 353 

2 Ibid., p. 358 

3 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer, op. cit., p. 293 
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She saw mothers cast their infants under the wheels of the car , and then 
turn to [...] keep time to the sound of the silver bells that tinkled round 
their slight ankles, while their infants were writhing in their dying agony . 1 

These scenes of cannibalism and child sacrifice mix both horror and terror 
from an adult, imperial perspective which intends to show that the process 
of civilizing savagery also has its costs. 

(2) Curiously enough, the helpless white children are never depicted crying 
or struggling with those who torture them. They contentedly lie back on 
their crosses waiting to be dismembered contrary to the writhing and 
screaming Indian children of our example. The white child is an unresisting 
victim and in that image, the author must have seen something Christ-like, 
something that is close enough to the image of the Redeemer Child in 
Christian mythology. Non-resistance could also be attributed to the young 
age of the children, to their helplessness and their supposed unawareness of 
death. Nevertheless, it is important to remember that many active, struggling 
gothic children are also unaware of death. In fact, a more plausible 
explanation can be found when we turn to the characteristic bipolarity of the 
child figure. While we have active, fighting, struggling children on the one 
hand, we must necessarily find the other extreme somewhere. Thus, we 
attribute the child’s inaction to the other type of gothic child portrait - that 
of the passive, victimized, exploited and broken child who always remains 
in flaccid submission. Even though hard to prove, it seems logical to think 
that this is due to a collective subconscious balancing of the child’s portrait 
throughout the entire gothic genre. 

(3) The first example involving direct allusion to a child’s blood specifically 
can be found in William Henry Ireland’s Gondez (1805): 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer , op. cit., p. 293 
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Her hand the pale head of a dead infan t bore, 

Thick blood from the neck clotted fell; 

‘Twas the head of a babe, which at midnight she tore [...J 1 

This excerpt is part of a lengthy romance read by the teenage hero of 
Ireland’s novel who is on a quest, looking for the answers to his mysterious 
paternity but also for indications as to what might have happened to a child 
whose ancestor he meets on a Scottish island. In the work of Ireland, the 
gory details about vampirised children have multiple origins and serve a 
variety of purposes. Ireland draws from Shakespearean sources in his 
depictions but also relies heavily on rediscovered Greek mythologies and on 
female Scottish mythological figures (e.g. the baobhan sith ). He creates an 
atmosphere of terror for his brave teenage hero by confronting him with a 
horrifying text. The vampire story also serves proleptic purposes and is 
meant to be a warning to the youth. The hag preys exclusively on the 
children of the aristocracy; the youth himself is not mature yet and 
apparently belongs to an aristocratic family. The manifest warning is that 
the still young teenager must not act too quickly in revealing his true 
identity, not until he is grown into a man. The image of the vampirised child 
here is meant to caution the gothic child against exposing his true identity. 
The political undertones of the scene may also be important - the story takes 
place in Scotland during the Wars of Scottish Independence - but it is 
difficult to tell to what extent the crone drinking a child’s blood is an 
allegory. She can also be regarded as mere whim of creative writing 
intended to provoke exquisite nervous trepidation after suddenly seeing gore 
where one least expects it much like Henry James’s usage of ghost 
visitations upon children and their progressive accumulation. Nevertheless, 
the image of the victim child was a popular device, also very widely used in 
art from the French Revolution onwards. In all probability, Ireland used the 


1 IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 104 
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child in the same way James Gillray used it for his The Blessings of Peace. 
The Curses of War (1795) 1 . 

(4) The display of a child’s bloody corpse is also used in T. H. White’s 
Bell grove Castle; or, the Horrid Spectre (1830) where the horrid spectre is 
in fact a woman killing a child. Here, the stabbing of a male child as a 
symbolic gesture signifies the destruction of the male line and from there, 
the collapse of the gothic family. The spectre appears to the heir and the 
vision is intended not only to shock and warn him but also to explain how 
usurpation functions and how it targets the male child. The choice of the 
gothic villain is always to threaten the child, not the adult. By threatening 
the life of the child, the blood line is severed. Similarly, the hag in George 
Brewer’s The Witch of Ravensworth (1808) carries out a lengthy ritual in 
front of the child’s adoptive father intended to make him believe that she 
has not only killed the child but also drank its blood, thereby removing all 
trace of the blood line of his rival. The drinking of the child’s blood then 
stands for the complete consummation of a family, as if effacing their trace 
and history in one drawn-out, ravenous gulp. The step-father is able to seize 
the child’s property and transfer it to his own child. Blood drinking is here 
directly linked to material possessions and wealth. The draining of the 
child’s blood, even when the gesture is symbolic as it turns out to be by the 
end of the novel, lessens the social status of the heir, strips him of his 
possessions and sends him back, naked as if reborn, to the peasant class. 

Gothic writers describe vampirism without specifically using the term. 
Thus, the vampire element remains undetectable if searched for with the 
keywords “vampire” or “vampirism”. Nevertheless, authors explore the 
issue extensively and, it seems before the publication of John Polidori’s The 
Vampyre (1819) which is considered as the progenitor of most vampire 
fiction on the British Isles. These first examples of vampirism appearing in 


1 Annex 3, p. 143 
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the gothic novel are not exactly similar to what we see later on with Stoker 
even though the element of feasting on a child’s flesh and the scared cried 
of children are present at the beginning of his novel. The interesting point 
here lies in the fact that these first gothic vampirisms are exclusively done to 
children and do not seem particularly influenced by what is known as the 
“vampire craze” 1 of the early 18 th century. In fact, the examples above seem 
to encapsulate all the uses to which the figure of the vampire is to be put 
during the 19 th century and more specifically, the drinking of blood as a 
metaphor of financial, economic, social and ethnic threats where the child 
stands for the helplessness and fragility of younger generations. 

The Child’s Home as a Terrifying Gothic Space 

Elizabeth Bonhote’s gothic Bungay castle, Radcliffe’s abbey in The 
Romance of the Forest (1791) and Sophia Lee’s recess share one common 
feature - they all are protected, welcoming homes and frightening, haunted 
prisons. Ireland’s gothic castle in The Abbess (1799) is both a seat of 
paternalistic power and an almost abandoned, collapsing structure 
threatened by decay. In that castle, Maddalena Rosa finds shelter but feels 
oppression. No matter if they are temporary residences, hideouts or the 
homes of their parents, the gothic spaces in which the child grows up define 
the child’s home. We meet all heroines and heroes of the abovementioned 
novels when they are children and we follow their maturation within the 
confines of their respective homes. The duality of the gothic child’s home is 
an extremely convenient means to convey the message that fear resides 
within the boundaries of the developing mind. It is also a way to confront 
the gothic child with growing up and introspection, and to show the child 
the ambivalent nature of the gothic world. Childhood experiences within the 


1 BARBER Paul, “Forensic Pathology and the European Vampire”, Journal of Folklore 
Research, Vol. 24, No. 1 (Jan. - Apr., 1987), pp. 1-32, Indiana University Press Stable 
URL: http://www.istor.org/stable/3814375 , accessed: 05-12-2008 
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gothic space are determined by increasing terror and lead to adulthood by 
teaching precisely this. 

In The Horrors of Oakendale Abbey (1797) the young heroine is to be 
imprisoned in the haunt of body snatchers against her will but she is also, 
for the first time in her life, truly protected from physical violence. Her 
experiences of horror in the abbey are nothing compared to the horrors 
Laura has seen as a child. Their effect is subtly psychological for they 
plunge her back into her childhood memories, traumas from which she had 
not recovered. The place brings back recollections of experienced horror. 
Once trapped in Oakendale Abbey, she spontaneously starts telling the story 
of the horrors in her childhood to whoever is available - to a young servant 
girl, to the girl’s mother, to the visiting peasants. The young Laura 
Oakendale suddenly remembers for example that as a child, she was found 
in a prison in bed with several dead bodies. The gothic abbey becomes the 
setting for a psychological fight with what Laura thinks she has overcome 
and forgotten. If we trace her life from childhood to adolescence, we find 
that Laura is firstly confronted with horror, then with terror. It is the 
confined space of her new gothic home that triggers the second. And our 
heroine finds ample material on which to feed her terrors in her own past. 
By exploring the secret corridors of the abbey, Laura finds traces of past 
love and experiences, and when she finally manages to break free from what 
she sees as her prison, she discovers that things are not what they seem, that 
the threatening villain is not so threatening and that she can start a new life. 
The gothic space of Oakendale Abbey is not at the centre of the novel’s plot 
but rather, it stands as a representation of the House of Oakendale and its 
heirs. The family was once solid and is now almost extinct. The abbey is 
Laura’s ancestral home and the plot turns exclusively around her - the last 
child of Oakendale House. The gothic abbey thus stands for the benefit of 
the gothic child. It is there to be inhabited and rediscovered by the child. It 
is the child’s perception that modifies and recreates the gothic space much 
like the famous Room of Requirement in Rowling’s Harry Potter series 
which can become whatever the child wants it to be. In that resides the 
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paramount importance of the gothic child figure. It is the indispensable 
factor, the one element that cannot be changed. The actual gothic structure 
is unimportant, its form imprecise and its function unknown when empty of 
the child. The only stable element in the entire gothic setup is the child. 

The ambivalence of gothic living spaces also proceeds from the child’s 
perception of them. Gothic spaces are vast and extensible when viewed by 
the child from the inside but seem confined and austere when seen from afar 
and Udolpho castle is a very good example of this. The same is valid for 
Bungay castle which is far more vast when seen through the eyes of the 
children who live in it than when we look at engravings of the castle during 
the time Elizabeth Bonhote herself planned to buy it. The young Walter fails 
to see the way out of his prison even though he has the key to his own cell. 
Well into his adolescence, he is fed, washed, dressed and cared for like a 
baby in his dungeon. When he is finally able to move around the castle, he 
can let himself out of it but never dares to do so while still a child at heart. 
When he finally reaches late adolescence and leaves Bungay castle, he 
realises that the edifice is not that huge and that he would gladly go back in, 
which he does once he becomes a man. Like Walter, the gothic child is 
forcefully immured, kept within cells, between walls and in prisons which 
seem vast in the darkness within. Maddalena Rosa is “a darling child, who 
lingers in a dungeon of the Holy Office, shut from a parent’s warm 
embrace” 1 . This information is given to us from an adult point of view - that 
of her father. But teenage Maddalena Rosa’s perception of the convent and 
prison cell dimensions is completely different. Physical imprisonment is less 
cruel to her than the accusations against her and the gothic spaces she 
inhabits are immense compared to the narrowing confines of her mind when 
confronted with fear. When adult Isidora crawls after the monk “on her 
knees, holding up the miserable infant in her arms, whose weak cry and 


1 IRELAND William Henry, The Abbess, op. cit., p. 178 
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fasted frame, pleaded against the dungeon-life to which its infancy had been 
doomed” 1 2 3 , the reader is confronted with the narrator’s and Isidora’s views 
of the influence of gothic space - confined and crushing. But the infant is 
“miserable” and “doomed” not because it is condemned to stay in prison but 
because it does not get enough nourishment and because its existence is 
doomed by the sins of its parents. A striking contrast between the adult 
perception of the narrowness of gothic space and the child’s experience of it 
is available in The Mysterious Warning (1796) where a young girl dies in a 
dungeon. The mother’s claustrophobia never affects the child. Similarly, in 
The Recess (1785), the world of young Mary is so small that she fails to see 
the limits of the dungeon and enjoys the scanty light and space, and runs 
about and plays while her mother pines away after lost freedom forgetting 
her own happy childhood experience of confinement within a narrow recess. 
Matilda and Ellinor have lived in “the gracefulness of decay”, in a recess 
that “could not be called a cave”", the shape and structure of which is 
impossible to divine from within. They are contented with it during their 
childhood. The whole structure seems huge while the only daylight proceeds 
from “casements of painted glass, so infinitely above our reach that we 
could never seek a world beyond ” . Once they find the narrow passage 
leading to the world above, the twins realise their prison is quite small. 

The repetition of this topography in all gothic novels and the difference 
between the adult and the child’s points of view lead us to believe that the 
walls of the child’s prison stand for the small yet extensible nature of its 
world. To the child, everything is large, big and vast as in the well-known 
tale where the legs, the years and the eyes of a mere wolf are bigger than 
those of Little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother. The perception the child 
has of gothic space, of the dungeon, the castle, and the abbey is completely 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth the Wanderer , p. 527 

2 LEE Sophia, The Recess, op. cit., p. 8 

3 Ibid. The underlining is ours. 
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different from that of the adult. The child adopts any gothic edifice, no 
matter how confined, for its home. Where the adult feels oppression, the 
child feels awe. Whenever gothic space is depicted as awful space, this 
depiction emanates from a child’s perspective. Thus, in Crandolph’s 
Mysterious Hand (1811) a young child penetrates “a recess, till then 
unvisited and unseen by mortal [...] the fervid fancy of the boy was charmed 
with the scene [...] this terrible [in the sense of greatness causing awe] 
retirement” 1 . The endlessly extending corridors, the interminable vaults and 
lofty chambers represent the child’s view of gothic space. Whenever authors 
use effects of extensibility and vastness, of never-ending corridors, 
mysterious passages, alleys and steep stairs, they depict a child’s perception 
of the world. The representation of gothic architecture is thus tied to the 
child’s perception of space and if the child’s perspective were to be 
removed, the gothic world would dwindle to nothing. 

In addition, the gloomy gothic world is haunted by the most common 
childhood fears - the fear of the dark, the monsters under the bed, the 
spectres in the attic, chains rattling in the basement, and the unknown, 
unseen, nameless things that stand in the shadows, stalk, watch and follow. 
The gothic atmospheres seem to feed freely on childhood nighttime fears 
and daytime phobias, something Joseph Addison remarked as early as 1712 
in an article which is now considered as one of the founding texts of gothic 
aesthetics: 

[they] bring up into our Memory the Stories we have heard in our Child¬ 
hood, and favour those secret Terrours and Apprehensions to which the 

Mind of Man is naturally subject . 2 


1 CRANDOLPH Augustus Jacob, The Mysterious Hand, op. cit., pp. 75 - 76. The 
underlining is ours. 

2 Addison for The Spectator (July 1712), CLERY E. J., MILES Robert, Gothic Documents: 
A Sourcebook, 1700 - 1820, Manchester University Press, 2000, p. 105 
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Therefore, the terrifying gothic world is largely defined by childhood 
experience of horror and terror. Were the child to be removed from gothic, 
the genre would be stripped of its most alluring terrors, those linked to the 
monstrous, oneiric beings that thrive behind cupboards and wait for the 
darkness to fall. 

Violence, Horrors, Monsters and the Child 

The Ruins of Avondale Priory (1796) opens in a cold winter setting and 
presents us with a scene of a mugged female lying on the ground while her 
two infants are being stripped naked by ruffians. In Ann Mary Hamilton’s 
The Forest of St. Bernardo (1806), which develops the increasingly violent 
destinies of an extended gothic family, a cousin commissions the murder of 
a young nephew. We see the father “viewing the body of his son” 1 2 * , 
accompanied by the boy’s sister “little Elvira” and the weeping mother who 
suddenly exclaims in front of the child that “the poor sobbing child”, her 
“only child, she too shall be murdered” . In The Children of the Abbey 
(1796), “terrified by violence, and depressed by severity, the child looked 
dejected and unhappy” . Such persistent appearance of the child on scenes 
of violence cannot be merely explained away with the authorial desire to 
accumulate horror and concentrate it on the child figure for greater effect. 
Violence on the young child or on someone’s child is the necessary stage 
from which all narratives pass so that the plot can be set in motion. This 
practice is established by Walpole. The reader is indeed informed of “the 
horror of the spectacle [,..]” 4 but the importance lies not as much in the 
spectacle as in what this horror provokes. The fact that Manfred beholds 


1 HAMILTON Ann Mary, The Forest of St. Bernardo, op. cit., p. 97 

2 Ibid., pp. 97-99 

1 ROCHE Regina Maria, The Children of the Abbey, op. cit., p. 12 

4 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., pp. 18 - 19 
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“his child [...] almost buried under an enormous helmet” 1 2 leads to all other 
horrors and determines Manfred’s actions. Similarly, when Guzman sees the 
horror of his starving children selling their bodies and blood or fighting with 
their grandparents for stale bread, he decides that “the blood of my children 
is on my hands” . From there, his decision to kill them is easily taken. 

The threatening father figure, the suspicious close male relative, the 
persevering uncle demanding attention, the overly attentive step-brother are 
often seen as the epitomes of the gothic monster and many gothic novels 
depict paedophilia and incest. 

On the one hand, Gothic novels present the roles of father and villain as 
disquietingly close, threatening the heroine with the possibility of an 
incestuous or murderous father even if that threat is subsequently 
dispelled. On the other hand, the ‘good’ fathers, in Gothic and other 
novels, are weak figures, incapable of protecting or providing for their 
daughters 3 

We contest this representation of the gothic, for the confrontation between 
the gothic child and the monstrosity of the male entails a host of morally 
and philosophically complex issues. Most often, these are beyond the 
Manichean issue of good or bad parenthood and beyond the immediate 
sexual or otherwise violent intentions represented. We have seen that this is 
precisely the case for Walpole’s Manfred who is apparently condemned by 
the omniscient narrator but is proclaimed not guilty by his dying daughter. 
Behind the physical or psychological violence of the father figure stands the 
child and it is the child that authors are mostly interested in. As in 
The Children of the Abbey (1796), once a hero or a heroine have grown up 
and have produced offspring of their own, they are put aside to make place 


1 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., pp. 18 - 19 

2 MATURIN Charles Robers, Melmoth the Wanderer, op. cit., p. 431 

3 GONDA Caroline, Reading Daughters’ Fictions, 1709 - 1834: Novels and Society from 
Manley to Edgeworth, Cambridge University Press, 1996, p. xvi 
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for their children. Thus, authors are interested in the effect the monstrosity 
of the father and the violence or absence of such has on the child. The entire 
gothic set-up is linked to the evolution of the gothic child as a character of 
the gothic plot and is part of the experiment on the child. The question of 
who cares or provides for the child is only important as far as it has a certain 
influence on the child. In fact, we have numerous, varying examples in 
which good fathers produce evil offspring, in which violent fathers produce 
evil offspring, in which good fathers produce good offspring, and so forth. 
The philosophic and moralistic aims of gothic make it possible for readers 
to see whether a given child has turned to good or bad under the 
questionable influence of the parent. What is more, both good and bad 
parentage are seen as questionable in different novels, one leaving too much 
liberty, the other resulting in too much oppression. 

A common metaphor of the period which finds its way into the gothic novel 
but which is also present in the sentimental novel and into numerous 
character pieces and allegorical poems consists in referring to a monstrous 
child. In general, a certain vice is represented as a child born from vicious 
parents. 

They [Fear and Ignorance] lay on one couch till the morning. He 
sojourned with her during five moons, and on the appearance of the sixth 
crescent, from her premature womb came a languid bantling, who 
afterwards took the name of Superstition . Her mother rocked her cradle on 
rushes, and her father told her stories of hell. Her body and mind were 
equally imbecile, still she had an obstinacy of spirit, which the softest 
persuasion could not divert . 1 

In other novels (e.g. Lathom’s Astonishment! !!), one specific trait of 
character is hyperbolically inflated by vice to such a point that the figures of 
real children are made to look as unnatural as possible. In the case of the 


1 SUMMERSETT Henry, Martyn ofFenrose, op. cit., p. 3 
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three affected, selfish and exasperating teenage sisters Claudio meets, the 
children themselves act in an exaggerated manner and are to be perceived as 
the monstrous products of their mother’s biased and irrational educational 
experimentation. 

The common belief that “there are many children bom Monsters” 1 2 3 , and that 
parental influence is of no help to them, runs through the 18 th century and is 
present in all novels depicting the infancy of gothic villains. The young 
Egfryd is one of them. Even worse than Zeluco, the boy “had practised this 
school of terror so long, that, at length, the passion of fear in his breast was 
completely suppressed, if not extinguished.” He spends days and nights 
outside his home and prefers to brood on the edge of a cliff: 

Hither he was accustomed to resort in fits of gloom and periods of 
despondency, from his boyish days even to the period at which this history 
commences. He ever found a strange delight in sitting at the cavern’s 
mouth, surveying the horrours [sic] of the grave, and brooding over the 
black objects of his wicked mind/ 

It should be noted here that monstrosity as evoked in the gothic novel refers 
to monstrous deeds, to cruelty and murder that is, to the psychological side 
of things. Showing the unnatural infancy of a gothic villain is one way of 
evoking monstrosity. However, the gothic novel is not limited to monstrous 
children growing into monstrous villains. It also develops the idea that in 
every child sleeps a potential monster. Further, we shall examine different 
examples of monstrosities when linked to the child figure - the first deals 
with supernatural, oneiric monsters created by the child and the second with 
the image of the threatening father and infanticide. 


1 GENLIS Stephanie Felicite, Tales of the Castle: or, Stories of instruction and delight 
(transl. Thomas Holcroft), G. Robinson, 1785, University of Michigan digital ed. 2007, vol. 
3, p. 83 

2 CRANDOLPH Augustus J., The Mysterious Hand, op. cit., pp. 77 - 78 

3 Ibid. 
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“The Monster Whom I Had Created ” 1 2 3 

For the construction of their monsters, the gothic novelists gather inspiration 
from folklore, from myth and local legends but sometimes, they appear to 
create them. Such seems to be the case with William Henry Ireland’s legend 
of the White Man which appears years before the first British explorers 
come back from Nepal and spread the tale about the white Yeti monster. 
Ireland may have borrowed this story from folklore or legend, or might have 
seen drawings like George Dance’s Small Human Flees Furry Beasts (ca. 
1790) but the sources of it remain unclear to us. We have been unable to 
find a reliable written account of such a legend existing on British soil prior 
to the publishing of Ireland’s Gondez (1805). Whether the idea came to him 
as sudden inspiration is something that remains to be attested but Ireland 
tells the following story: 

Huberto Avinzo, an abandoned Italian baby, grows up on Scottish territory 
in times of conflict. From the age of 5 to the age of 16, he sees his adoptive 
parents die terrible deaths, is imprisoned and finally, joins the Scottish army 
against England. After a gory defeat, the young man journeys through the 
Scottish isles in search of clues to his past. This is how Huberto Avinzo 
comes to meet three hags whose prophesies accompany him to a dark cave 
where he meets the Tall White Man 4 . Parts of Huberto Avinzo’s adventures 
are connected to this strange being which devours the bodies and souls of 
travellers who have abandoned their wives and children in pursuit of glory. 


1 SHELLEY Mary, Frankenstein; or, the Modern Prometheus , Printed for G. and W.B. 
Whittaker, 1823, p. 215 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta: Bishop’s College Press, 1832 - 1936, 
http://catalogue.nla.gov.au/Record/926908 accessed 16-08-2011 

3 Annex 3, p. 136 

4 “Avinzo had scarcely turned his eyes to gaze upon the hag, when her outstretched finger 
pointed towards the entrance of the aperture; but, as he bent his regard in that direction, 
what were the feelings of the youth, on beholding a gigantic figure, white as the mountain 
snow, whose lanky beard hung low upon his breast, while in the sockets of his eyes, two 
pallid flames emitted a deadly glare, freezing with horror the soul of the observer.” 
IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 190 
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We notice here the difference between Ireland’s image of the Little Red 
Woman devouring children and this monster which devours their parents 
instead. Later on, Huberto meets the only inhabitant of the island, an old 
blind bard who sings “The Legend of the Tall White Man” as a warning to 
parents. From this bard Huberto Avinzo learns the story of another young 
boy who has nightmares about the gigantic monster 1 2 3 . It turns out that the 
boy’s nightmares are of a rather prophetic nature. His father leaves him, his 
mother and baby sister to embark on a voyage across the island. Extremely 
sad and worried, the child tells of his nightmares to his mother who 
suddenly realises that she has already heard the story when she herself was a 
child'. The image of this creature seems to have rooted itself deeply into the 
histories of at least two generations of aristocratic, fatherless offspring. 
Tales about ferocious creatures coming to take naughty or impertinent 
children are part of traditional folklore. But in our case, the objects of the 
monster’s appetite are the fathers. The Tall White Man is not an adult 
invention. It is a figure of childhood nightmares easily forgotten by the 
adults who remember the white giant only when reminded of it by their own 
offspring. The monster is the child of children; it inhabits children’s dreams 
not to make them obedient to parents but to familiarise them with the idea of 
imminent loss and to implant in them a secret desire for change. It is a 
monster that appears to children “from dusk ‘till dawn” in the form of a 
repetitive parricide nightmare. Thus, the reader finds the abandoned foreign 
child Huberto Avinzo in the middle of a palace in ruins, watching the 
apparition of a monster from a child’s dream act out the killing of the 


1 “But, lo! [...] Such a vision my fancy display’d;- /1 saw a huge mountain, as snow purely 
white, / Which still bore the form of a man to the sight, / In robes pale as lilly array’d.” 
Ibid., p. 202 

2 “Yes, yes, well I know, ‘tis the White Man, so tall, / The White Man, so wicked and dire; / 
‘Tis he, who my husband belov’d will enthral;- / His malice pursues and thy father must 
fall; / Ere night my Laird Guy will expire.” IRELAND William Henry, Gondez, op. cit., p. 
204 

3 KURTZMAN Robert and TARANTINO Quentin, From Dusk Till Dawn, 1995, 
screenplay available at http://www.quentintarantino.de/ 
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child’s father. The Tall White Man is linked to the history of the island 
which has become the scene of total abandon and complete min. Moreover, 
it is a political metaphor of an island whose young generation dreams of 
stifling the old paternalist order and of its outcome. The old blind bard 
obstinately sings the legend over and over again, telling the nation how 
reckless fathers 1 perish in the hands of their own sons. 

But how does the monster fit in Huberto Avinzo’s voyages? What, if 
anything, is he meant to do about it? The Legend of the Tall White Man is 
very eccentrically built into the body of the novel and one might take it 
either as a partial digression or as a part of the bizarre and incongruous 
gothic motifs that keep the complex gothic machinery turning. After all, the 
gothic proceeds by accumulation of horrifying images, of extraordinary 
elements and unnatural happenings. In Gondez the Monk (1805), we have 
three hags, mysterious voices, strange lights, several evil monks, a cannibal 
and on top of that something like a very angry Yeti. The ultimate goal of 
Huberto Avinzo’s journey, as he believes it to be, is a discovery of himself. 
He hopes to fill the blank he has to face when thinking of his parents and his 
past. The terrible Tall White Man has been put there, in a cave, in a 
mountain, on a Scottish isle, to wait for Huberto Avinzo’s arrival so that the 
young man may complete his quest for the unknown. The creature that 
awaits him and the road to his hideout transform parts of Ireland’s gothic 
novel into a bildungsroman. In fact, the Tall White Man has no secret to 
reveal to Huberto Avinzo. And he is there to teach him something quite 
different. Gradually, the young hero discovers the monster is in every child. 
In fact, The Tall White Man seems to be yet another “creature of self- 


1 “And sudden the White Man his pale form uprear’d, / Gigantic each limb was to view; / 
And white was his lank hair, and white was his beard, / And all, save his eyes, pale and 
ghastly appear’d, [...] And now mov’d on fast the White Man of the wood; / He mov’d on 
with horrible stride; [...] In vain strove the fell fiend to seize on the good, / ‘Twas they who 
his malice defied. / For such only suffer’d, who left [...] wife and babies, and such was the 
case, / With Guy, who had prov’d so untrue.” IRELAND, Gondez the Monk , p. 207 
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created terrors” 1 , dreadful only for the guilty, for those who have reasons to 
fear their own acts, for those who run away from responsibility, for those 
who run from themselves. It is a monster bom from childhood fantasies to 
threaten abandoning parents and give children a partial satisfaction of 
triumph over the injustice done to them. Huberto Avinzo himself is the 
offspring of such parents but he dares confront the monster. And when he 
faces the giant with eyes on fire, he only needs to remember the ultimate 
goal of his journey. Huberto Avinzo finds out the most important secret in 
his life not when he realises who his parents were but precisely when he 
faces the terrible giant. In the Tall White Man’s cave, he becomes aware of 
a truth he never pronounces aloud but which accompanies him to the end of 
the novel -1 am not afraid to look at the nameless monster and therefore am 
not afraid to look at myself. 

“The Monstrous Father ” 2 3 

In 1980, Chitra Pershad Reddin noticed Manfred’s lament “heaven directed 

•3 

my bloody hand to the heart of my child” and interpreted it as the 
“somewhat disquieting view of God” 4 which is reiterated throughout the 
gothic genre. Scholars see a persistent link here between the Biblical 
examples of rigid fatherhood (as the attempted sacrifice of Isaac 
demonstrates) and the idea that like an unyielding father, God rules 
humanity and humanity obeys God as children obey the parent even when 
that parent destroys. But in fact, “heaven” in Walpole’s work also may refer 
to the child’s fate which is outset beforehand. The child is destined to die of 
a violent death because her failure to submit to parental authority entails a 


1 IRELAND, Gondez the Monk , p. 191 

" Borrowed from John Gillies’s The History of Ancient Greece (1820) in which he tells the 
story of a monstrous father cutting off the head of his younger son and sending it to the 
mother. Edition by T. Cadell and W. Davies (vols. 7 and 8) 

3 WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 96 

4 REDDIN Chitra Pershad, Forms of Evil in the Gothic Novel, Ayer Publishing, 1980, p. 
194 
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political threat. From the onset of gothic, there is something very Hobbesian 
in the repetitive attempts of fathers to kill their offspring. Indeed, in the 
Hobbesian worldview, the parent has power over the child and the child 
accepts that power. If the child rejects authority and rebels against the 
parent, then there is no guarantee that the child will not be killed by the 
parent “for else it would be wisdom in men, rather to let their children 
perish, while they are infants, than to live in their danger or subjection, 
when they are grown.” 1 The child’s reaction to her father’s aggression 
shows the child’s tragic acceptance of this condition: 

drawing his dagger and plunging it over the shoulder into the bosom of the 
person that spoke - Ah me, I am slain! Cried Matilda sinking [...] 
resigning herself patiently to her fate [...] she begged the assistants to 
comfort her father . 2 3 

Manfred’s “Begone, I do not want a daughter [...]” is in fact proleptic to 
the infanticide he commits and serves as a warning to Matilda, a warning 
which she chooses to disregard. Historically, infanticide is not considered so 
terrible a crime since the father’s power over the child extends over its life 
and death 4 . The monstrous father is then not as monstrous as that; he is 
merely exercising his natural authority. The gothic genre repeatedly treats 
this issue as if in the attempt to test its foundation. In fact, the persistent 
survival of gothic children in spite of the wrath of their monstrous fathers 
indicates a change in the Hobbesian social and domestic model. 


1 HOBBES Thomas, The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury (ed. Sir 
William Molesworth), London: John Bohn, 1840, vol. iv, p. 156 

2 

~ WALPOLE Horace, The Castle of Otranto, op. cit., p. 95. The underlining is ours. 

3 Ibid., p. 22 

4 BUNGE Marcia J., The Child in Christian Thought, op. cit., p. 33 
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We see this principle in operation in Melmoth (1820) when Guzman, “the 
wretch”, totters “towards the beds of his children” 1 in order to kill them. For 
a greater effect, we have the direct speech of the scared 10 and 2-year-olds: 

“Father! -father !” cried Julia, “are these your hands? Oh let me live, 
and I will do any thing - any thing but ” - “Father! - dear father!” cried 
lnes, “spare us! - to-morrow may bring another meal!” Maurice, the 
young child, spring from his bed, and cried, clinging round his father, 
“Oh, dear father, forgive me! - but I dreamed a wolf was in the room, and 
was tearing out our throats; and, father, I cried so long, that I thought you 
never would come. And now - Oh God! oh God!” — as he felt the hands of 
the frantic wretch grasping his throat, - “are you the wolf? ” 2 3 

Guzman, however, is a “wretch” in the sense of “wretched” that is, 
worthless and rejected by society and by extension poor and incapable of 
providing for his children. The question remains as to why he chooses to kill 
the children - to stop them from suffering or to eat them as it was suggested 
by Kristen Guest ? Does Maturin condemn this or does he try to explain it 
and evoke the reader’s commiseration? Is Guzman a monster for attempting 
to kill his offspring? Guzman’s worldview is that of the paternalistic family 
living in a social contract which lasts as long as the father’s authority 
primes. But the father’s power is limited when children start working for 
their daily bread. Guzman realises that he is not immediately, not directly 
responsible for the suffering of his children and that they have overthrown 
his power in their economic endeavours. When he realises this, his “fierce 
but faultering [sic] gripe seized his [the child’s] young throat - then 
relinquished - then grasped it again - and then relaxed its hold as at the 
expiration of a spasm” 4 . We are witnessing the expiration of the father’s 


1 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth, op. cit., p. 430 

2 Ibid. 

3 

GUEST Kristen, Eating Their Words: Cannibalism and the Boundaries of Cultural 
Identity, SUNY Press, 2001, p. 96 

4 MATURIN Charles Robert, Melmoth, op. cit., p. 430 
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authority over the child. Curiously, from a parent exercising his natural right 
over his children, Guzman has been tuned into a monster under the 
influence of remorse. 

The Haunted Palace (1801), Swedish Mysteries (1801), St. Margaret’s Cave 
(1801) and a host of other novels containing cases of infanticide raise 
precisely the same issues. The gothic novel stands on a crossroads which 
shows the passage from the exercise of strict parental authority over the 
child during the entire parental lifespan to a progressive relinquishing of that 
control and a transfer of independence to the child, thereby allowing the 
child a right to its own life. It is not surprising that many of the examples 
openly criticising irresponsible fathers date from the period 1800 - 1820. It 
is at precisely that time that the change of perspective of infanticide 
becomes most palpable with examples of cheating, abandoning fathers as in 
Catherine Smith’s Barozzi (1815) in which the heroine writes to the father 
of her child who refuses to acknowledge the baby: “my babe now lies an 
awful witness against you, and speaks in language more terrible than words. 
His father is his murderer!” 1 2 The gothic novel demonstrates how from 
natural parental rights infanticide, child molestation and abandonment begin 
to be seen as monstrous deeds at the heart of most social evils. This vision 
progresses from the late 18 th to the early 19 th century, accompanied by the 
view that the child can endure much, can hold on to life despite its 
feebleness and later seek retribution. This idea spreads even in scientific 
literature of the times, in which authors maintain that the child is even more 
resistant than the adult and that, “childhood can be accustomed to things 
which could not be endured at any other period of life”“. 


1 SMITH Catherine, Barozzi , op. cit., p. 86 

2 STRUVE Christian August, Asthenology: or, The Art of Preserving Feeble Life and of 
Supporting the Constitution under the Influence of Incurable Diseases, transl. William 
Johnston, London: Murray and Harding, 1801 
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The Gothic Child Figure - Towards a Definition 

The child is undoubtedly present on many levels in the gothic novel. The 
complexity and prevalence of its use lead us to the conclusion that we can 
go as far as to say that the gothic child figure is essential to the gothic and 
that without the child the gothic novel cannot exist as such. We hold that the 
child is a criterion for the genre’s definition. In the absence of a gothic child 
corresponding to the portraits we propose, it cannot be possible to define a 
given novel as belonging to the gothic genre as it was established during the 
period 1764 - 1824. We ground this belief on the role and importance of the 
child figure for the development of the primary lines along which the gothic 
plot develops. It is important to note that the role of the child may change 
over time and with it, the political, social or religious orientation of the 
gothic novel itself may change. After our study of the gothic child was 
completed, the character of the child seemed to gain in importance and 
relevance to this orientation. 

This led to the need to find an existent model for character and narrative 
analysis or to establish one if the portrait, actions, role and purpose of the 
child in gothic do not fit this model. We focused on three models which 
seemed to correspond to what we were looking for. Firstly, and partly under 
the impression that George E. Haggerty is correct in his analysis of some 
gothic fictions 1 , especially regarding the similarities between its affective 
properties and those of the tale, we examined the work of Vladimir Propp. 
Secondly, we focused on Greimas’s actantial model and finally, we 
examined Roland Barthes’s narrative codes to see if and how the child fits 
in his five-code narrative model. 


1 Even though we believe his findings more applicable to the gothic tale (to be 
differentiated from the gothic novel). 
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Possible Models for Character Analysis - For and Against 

Vladimir Propp’s theory of acting characters and more broadly, Greimas’s 
actantial model, are extremely difficult to apply to the gothic child figure. 
Firstly, Propp’s theory is only limited to the tale. Contrary to some 
appearances, the characters of the gothic novel are more complex than those 
of the tale and remain so even in chapbook versions of gothic novels, 
thereby revealing that the key to character complexity does not necessarily 
lie in the shortness or length of the fictional form. In addition, and contrary 
to the relatively stable functions of Propp’s acting characters, gothic 
children are determined by the bipolarity of their own portrait (and not by 
the binary opposition pairing villains with heroes) and by extensive 
authorial experimentation (which is virtually non-existent in the fixed 
framework of the tale) on the child figure based on a variety of social and 
political philosophies packed with religious debates and having a dense, 
ambivalent moral dimension. 

Greimas’s actantial model represents a very attractive and more elaborate 
alternative to Propp. It provides for greater coherence when examining 
gothic plots. However, it cannot be validated in its entirety even though the 
gothic child is the fundamental structural element of the gothic narrative. 
The six categories of actants participating in this model cannot be attributed 
to any particular child from the outset of the narrative and, what is more, 
they cannot be permanently fixed to a single gothic child. They can neither 
be applied to any particular participant in the gothic plot as it unfolds. The 
gothic child’s role is flexible and changeable within the plot. We cannot, for 
example, assign the relatively stable role of subject (i.e. the hero wanting to 
save the heroine) or object (i.e. the heroine waiting to be saved) to the 
gothic child for it can simultaneously be both, one or neither of them and 
that can happen in the same narrative. For this model to work, we would 
have to extract only one single, overly simplified narrative line from the 
gothic text. But gothic is specifically defined by the contrary, by numerous 
intertwined narrative lines, solidly knitted one into the other, each 
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influencing the rest. Removing any of them would mean that we strip the 
gothic text of its very nature. Another example is the function of the 
“helper” category (i.e. that which assists the achievement of a desired 
junction between subject and object) which is frequently absent or, if 
present, does not necessarily serve the purpose required of a “helper”. A 
very good example is Bonhote’s usage of old documents which, according 
to the standard actantial model should be used by the young hero (as 
subject) to prove his identity and recover his birth right (objects of his 
desire). In the novel however, the documents found do not serve that 
purpose at all. In fact, they do not serve any obvious purpose. They simply 
are there. Their significance lies in the symbolic dimension, which seems to 
transcend the plot and cross over to the reader’s side. An even better 
example is Emily (the subject according to this scheme) in The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794) who destroys documents that might have been helpers. 
Moreover, there is no object to which Emily can be joined and she is not at 
all aware of her own purpose. Another objection to the actantial model 
arises when we examine the three axes (desire, power and knowledge or 
transmission). Thus cited, they seem to provide a fairly just resume of the 
motivations of many gothic villains. Even though they may determine some 
of the gothic villain’s actions, they do not represent any particular gothic 
quest. It is possible, as a solution, to depict the gothic plot in sets of actantial 
models but this fractures the whole precisely where we intended to bring 
unity to it. Further limit to this is the fact that the gothic child’s role has to 
be based on interactions which are not necessarily present, frequently even 
absent as in the case of Valancourt in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) who 
desires only passively, whose power and knowledge are limited and who 
transmits nothing at all. Above all, mere analysis of interactions ignores the 
profoundly psychological side of the child’s motivations and actions. 

On the other hand, the child figure can be very well integrated into 
Barthes’s five narrative codes thus marking the structure of a narrative. The 
child is either the maker or stands at the origin of the hermeneutic code as it 
is the key to everything that remains a mystery, is an enigma or raises 
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questions even unknowingly. The proairetic code is driven by the child in 
that authorial intention is for the reader to always wonder about either what 
has happened or what is going to happen to the child and thus create the 
necessary tension. The child also governs the semantic, symbolic and 
cultural codes of the text. What becomes immediately apparent here is the 
fact that the child permeates all codes of the gothic narrative. In fact, the 
child figure becomes an element one degree above them and is the one 
element without which all the codes would be failing. 

Works on the narratology of gothic and research applying different models 
for analysis are very rare with the most notable representative being George 
E. Haggerty. Currently, there is a persistent need to better define the 
structures and building blocks of the genre from a contemporary point of 
view. While varied narratological approaches are usable, none of those we 
passed in review provide a complete and faithful image of the gothic child 
and its role within the narrative. We propose a model for the study of the 
child, based on the observations we have made in this study. This model is 
based on the representation of the child figure, on the influence the narrative 
has on the child on the one hand and on the child’s role within the narrative 
on the other. 

A Gothic Child or a Mere Child? 

In previous chapters we have seen how gothic children can be differentiated 
from children used as gothic elements and from other children (e.g. lowly or 
peasant children, children as part of the landscape) in the gothic novel. 
Contrary to these, there is something solidly conventional and unwavering, 
almost uniform albeit elusive, about the gothic child, something apart from 
its representation by the author and narrators, which makes the figure 
necessary to the gothic as a whole. We believe it has to do with the child’s 
role and function within the novel. Thus, if given the exact role and 
function, the child is invested with characteristics which make it a gothic 
child contributing to the distinctiveness of the gothic novel. To begin with, 
the gothic child is essentially different from the other child figures. The 
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parents, life, social status, adventures and characters of these children are 
absolutely remarkable as compared to other child figures within the same 
novel. Gothic children are defined by excess - what happens to them is 
exceedingly horrible, their sufferings are great, their terrors are extreme and 
their destiny is extraordinarily full of coincidences. They are marked 
children, physically or psychologically. They are heirs who have been 
turned into receptacles of secrets; they have been invested with missions. 
Because of this, gothic children are the ones who determine gothic excess in 
that they are plunged in it and in that their attempts to deal with it, they 
cross set social and political limits. But how are the characters in gothic 
driven to such action? They are not merely sent on quests as the Propp and 
actantial models foresee. They are forced to act through a complex network 
of cause-and-effect triggers, i.e. by the circumstances and by other 
characters but they also possess a tremendous driving force in themselves. 
Thus, gothic children are driven forward by a mixture of their own decisions 
and fate, and are truly the element which sets the gothic plot in motion. As 
we have shown in previous chapters, both the thematic (in terms of topics 
and themes, e.g. religion, history, memory, transmission) and 
representational (in terms of atmospheres and settings, e.g. living spaces) 
complexity of the gothic novel revolves around the figure of the child. 

Character Types of the Gothic Child 

In order to define the character of the gothic child with precision, the 
portrait of that child has to be examined from two perspectives. On the one 
hand, the exact character type has to be determined in order to predict the 
possible evolution of the main child figure into a gothic heroine or hero, or 
into a gothic villain 1 . This entails a close examination of the character traits 
and personality of the child. On the other hand, the child figure has to be 


1 The distinction between male and female villain here seems unimportant as we are talking 
about two distinct character types, one on the side of Good, the other on the side of Evil. 
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examined in relation to the surrounding environment and its impact on and 
interaction with the rest of the gothic world. This second aspect shall be 
discussed in the next section. 

The characterisation methods used in the gothic novel are numerous - 
explicit by the author, explicit by another character, implicit by the actions 
of the character, by direct speech. We also have combined characterisation 
methods. However, the method of characterisation seems to have no direct 
impact on the development of the child character itself. Rather, it influences 
our perception of that character - we could have a false impression of a 
rounded, dynamic character with an unreliable narrator but we may later 
find out that the character is actually a rounded but static or even flat one 
(the characters developed by Bonhote, Carver and Shelley are very good 
examples of this). Shelley’s Zastrozzi for example is, upon a first 
impression, an evil stock character until we discover some details about his 
birth and childhood when his portrait immediately gains a very different 
dimension, while the good Verezzi whose emotional complexity seems to 
lessen throughout the narrative is finally made to look shallower. 

When analysing the gothic novel, we would firstly like to go beyond these 
established character types in order to provide a different characterisation 
scheme, more in adequation with the aims of gothic. Secondly, we would 
like to propose a narrative model for the gothic novel which shows the 
extent to which it is dependent on the gothic child character. 

Character-centred Types 

The character-centred types of gothic child figures refer to the way authors 
portray children throughout the novel’s plot. We speak of character-centred 
types whenever the author explores character development with the aim of 
showing one or several of the following: 

• how characters develop in complexity with time, 

• how characters which seem complex may finally be reduced to a few 
simple traits, 
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• how environment affects character, 

• how other characters influence the development of character, 

• how the moral, spiritual and religious dimensions of life forge a 
character. 

In all cases, these types are in correlation with the ultimate role of the child 
portrayed. We have identified three types of gothic child characters, 
according to the role they will eventually have to play in the novel - the 
positivist, the negativist and the evolving types. Child figures in the first two 
categories are generally flat characters, static or dynamic. The third type is 
comparatively less frequent in a sample containing many chapbooks. This 
third type supposes an able and experienced writer with good character 
development skills and a deep interest in human nature in order to create 
rounded and dynamic characters. Possible examples are the novels or Dacre, 
Godwin, Lewis and Maturin. 

The gothic child character types deal with the development of a child’s 
character on a moral, ethical, philosophical level. The outcome is important 
as far as it confirms authorial intention to provide a moral story or a tale for 
the instruction of youth. Broadly speaking, the positivist character types are 
supposed to be taken as models (not to imitate their character but to learn 
from their evolution), while the negativist types are uniformly considered as 
the bad examples and are openly condemned by many authors. We shall 
now describe each type separately. 

The Positivist Character Type 

The positivist character type concerns children who are supposed to develop 
into gothic heroes or heroines. Children corresponding to this type possess a 
personality in which exemplary social and moral characteristics are united. 
This type may refer to either flat or rounded characters in which goodness 
prevails. In some novels they are dynamic characters, developing from 
infancy into a direction seen as positive by other characters and frequently 
looked on with an approving eye by the narrator, sometimes even pointed to 
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as an example through direct authorial insurgence into the text (with a 
digression, a poem or a quote from moral instruction manuals for example). 
We are frequently dealing with a child belonging to any social class but 
almost inevitably intended to be someone’s heir. Children of this type are 
most commonly rewarded at the end of novels even though this is not 
systematic. We do not systematically observe social or economic elevation 
but the tendency is to show that their positive character has been rewarded 
at least with a uniform social and economic stability. In addition to this, the 
most common traits of character for such children include (but are not 
limited to) a predisposition to sensibility, an acute aesthetic sense, a love of 
nature, charity and deep faith, and a sense of justice. 

The children from the gothic romance Martyn of Fenrose (1801) are among 
the many possible examples. William and Agatha are comparatively 
dynamic characters in the sense that the reader can follow them from early 
infancy to adolescence and witness their maturation. However, the traits of 
character attributed to them are so intensely positive that their personalities 
remain highly improbable and go against every attempt at finding 
verisimilitude in them. The portraits of the children are manifestly drafted 
with the intention of becoming role models and after much suffering they 
are justly elevated in rank and rewarded amply for their goodness. Less 
evident portraits of the positivist character type do exist. Elizabeth 
Bonhote’s Edwin for example is in constant hesitation between daring feats 
of bravery and reckless disregard for parental authority. We believe that he 
may be counted among the children whose portraits are of the positive type 
because of the overall balance between good and bad traits (as seen by the 
author and by the other characters in the novel). Thus, Edwin is known by 
everyone else as the good hero because his intentions are good and because 
he intends to behave fairly or rather, according to what he believes to be 
just. Despite his numerous adolescent frasques including elopement, debts, 
life in a dilapidated hovel and extra-marital sex with a 15-year-old novice, 
Edwin remains the heir and future noble defendant of Bungay castle. 
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The Negativist Character Type 

The negativist character type is always retrievable when examining the 
childhood portrait of the gothic villain. It provides a highly negative vision 
of the spoilt child, the child born evil, of a baby being bom with the 
indelible mark of sin, of a child meant to do mischief from its very 
conception. Children of this type are presented as incorrigible. Education 
does not change them. In many cases they are left to take care of themselves 
(e.g. the orphaned Zastrozzi) but in others, they openly oppose parental will 
from early childhood, are turbulent and for that, are presented as innately 
wicked. The most notable examples among these, we have already 
mentioned - Zeluco, Victoria and Egfryd. From evil children these grow 
into evil parents or murderers. As children, they are depicted as little tyrants 
who not only do not want to but cannot obey parents and when they grow 
up, they cannot conform to any social or religious restrictions. The purely 
moralizing intention of the novelists who use them is obvious. But there is 
something else behind this intention. The negativist character type is in fact 
the element with which authors can afford to be simultaneously the most 
and the least conventional. Underlying authorial criticism preaching against 
the evil child’s behaviour is entirely in line with the social and political 
rhetoric of the times which considered strict (even violent) education as a 
“necessary evil” until a better way is found to amend the “defective system 
in the management of children” 1 . However, where authors are least 
conventional and downright subversive is in the depiction of the child’s 
immorality and the extent to which it can develop all through adolescence. 
The plan to condemn the behaviour of the future villain allows for unlimited 
freedom in the depiction of the atrocities the figure commits. 


1 BAMFORD Rev. R. W., Essays on the Discipline of Children, particularly as regards 
their Education, London, 1822, p. 159 
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Another type of negativist character type which occurs regularly can be 
retrieved in novels dealing with brothers and sisters of the same sex. 
Authors developing this plot line choose to compare two different 
personalities, oftentimes diametrically opposed to one another, one good, 
one bad. Frequently exploiting Biblical motifs of fratricide, novels 
containing examples of this type generally focus on the destiny of the evil 
sibling, either tracing the child’s path from childhood through adolescence 
in vertical ascension to the status of usurper or in a horizontal movement, 
when the sibling wanders like a restless, sometimes remorseful version of 
Cain. This is how we come upon portraits of children born evil but which 
are completely unlike each other, psychologically as well as physically - 
some contemplate further mischief, while others are repentant but still 
remain incorrigible. The complexity of the negative character type is great, 
especially when we deal with a confrontation between siblings where the 
strife is material as well as psychological. In many cases, analysis of evil 
twins is based on the deeds committed by the evil child against the good 
child but if we analyse the motivations and causes of their behaviour, it can 
be difficult to differentiate between positive and negative character types. A 
case in point is the mysterious strife between the two brothers in Lathom’s 
The Midnight Bell (1798). In it, the son of the older brother is confronted 
with a very negative image of his uncle whom he believes to be a murderer. 
Both reader and gothic child are led to believe in a typical case of sibling 
rivalry between the fathers, which originated in their early childhood and 
ended in fratricide. The originality of Lathom’s plot lies in disproving this 
by the end of the novel and restoring the positive image of his uncle. 
Nevertheless, all through the novel, we are confronted with a portrait which 
fits into the negativist character type and this from the man’s childhood all 
through adulthood and old age. 

A perfect example of a chapbook scenario using the negativist character 
type is available in The Gothic Story of Courville Castle; or, the Illegitimate 
Son (1801). We are presented with two brothers - one grows to hate the 
other, blames it on the parents but is nevertheless held responsible for his 
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deeds. Even though his repentance in later life sounds sincere, the “envy”, 
“hatred” and “childish [...] schemes of revenge” which are “nourished by 
unremitting assiduity” 1 all through childhood, coupled with the obvious 
critical stance the author adopts, permit us to say with certainty that we are 
dealing with a negativist character type on the face of the younger brother. 

The Mixed Type 

Bonhote’s Walter who is sent at the approximate age of 2 to a dungeon by 
his own mother is the perfect example of the mixed character type. His story 
is extraordinary in every possible way. His mother leaves the child for 
several days to find him completely changed when she comes back. She 
decides that this is not hers: 

The boy she found in your castle could not be the sweet creatu re she left: - 
he was beautiful and finely formed; —this was ugly to a degree, robust, 
clumsy, and half an ideot [sic] 2 3 . 

Walter does not stop changing. From a frail creature he suddenly transforms 
into a robust child under the care of the domestics. Then, after spending 14 
years of his life underground, he again changes even physically into a 
masculine version of an Ophelia - mad, singing and suicidal. In fact, as a 
proponent of prison reform Bonhote provides us with an image of the 
prisoner which we also retrieve outside the gothic genre and namely that 
once imprisoned, a man “submits to command, and enters a kind of second 
childhood , by being deprived of liberty” . When Walter is found by the 
other children living in the castle, he starts to transform again to become a 


1 The Gothic Story of Coun’ille Castle; or, The illegitimate son, a victim of prejudice and 
passion. To which is added The English earl; or. The history of Robert Fitzwalter, Printed 
and sold by S. Fisher, 1801, p. 16 

2 BONHOTE Elizabeth, Bungay Castle, op. cit., p. 174 

3 HUTTON William, Courts of Requests: Their Nature, Utility, and Powers Described, 
with a variety of cases determined in that of Birmingham, Printed by Pearson and Rollason, 
1787, p. 63. The underlining is ours. 
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stronger young man only to be changed again after he leaves the castle. 
Walter is a fascinating portrait to examine for his moods and traits of 
characters shift constantly under the influence of other figures or according 
to his own whims. Simultaneously, his actions range from the good-natured 
to the outwardly rebellious and inappropriate. He is innately good, yet there 
is something in him that can bring the worst of human nature to the surface. 
Thus we see him dejected, affected, in love, adoring, confronting authority, 
dressing as a female, putting female make-up, visiting a brothel, and trying 
to kill a woman. What is more, the author’s opinion about him is unclear, 
sometimes expressing disdain, sometimes derision, sometimes pity and 
sometimes annoyance, irritation and criticism of his indecision and 
childishness. 

Here, we can also cite Ambrosio who grows from an innocent baby and a 
victim of parental transgression into a conceited teenager and a young adult 
marked by evil. Ambrosio is gradually seduced into evil and that is precisely 
the intention of the author - to show how from an apparently guiltless 
infant, if circumstances accumulate, one can progressively become the 
perfect antihero. In most novels depicting this type, the change in the child’s 
portrait frequently occurs progressively with several transition periods and 
possible ambivalent rites of passage during adolescence and early 
adulthood, especially with the discovery of sexuality and with increasing 
knowledge. 

Godwin’s St Leon is another good example of the mixed type. Like 
Zeluco’s, his childhood is marked by educational extremes - sound 
education while both parents and alive and declining discipline when the 
father dies. Contrary to Zeluco, however, St. Leon’s intentions are never 
intentionally bad and he does more damage to his own soul that to those of 
the people around him. Later on, his love for his family and his efforts 
render his portrait positive but his morally objectionable choices, his vices 
(i.e. drink and gambling), and his sometimes austere and cruel attitude to his 
children tie him to the side of evil. St. Leon’s children, on the other hand, 
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belong to the positivist character types even though they are described from 
the very partial and somewhat unreliable point of view of their father. 

Peter Middleton Darling also uses a mixed type for the young boy he 
presents to the readers from the opening pages of The Forest of Valancourt 
(1813). The boy affirms that he is “guilty of a trifling fault” 1 for which, 
however, his father wants to kill him. The boy escapes and is found by a 
peasant. Throughout the novel, the boy’s character is revealed to be quite 
belligerent and assertive. This is used by the author as the mark of a true 
hero and gradually, with the child growing up the potential of the mixed 
character type is exploited to create a very positively charged version of the 
strong gothic hero, redeemer, rightful and righteous heir. 

Each of the enumerated types may coexist in a given gothic novel. A 
standard gothic plot would have at least one positivist and one negativist 
character type so that the basic ethical, philosophical and moral oppositions 
can occur. Radcliffe’s Emily is built from the prototype of a positivist 
character type but Valancourt is quite different, arguably belonging to the 
mixed type. The two brothers in Barozzi (1815) are a very curious example 
of siblings in conflict. For one of them, Smith uses the positivist character 
type and for the other, the mixed type. Along with these types, we have 
identified a number of plot-centred types. 

Plot-centred Types 

On Figure 9 below, we have presented schematically a gothic novel and the 
li nk s that exist between the child figure and the rest of the novel’s 
constituent elements. The blue ovals indicate the numerous narratives that 
may constitute the gothic plot and their number is merely illustrative. The 
same stands for the number of settings and atmospheres as we may have 
novels exploring from one to several different settings, each having a 


1 DARLING Peter Middleton, The Forest of Valancourt, p. 18 
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different atmosphere. Backgrounds may refer, for example, to the literary, 
philosophical and aesthetic predecessors of a given novel, while contexts 
may refer to events, social settings and political environments determining a 
novel’s content. 



Figure 9 Plot-centred gothic child character types 

The solid arrows indicate the impact the various constituent elements have 
on the child and the dashed arrows indicate the possible directions of the 
child’s influence on the gothic novel. We have depicted the generic “child” 
from a gothic novel here, not specifically the gothic child. We shall now see 
how the “child” can be differentiated from the “gothic child”. 
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In terms of child figures in the gothic novel, we dispose with numerous plot- 
centred types. We distinguish between 4 main types to which any child may 
belong. These 4 types are permeable and may occur simultaneously: 

1. a child figure which influences the constituent elements of a gothic 
novel, i. e. a child manipulating the different narratives, acting of its 
own free will and influencing other figures, a child contributing to 
certain atmospheres of those narratives, a child being part of the 
gothic settings, and/or a child being a driving force of the entire 
gothic plot, 

2. a child figure being influenced by the constituent elements of a 
gothic novel, i. e. a child being scared of a certain setting, a child 
listening to a narrative but also a child figure which seems different 
to the reader under the influence of certain elements, i. e. reliable or 
unreliable narrators changing our opinion of the child in question or 
a child being driven to act by other figures or circumstances, 

3. a child figure which influences the contexts and backgrounds, e. g. 
when an author creates such a striking example of a child’s portrait 
that it influences the creation of other gothic novels or changes the 
way society, the literary world, certain communities perceive the 
child, and finally 

4. a child figure being influenced by contexts and backgrounds, e. g. 
which might occur when a certain type of child portrait is preferred 
by authors because of a literary vogue or because it has been used by 
a certain author. 

To illustrate this with an example, a dead child may be part of the novel’s 
settings as in Eli z abeth Helme’s The Farmer of Inglewood Forest (1796) 
where the dead baby in the open coffin 1 is little more than a mere prop 


1 Annex 3, p. Ill, Image 83 for engraving. 
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intended to scare the father of the living gothic child. In this case, the image 
of the child influences another gothic figure and is part of the setting, and 
therefore, it belongs to type 1. The children who remain alive, however, do 
more than influence the other participants in the plot; they also actively 
participate in that plot and are part of the late 18 th -century background, 
influencing to the development of childhood representation in gothic during 
the early 19 th -century. 

It is crucial to remember that most gothic children should belong to at least 
two or more of these types but that the types 1 and 2 are essential to the 
creation of a true gothic child and cannot be avoided. Thus, a child figure 
which belongs to types 3 and 4 but does not belong to type 1 does not 
correspond to a gothic child. We shall now focus on type 1 in order to 
explore the different manners in which a child may influence the direction 
of the gothic plot. 

The Gothic Child Determining the Gothic Plot 

No two elements of the gothic evolve independently from one another; all 
elements of the gothic machine are interconnected and are meant to function 
together. As we have already seen, different factors have to be reunited in 
the portrait of a gothic child. Providing an accurate definition of it is not 
merely a question of how the child character develops but is also a question 
of how the world and characters around it develop under its influence. Thus, 
we are interested in two things. Firstly, the child is affected by the 
constituent elements of the gothic plot and we need to determine how. 
Secondly, under their influence, the child may contribute to the 
development of the plot. We have identified two distinct but complementary 
ways in which a gothic child character evolves in order to influence the 
development of the gothic plot and its constituent elements: 

1. expansion of character and 

2. contraction of character. 
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(1) Expansion of Character 

The expansion of character refers to the creation of a dynamic, developing 
personality in a child as a main figure. For example, it refers to children 
who appear as babies and then grow up in front of the reader’s eyes, thus 
gaining in knowledge and experience. Expansion can occur even when the 
character is not a complex one, e.g. when a child of the positivist type 
progresses from a submissive, happy toddler to a sensible, courageous and 
feeling gothic heroine. Initially, the character of the child develops under the 
influence of all constituent elements of the gothic plot. In fact, these 
elements are present as aids to the expansion process. Subsequently, the 
gothic plot changes because the child has changed and the modifications to 
the plot are carried out in concordance with the child’s modified character. 
We represent the process of character expansion in Figure 10 below. 



Figure 10 Expansion of character 

To illustrate this with an example, in Jane Harvey’s The Castle of 
Tynemouth (1806), the gloom, the darkness, the turbulent slate-blue sea and 
the tempest are all elements that contribute to the creation of an atmosphere. 
The vaulted passages, steep stairs and threatening towers constitute the 
setting and the children’s new home. The strict but loving father and the 
spiteful step-mother provide us with two opposed characters in permanent 
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contact with the children. Simultaneously, the superstitious narratives of the 
domestics have an effect on them. The author creates this atmosphere and 
these settings, and she puts the children in contact with these specific 
characters who tell them ghost stories not only for the benefit of the 
shivering reader but specifically for the children. They are the ones who 
experience and inhabit the gothic world and the influence of its building 
blocks is immediately felt in their developing characters. In fact, Harvey 
organises a transition, a passage from one setting (Wooler Park with its 
green shades, warmth and sunny lanes) with a supposedly positive influence 
on the children to a second, much more threatening and hostile setting when 
they move to Tynemouth castle. 



Figure 11 Wooler Park Plot (positive) Figure 12 Tynemouth castle plot (negative) 

Wooler Park is represented by Harvey like a paradise, where the children 
grew up from infancy, developing their positive traits of character in terms 
of interests, education and daily occupations. This is where Harvey’s 
positively oriented character development finds its limits and where we are 
no longer in a movement of expansion. The urgent need for something to 
happen and the inevitable fact that children grow into adolescents must 
bring on a change into Harvey’s plot. It happens when the children enter the 
environs of Tynemouth castle, the negative description of which 
immediately starts influencing their portraits, some of them positively and 
others negatively. The important thing here is that the entire set-up of the 
novel shifts and is displaced from one beginning environment into another 
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so that the child characters can develop into adolescents and, subsequently, 
into heroes and heroines. Gradually, because of the changes the 
environment operates on the children, they begin influencing the direction 
of the plot themselves - they begin to take decisions and become active. 

Furthermore, we distinguish two, complementary types of gothic child 
character expansion: 

1. plot-oriented character expansion and 

2. character-oriented character expansion. 

The first is used by authors who prefer dynamic plot development, action 
and quick sequences of events. The child characters in them serve 
essentially for the expansion of the plot as in Ethelwina (1799) in which the 
plot develops with the help of the children whose mere presence determines 
the actions of other figures. Thus, the child’s character expands 
simultaneously with the development of the plot and strongly contributes to 
this development. The second occurs when authors are interested in 
portraying complex child characters, multifaceted personalities and intend to 
focus on their psychology, their reactions, and their view of the gothic 
world. The gothic world influences their character without necessarily being 
influenced by their actions. Whenever an author is interested in how a 
character reacts to a certain change in the gothic set-up and why, they are 
going in the direction of character-oriented expansion. It is important to 
remember that most novels provide us with a mixture of these. 

Harvey’s novel contains both of them - the children are at first rather 
passive and are influenced by or develop under the pressure of the 
environment; then, on their turn they influence the events and outcomes in 
the novel. The same is valid for Roche’s The Children of the Abbey (1796). 
Nevertheless, the development of Amanda’s character tends to correspond 
to the second, while the other children in the novel to the first. Lathom’s 
The Castle of Ollada (1795), however, contains only plot-oriented gothic 
child character expansion. Even though we are presented to the baby, 
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childhood and adolescent portraits of Altador and his cousins, their role is 
not to demonstrate the intricate torments of suffering children’s souls or 
how they are affected by what happens to their families but to discover a 
secret. Therefore, they act most of the time or they ask the other figures to 
narrate stories to them, thereby constantly modifying both the structure of 
the narrative and the underlying Ollada family tree. The purpose of the 
frame narrative is to shape and deliver a series of facts discovered by the 
children. When they accomplish this, the plot is resolved. 

(2) Contraction of Character 

The contraction of character does not refer to the opposite of expansion. We 
use the term “contraction” in the sense of “tightening” but not in the sense 
of “reduction” or “shrinking”. Indeed, contraction of character can be 
observed even when dealing with very complex child characters as that of 
Zeluco or Victoria whose innate villainy and evil deeds constantly expand to 
the point of occupying every other page. 



Figure 13 Contraction of character 

In general, the character of such children develops in one direction, e.g. they 
may become the epitomes of utter villainy or exceptionally good heroes but 
they are not stock characters because they are too complex. Everything and 
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everyone in the novel conspire to contribute to their becoming one or the 
other but on the way to one of these extremes, their complexity increases. 
Generally, the plot tightens around these children but while characters in 
expansion are vulnerable to the changes in settings or atmospheres, 
characters in contraction consume them; they use them to their own 
advantage, for their own development or are not troubled by them, or are 
completely in their element. Thus, at 7 years of age Count Egfryd is not 
scared of the dark void - on the contrary, he relishes in the threat it presents 
and plunges head first from the highest cliff. 

In addition, the structure of characters in contraction is dense and compact 
in that it carries the marks of numerous rites of passage triggered by varied 
transition factors proceeding by accumulation and is truly bipolar in nature. 
They are in contraction because of the extremely rich content authors use 
for their characterization from the outset of the novel. Such children are 
solidly affixed to the gothic world. Such gothic child figures have the 
capacity to feed on other characters, on settings and atmospheres, to capture 
and render them secondary or irrelevant in comparison. In fact, such child 
characters seem to carry a specific atmosphere around and with them and 
they are always found at carefully structured settings (usually gothic 
buildings). They never suddenly fall into them and if they travel, they are 
attached to a dense, dark, turbulent and (most importantly) confined, 
oppressing, almost claustrophobic atmosphere. 

Similarly to the expansion phenomenon, we distinguish two, 
complementary types of gothic child character contraction: 

1. plot-oriented character contraction and 

2. character-oriented character contraction. 

Character oriented contraction refers to the child determining the behaviour 
of other figures and manipulating the formation of other characters without 
being influenced in its decision to do so by previous events (e.g. as Matilda 
manipulates Ambrosio or when one sibling manipulates another in Lathom’s 
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The Midnight Bell or in Parsons’s The Mysterious Warning). Plot-oriented 
contraction refers to occasions in which these children determine the plot 
without being influenced by prior events. In fact, this is nearly always the 
case when, by the end of the novel, we see them grown-up. Thus, they 
become the most important elements in all secondary narratives which are 
all linked to their destiny in some way; they are the objects of interest to all 
other figures (who may even seem secondary when compared to them) and 
are the major subject of the novel itself. In that, they operate a contraction, a 
concentration of settings, effects and narratives meant only to characterise 
and serve them. Good examples are Bonhote’s Walter who always carries 
imprisonment with him no matter how he is freed and by whom and on 
whom all other characters depend for their development, Ireland’s Huberto 
Avinzo who is always followed by the supernatural until he finds his 
complex self, or John Palmer’s Leonard (aka Reginald) who is a child 
haunted by the unknown but who finally discovers that his destiny is to 
become king. When the last pages of the novels to which these children 
belong are finally closed, it becomes clear that they all were written with the 
intention to see the children through until the end and to concentrate as 
much as possible of the essence of gothic in them. 

The Gothic Novel as Bildungsroman 

It is because of their everyday familiarity with the child and because of their 
own youth that many authors produced gothic novels which we can 
assimilate to the beginnings of the bildungsroman together with Wieland’s 
The History of Agathon (1766 - 67) and Goethe’s formation novel Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1795 - 96). The principle of the bildungsroman 
consists in introducing an evolving figure who develops all though the 
novel. In this sense the bildungsroman has a common trait with gothic 
especially when it focuses on the formation, expansion or contraction of 
character from childhood. The bildungsroman features of gothic are all the 
more important for the term itself calls to mind the word “building” and 
thereby refers to the construction, to the structuring of character. However, 
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it is important to remember that in gothic, the world surrounding the gothic 
child is almost as important as the child itself. While the narratives build up, 
they accumulate settings, determining factors, influences, atmospheres, 
secondary narratives and details which frequently are of almost equivalent 
importance and with the help of which the child’s portrait is progressively 
structured. In some cases we can even speak of layers. The emotional and 
intellectual formation of Bonhote’s Walter is thus represented by the boy’s 
physical vertical descents and ascents from the nursery down to the 
dungeon, from the dungeon up to the tower and then back down from the 
tower to the church. On every level, something new is added to Walter’s 
psychological portrait. 

The moral character of the gothic child is laid out in two founding principles 
both of which define the educational philosophies of the period: 

1. the child is born weak, feeble and defenceless; it is in constant 
danger of dying and because it is bom with vices, they have to be 
eradicated by strict education but success is not guaranteed, or 

2. the child is bom strong and resistant, willing to fight for its life, but 
its mind is a tabula rasa and therefore, it can become a good person 
through education; however, experience is equally important. 

Novelists use either one or the other of these scenarios, or a mixture of both 
for the characterisation of the gothic child. Subsequently, and depending on 
the character type they choose, they experiment to find out what might 
happen to the child when exposed to extreme suffering and confronted with 
the worst before its character is mature enough. In addition, what is 
characteristic for the gothic child character (to differentiate it from the 
characters of the bilclungsroman ) lies in the missing childhood episodes and 
in the child forgetting much of the earlier periods of its formation, which 
incidentally contain the key to the mystery around the child. Thus, in the 
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anonymous The Cavern of Death (1794) the Baron enquires “what those 
misfortunes were, in which you [the hero] were so early involved” 1 2 3 . The 
hero’s answer is: “I can relate the story but imperfectly, my Lord”". As a 
formation novel, The Cavern of Death focuses on the psychological and 
moral growth of the hero from childhood but the complexity of his 
childhood torments is soon forgotten to leave place to the purely positive 
portrait of the gothic hero who remembers only vaguely the experiences of 
his childhood. This goes in hand with the promise of a better future most 
authors cherish and is in line with the preferred positive outcome for most 
gothic novels. Thus, in Anna Maria Mackenzie’s Dusseldorf, or the 
Fratricide (1798) the baby Sophia is in grave danger: 

“[...] much, very much depends upon her safety. If she arrive to maturity - 
If O heavenly powers! The prediction I have drawn from her mysterious 
situation will be fulfilled which described her early life to be darkened by 
sorrow, undeserved perils, and deep distress; but if she survive those perils 

Because the outcomes of authorial experimentation around early, sometimes 
extremely violent, childhood experiences are generally believed to stand 
either on the positive or negative side in terms of morals (again, this is much 
in line with the social debates of the period), we obtain gothic child figures 
which can be seen as archetypes in the sense of models constructed along 
the same basic principles. In that, they are very much like buildings, which 
later accounts for the relative artificiality of some grown-up characters. This 
might be seen as one of the numerous contradictions within gothic, 
especially when the child evolves and develops dynamically to finally 
become a static figure. But this also is the way an architect would imagine a 
the erection or renovation of a building - several versions of an existing 


1 The Cavern of Death, vol. 1, p. 31 

2 Ibid. 

3 MACKENZIE Anna Maria, Dusseldorf, or the Fratricide , p. 13 
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floor plan from the outset, flexibility when it comes to the tools and 
materials with which it will be constructed and a result which is “literally 
frosted with elements” 1 . This is also what comes in support of our belief that 
these children are truly gothic. 


1 From The Manchester Iris: A Literary and Scientific Miscellany, “Rouen Cathedral’’, 
Manchester: Henry Smith, 1822, vol. 1, p. 278 



Conclusion 


The gothic novel is particular in the attention given to the child. 
Thematically, the child figure is simultaneously a victim, on whom are 
inflicted physical and emotional suffering, and a promising member of the 
gothic family, a small but powerful symbol of hope. The child is also looked 
upon with interest, concern and curiosity on account of its difference from 
the adult. The variety of gothic child characters and the sweeping authorial 
interest in child characterisation, even when the space devoted to it is 
limited, lead us to the conclusion that the gothic novel cannot remain 
confined to only one, stable model of the child figure and to a single 
representation of the child within that model. The malleability of the child 
figure allows for experimentation, for creative freedom, for numerous 
outcomes, twists, countless narrative possibilities with a touch of mystery. 
The concept “child” unites, as we have seen before, one thing and its 
opposite, and is used in gothic with the attempt to achieve an enduring, 
timeless and mystical, depiction of the essence of order, be it social, 
political or religious, as it is embodied by different, developing child 
character types. 

The gothic novel also exploits the child figure in a variety of contexts, most 
of which are linked to the adult perception of the world. A number of 
narratives provide temporary access to childhood as a memory but also as a 
wish fulfilment on the adult’s part. Many novels concentrate on family 
fictions where the child’s origins and fate are overshadowed by mystery and 
suspense, where the child is adopted and suddenly finds the secret out, or 
where enigmatic strangers reveal the child’s secret destiny. The depictions 
of children and childhood in the gothic novels we examined reveal desires 
of the unconscious mind, some stemming from childhood longings. These 
are expressed in varied representations of children and childhood, which 
correspond to authorial experiences, to observations and various phantasies 
of childhood. On a philosophical and metaphysical level, and again from an 
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adult point of view, the gothic novel presents us with an original and 
evolving, four-dimensional view of the child as a category of being. The 
necessity of the child’s appearance in a gothic novel is therefore 
indisputable for the figure represents a step towards the explanation of the 
fundamental nature of being. 

The Gothic Child as Foundation 

Firstly, we believe that the figure of the gothic child is used as a foundation 
from the very beginnings of the genre. The parallel with architecture here is 
unavoidable, but when we call the child a “foundation”, we do not use it in 
the sense of character inflexibility. Rather, we use it to mean that the gothic 
novel cannot be built without the child. The child seems to be an essential 
and stable element in the structure of gothic, unlike the castle which is 
interchangeable with an abbey, with a forest, with a ruin or with a recess 
and, in some cases, can even be omitted. The child’s physical form cannot 
vary and neither can the purposes of its use. The plot demands male and 
female children of all ages to unfold. The child ensures the continuation of 
the gothic family and preserves the principle of uninterrupted filiation 
through the ages. Even though the space allotted to children may vary, the 
building principles governing the creation of gothic children do not and 
follow the principles we have exposed in this study. 

It is interesting to address the question whether gothic architecture (as a 
theme and not a setting) is more important than the child. Is gothic 
architecture, for example, more important than the other structures of the 
gothic novel, e.g. more important than family structures? It appears to us 
that the structure of the gothic edifice is found on elaborate family trees and 
that the architecture in the novels from our sample mirrors the organisation 
of these families. The castles, abbeys, churches and other gothic buildings 
are the outer shells containing and reflecting what is at their core. It is our 
belief that the structure of the novel is dependent on families and their 
children and that it develops further under the influence of the gothic child. 
But we can go only so far in our observations in the absence of a joint 
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examination of these three - of gothic structure, of gothic architecture and 
the child - in a detailed study of structures and foundations (e.g. based on 
plot structure, compared to family trees, compared to architecture). We have 
examined only one of these here - the child. On account of this obvious 
limitation, we have attempted to show how the child can be linked to all 
gothic elements and themes simultaneously, thereby holding together the 
entire gothic world and contributing to the formation, expansion and 
development of narratives, of other figures and other gothic children in 
them. 

It is important to stress the need of comparing the results of our study to the 
results of studies of the other two elements we mentioned in order to 
strengthen the generally fragmented image of the gothic novel. Examining 
the constituent elements of the gothic novel by themselves sometimes does a 
disservice to the genre for it becomes difficult to link and relate to one 
another fragments which may belong together. This practice has resulted in 
what gothic parodies have for long derided - the gothic being a mass of 
putrid flesh and skeletons amid a general chaos provoked by fainting 
damsels and excessively effeminate men, an irrational amalgamation of 
elements borrowed here and there, thrown together to amuse the masses. 
Meanwhile, the gothic novel is ideologically a much more complex genre 
and its persistence even today is a proof of that. 

The gothic child is also a foundation in that it serves as a basis for the 
development of child characters outside of the period of interest to us. This 
is clearly the case of the Bronte sisters and their Jane Eyre (1847) and 
Wuthering Heights (1847). The first owes much to the psychological and 
emotional wanderings of the gothic bildungsroman and to the social and 
religious aspects of gothic depicting maturing children. The second contains 
supernatural apparitions of children, effects, doubling devices and name 
repetitions regularly found in gothic in relation to marked family histories in 
addition to the traditional themes of love between siblings from an early 
age, incest, and rebellion against the father. The accent placed on the child 
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seems much stronger at that point but in reality, both novels use the totality 
of child-oriented elements we find in the gothic novel in a more obvious, les 
subdued manner but with the same aims. 

The Gothic Child as Concrete Universal 

The figure of the child, as well as the concept “child” in gothic, are linked 
and applied to a wide range of topics that deal with the nature of being and 
with the structure of the world. Because of this, we find the child in many 
political and religious contexts. The child is used as a historical force, 
especially when novels deal with usurpations, wars and adolescent rebellion 
against the parents. The common nature of every generation of children thus 
consists in their capacity to influence and change history, and from there, to 
modify reality. In addition, reality, as perceived by the growing child, is 
what interests a number of gothic authors (e.g. whether the child’s 
perception of the world changes progressively and how) and most of them, 
even without consciously realising it, consider the child as the key to 
understanding the very nature of existence. In the light of this, the concept 
of the gothic child as concrete universal 1 can be held for valid in the gothic 
novel and can be analysed in comparison to Hegel’s theories exposed in 
The Science of Logic (1812 - 1816). Such an analysis of the child seems 
important especially because the idea became central to 19 th -century British 
philosophy and from there, to the representation of the child in the literature 
of the times. However, we consider it was already present, without being 
explicitly articulated as such, in gothic depictions and usage of the child 
figure which stands for the “underlying common nature that unifies” all 
British “citizens into a whole”". 


1 “Concrete Universal”, The Blackwell Dictionary of Western Philosophy (ed. Nicholas 
BUNNIN and Jiyuan YU), Blackwell Publishing Inc., 2004, available online at 
www.blackwellreference.com , last accessed 06-05-2011 

And also further: “If we suppose then that the results of the social life of the race are 
present on a latent and potential form in the child, can we deny that they are a common 
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The gothic child represents a concrete universal in that it is a concrete 
subject of gothic and also an object of study for the authors of gothic. The 
gothic child thus has a human, tangible, corporeal form but is, 
simultaneously, used as an abstract entity which can help explain the origins 
and purpose of humanity. The figure possesses elements of what we see as 
universals (values, abstractions, general ideas) and is used in accordance 
with these and in numerous metaphors to illustrate different aspects of 
humankind, of civilization, of the world as a whole. This constitutes a very 
ambitious and complex literary and cultural rendering of the child which 
was already present in the collective subconscious and was vehicled by the 
gothic novel (most probably only one of many other genres) when Hegel 
formulated his theory. 

In many occasions, the gothic child figure hesitates between a confirmation 
of Hume’s Bundle theory 1 , in which personal identity is formed by 
perceptions and experiences outside the self, and a new, more complex 
Hegelian vision of the self in which the subject (here the child figure) does 
perceive and experience but also negates some of the various perceptions 
and experiences in order to form itself. Thus, whenever we consider the 
portrait of a crying childish adolescent heroine, thrown from one terrifying 
to another horrifying experience intended to help reveal her vulnerability, 
sensibility, weakness or force to resist, we should take into account the 
underlying philosophical implications of the constitution of her character, 
that is, of the constitution of her self. From the very beginnings of gothic, 
the figure of the child is thus used to transpose and experiment with abstract 
philosophical theories on a more concrete level. Similarly, when 


property?”, STERN Robert, “Hegel, British Idealism, and the Curious Case of the Concrete 
Universal”, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 15(1), Routledge, 2007, pp. 115 
-135 

1 The self is “nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.” 
HUME David, The Philosophical Works , Published by Littre and Brown, 1854, vol. 1, p. 
313 (available via The University of California digital editions) 
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Wordsworth formulated his “the child is father of the man” 1 2 3 , he was very 
close to what the figure of the child is meant to achieve within the gothic 
world, spiritually and politically. In it we find the philosophical principle 
“the man, by or in himself is the child [...] and what the child has to do is to 
rise out of this abstract and undeveloped ‘in-himself ” realised on the level 
of the state-in-itself - a closed, finite, patriarchal state taken to full maturity 
by the child hero or overthrown by the rebellious child who realises its 
potential by the end of the novel. 

The portrait of the gothic child thus goes along the doctrine of self- 
realization or self-determination which was part of British Idealist ethics 
and social philosophy, which saw the self always in the making and 
rationally realizing itself. This rational realisation and growing of the child, 
depending on the child’s good decisions, choices and actions, is opposed to 
the irrationality of the gothic world. The positive resolutions of most gothic 
novels from our sample confirm the view according to which the positivist 
child character types are seen as rational forces which counterbalance the 
obscurantism, dogmatic conservatism and ignorance of the negativist child 
character types. The essence of the gothic child, as a whole, is being one 
thing and its opposite (which we have called the gothic child’s bipolar 
nature), and simultaneously a combination of these two. The gothic child is 
thus always to be found in some sort of transition between one state and 
another, something that far from being contradictory goes along the lines of 
Hegel’s dialectical combining of opposites . 


1 Cf. “An Essay of the Theory and the Writings of Wordsworth’’, Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, Vol. 26, Part 3, 1829, p. 774 (available via The University of California digital 
editions) 

2 WALLACE William (transl.). The Logic of Hegel translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences, Oxford University Press, 1892 (2 nd ed.), p. 232 

3 MARCUSE Herbert, Hegel’s Ontology and the Theory of Historicity , Mass.: Cambridge, 
1987 
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The Gothic Child as a Liminal Persona 

Gothic children are symbols of liminality 1 . Initially dispossessed of 
everything that serves to determine the identity, belonging and role of the 
adult gothic figure, gothic children incarnate the indeterminateness of the 
self in its purest form. They are orphaned, abandoned, lost, stripped naked 
by ruffians, and deprived of heritage, escaping or running. As a result, they 
are temporarily given access to borderline spaces outside of society -forests, 
islands, abandoned cottages, ruins, prisons. This is a necessary step in the 
determination of the gothic child’s personality type but it also allows the 
child to become what the adult in gothic cannot become. Adults in gothic 
look upon childhood with mingled feelings but they are also represented 
with their sensorial limitations brought on by experience. The child, 
however, is depicted as able to experience sublimity to its fullest and 
capable of appropriating for itself the sublime part of nature. Immalee, 
living in suspension between India and Spain, between a total absence of 
religion and a total immersion into the Divine without realising it, is a case 
in point here. The gothic child represents a rethinking of the sublime not 
only as an experience of the senses but as a state of being within the mind, 
something that instead of coming from without can be reached from within. 

On numerous occasions, gothic children are represented on the threshold, on 
the margin, between worlds or in hesitation between two states. The gothic 
confusion of genders, especially during the earlier part of the child’s life, 
and the latter gender attribution regardless of physiological sex is revealing 
of the attempt to transcend the physical world with the reasoning that the 
innocent child, if deprived of gender indications from adults during 
maturation, can accede to a genderless state of being which is 


1 Cf. JOSEPH Michael, “Liminality”, Keywords for Children’s Literature (NEL Philip and 
PAUL Lissa eds.), NYU Press, 2011, p. 138 
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simultaneously male and female, self and other, an ultimate and total 
representation of all being. 

The gothic novel also readily plays with twins and children in couples for 
that reason. It portrays children in contact with death at birth and children 
observing death-bed scenes. We have seen how W. H. Ireland links the 
dying (Marietta) to the living (Maddalena) child, a device to be used later by 
Charlotte Bronte in the deathbed scene between Jane and Helen. This 
scenario is further expanded by the creation of doubled gothic spaces which 
function as homes for the gothic child but which are split apart so that the 
child may regularly cross the space between them. We notice that this is the 
principle on which the entire plot of Wuthering Heights (1847) is built. In 
addition, we find in the gothic novel the beginning attempts to create a child 
figure entering parallel worlds, travelling to places outside the immediate 
reach of known society, where the limits shift from adult-enforced taboos, 
imposed on the moral and physical existence of the child, to unlimited 
freedom the boundaries of which are tested by the child. The child is thus 
able to accept rules and social practices that are most appropriate to the 
evolution of its own self. The structure of gothic is based on the child’s 
liminality and is organised in cyclical rituals of becoming. The numerous 
rites of passage triggered by transition factors help the child cross 
successive thresholds and find its place. The very process of growing up and 
maturation is used to its fullest in novels which are layered into quests of 
increasing difficulty and narratives progressively revealing the truth. 

An obvious example is E. F.’s Castles of Montreuil and Barre (1799) but 
this is also the regular practice adopted by Ireland, Lathom and Radcliffe. 
Later on, this becomes the conventional manner of representing the worlds 
in which the child matures and we see children who are able to pass from 
one space to another. T. H. White creates two castles for his Bellgrove 
Castle (1830), Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights (1847) takes place in and 
between two houses and even Lewis Carroll’s Alice, C. S. Lewis’s Pevensie 
children and J. K. Rowling’s Harry Potter spend their time between two 
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worlds. This convention finds its roots in gothic and more specifically, in 
the representation of the gothic child. It is influenced by the gothic child’s 
bipolar nature and is anchored in the religious and social practices explored 
in their historical (concrete) and psychological (abstract) dimensions by a 
number of gothic novelists. 

The Gothic Child as Writing 

Central to the gothic genre is the idea of creation and proliferation. Some 
critics have referred to the spreading of gothic, in all its forms, with the 
word “mushrooming” 1 2 3 to illustrate the high literary and artistic production 
of the genre. The idea that gothic engenders its own children, its own sub¬ 
currents and movements spreading like spores permeates literary criticism 
on the subject. This idea originates in the vision authors of gothic 
themselves had of their literary production. Imitation, free translation and 
copying were freely practiced, while limited copyright legislation dating 
back to the reign of Queen Anne (1709") was largely disregarded. 
Forcefully taking material from an author without prior consent, infusing it 
with one’s own ideas and preoccupations to finally bring forth the resulting 
product and like an illegitimate child place it anonymously between the 
hands of curious readers is a process which retraces the steps of the guilty 
fathers and mothers we find in those very same novels. 

Many authors of gothic refer to their novels with the word “child” and 
establish sibling relationships between their own work and the work of other 
authors. The short story Why Aunt Kittie Never Became an Authoress is a 


1 E.g. MUELLER Charles Allen, The Music of the Goth Subculture: Postmodernism and 
Easthetics, Pro Quest Library, 2008 or EVANS Bertrand, Gothic Drama from Walpole to 
Shelley, University of California Press, 1947 

2 Full text of legislation available online at The Founders’ Constitution website (University 

of Chicago) http//pES-ptto.uchiamedu/fourrier^^ 8 8s2htmL 

3 The Ladies’ Repository. A Monthly periodical devoted to literature and religion, B. P. 
Thompson, Volume XVIII, p. 255, 1858 
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very curious example of how a choice is made to either raise children or 
write books, thus placing on an equal footing the creation of the novel and 
the raising of the child. This is a common feature we find in the prefaces of 
J. Fox, James A. Jones and Mary Shelley - they all speak of their novels 
with terms linked to the domain of the child, to infancy, to engendering, 
conceiving and giving birth. 

The story line of a typical gothic novel is about children being bom, about 
childhood stories developing into life stories of ex-children. The very aims 
of these stories revolve around the production of children - love and 
marriage in gothic serve the purpose of lawful proliferation which is the 
politically correct version what happens in reality. The reality of the gothic 
novel had to do with the incest, with the extra-marital, adulterous side of its 
conception. The three processes of gaining, of grasping and of reproducing 
we mentioned earlier in relation to the youthful reading and production of 
gothic but also in relation to what happens in the sexually charged 
atmosphere between persecuting villains and persecuted heroines are 
inevitably transposed from the gothic plot into the physical realm of novel 
production. Metaphorically, this process is represented by the child. In the 
physical world, it signifies the proliferation of gothic. 
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L’Enfant gothique 

Une etude du roman gothique des lies Britanniques 

(1764 - 1824 ) 


En 1908, dans la preface d’une nouvelle edition de son The Turn of the Screw , Henry 
James s’interroge sur l’absence de personnages d’enfants hantes dans la litterature. 
L’idee lui semble brillante et de plus, il la croit inexploitee. “So fine a germ, 
gleaming there in the wayside dust of life, had never been deftly picked up.” II s’en 
empare et la developpe en tant qu’amusette gothique, la premiere en son genre - “a 
perfectly clear field”. Avait-il raison ? 

Au premier abord, la litterature gothique ne s’interesse que tres peu a 1’enfant et 
l’interet que certains auteurs lui portent est parfois vu cornme du “masochisme 
sentimental” (Noble, 72). Ainsi, la figure de l’enfant est prise pour un residu du 
roman sentimental dont le vrai roman gothique est depourvu. De plus, cette 
thematique est souvent deleguee aux auteurs feminins et a une partie du genre 
etiquetee en tant que “gothique feminin” ou “gothique domestique”. Ainsi, on evite 
d’associer les termes “enfant” et “terreur gothique” et on prefere parler du 
“domestique” et d’education lorsqu’il faut analyser le monde des plus jeunes dans la 
litterature de l’epoque. 

Pourtant, beaucoup de romans gothiques ecrits par des hommes mettent en scene les 
parcours initiatiques de jeunes filles ou ganjons. Les enfants tout comme les adultes 
sont constamment confrontes a la souffrance physique et psychologique et a la mort. 
L’accumulation de la terreur et de l’horreur gothiques les place face a un au-dela 
omnipresent. Les revenants gothiques subvertissent le monde de l’enfance et creent 
un milieu particulier, un espace intermediaire ou la vie et la mort sont en contact. 
D’autre part, une grande majorite des romans gothiques se basent sur les relations 
entre parents et enfants. La mort et l’erotisme du monde gothique sont souvent meles 
a la morale et au didactisme et visent rinitiation de l’enfant sans pour autant le 
preciser ouvertement. Les personnages d’enfants semblent etre bien plus qu’un 
simple accessoire. En fin de compte, les enfants ne sont peut-etre pas une 
preoccupation secondaire ? 

L’objet de cette recherche est de s’interroger sur la place de l’enfant dans le roman 
gothique, de dresser son portrait, d’examiner sa representation sur le plan social, 
politique et religieux, ainsi qu’en rapport avec les themes les plus courants du genre, 
en vue de definir le personnage type de l’enfant gothique. Nous explorons divers 
aspects techniques (l’enfant au sein des structures gothiques, les precedes de 
caracterisation) afin de comprendre la conception et devolution de ces personnages. 
Cette etude est organisee en 12 parties thematiques qui reprennent les 
caracteristiques principales des enfants au sein du roman gothique. Nous retrouvons 
ainsi un nombre considerable de personnages dans un corpus de plus de 100 romans. 
Nous analysons leurs roles, les differents aspects sous lesquels ils sont presentes, et 
essayons de demontrer leur importance au sein du mouvement pour conclure que les 
enfants gothiques exercent une influence non-negligeable sur les developpements 
litteraires du 19 eme siecle. 
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